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ANECDOTES  PERSONAL. 

:c  THERE  is  perhaps  no  species  of  composition 
more  pleasing  than  that  which  presents  us  with 
personal  anecdotes  of  eminent  men,  and  if  its 
principal  charm  be  in  the  gratification  of  our  cu- 
riosity, it  is  a  curiosity  at  least  that  has  its  ori- 
gin in  a  virtuous  enthusiasm.  We  are  anxious 
to  know  all  that  possibly  can  be  learnt  of  those 
who  have  an  honoured  place  in  our  memory. 
Intellectual  discoveries,  or  heroic  deeds,  though 
they  shed  a  broad  and  permanent  lustre  round 
the  memory  of  those  who  have  achieved  them, 
yet  occupy  but  a  small  part  of  the  life  of  any  in- 
dividual, and  we  are  not  only  willing,  but  love 
to  penetrate  the  dazzling  glory,  and  to  discover 
how  the  remaining  intervals  are  filled  up." 

Feeling  the  justness  of  the  above  observations 
of  an  intelligent  writer,  the  editor  of  the  present 
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small  miscellany  has  arranged,  under  the  article 
Anecdotes,  a  selection  of  a  few,  which  may  be 
deemed  personal,  as  a  specimen  of  a  larger  and 
more  varied  collection  it  is  her  intention  (circum- 
stances favouring)  to  offer  to  the  notice  of  those 
who  love  to  trace  the  dispositions  of  eminent 
and  remarkable  characters,  in  their  unpremedi- 
tated remarks  and  voluntary  actions,  in  the  calm 
of  domestic  intercourse,  and  the  social  hours  of 
confidential  friendship.  The  present  small  col- 
lection are  principally  derived  from  the  French 
history,  but  in  the  larger  proposed  compilation, 
a  wider  field  will  of  course  be  explored. 

The  Edito?\ 


LOUIS  XI.  OF  FRANCE. 

Louis  the  Eleventh  of  France,  that  profound 
and  severe  politician,  and  most  accomplished  dis- 
simulator, received  from  the  obsequious  Court  of 
Rome  the  title  of  Most  Christian  King,  which 
title  has  been  invariably  transmitted  to  his  suc- 
cessors, as  Defender  of  the  Faith  has  been  to  the 
English  monarchs  since  Henry  the  Eighth.  How 
far  the  French  monarch  merited  the  title,  it  is 
not  our  intention  to  inquire ;  we  are  told  he  was 
dreaded  by  his  subjects,  whom  he  continually 
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Oppressed,  and  detested  by  his  neighbours,  whom 
he  assiduously  deceived;  but  perhaps  the  ho- 
mage which  vice  almost  irresistibly  pays  to  that 
virtue  which  it  fails  to  practise,  was  never 
more  strikingly  exemplified  than  in  the  instruc- 
tions this  artful  monarch  drew  up  for  the  use  of 
his  son,  Charles  the  Eighth. — "  The  greatest 
care  of  a  sovereign,"  he  observes,  "  is  to  free 
his  subjects  from  all  oppressions,  and  to  take  par- 
ticular care  of  the  widow  and  orphan.  If  a 
prince  wishes  to  lift  up  his  hands  pure  and  spot- 
less to  Heaven,  he  should  be  contented  with  his 
own  domain,  and  with  the  old  taxes ;  he  should 
ever  be  afraid  to  raise  new  imposts,  unless  in  cases 
of  the  extremest  necessity,  and  for  the  good  of 
the  state.  Princes  are  not,  in  general,  suffici- 
ently sensible  of  the  value  of  friendship ;  they 
should  endeavour  to  have  about  them  persons  no 
less  attached  to  them  by  personal  regard,  than 
by  interest.  Wjar  is  a  scourge  to  a  nation  ;  it 
brings  with  itself  dangers  and  evils,  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  country,  of  its  inhabitants,  and  of  its 
wealth.  Favours  and  emoluments  were  never  in- 
tended for  the  idle  and  the  indolent,  for  persons 
who  are  useless,  and  a  burthen  upon  the  state." 

Although  the  cruelty,  perndiousness,  and  ra- 
pacity of  Louis  sufficiently  proved  he  possessed 
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not  the  internal  principles  of  a  Christian,,  yet 
he  exhibited  abundant  external  marks  of  devo- 
tion. "  His  body,"  says  a  cotemporary,  "  was 
entirely  covered  with  reliques  and  scapularies, 
to  which  some  religious  virtue  was  attached ; 
and  on  his  hat  he  always  wore  a  leaden  image 
of  the  Virgin,  to  which  he  paid  such  singular 
respect  and  veneration,  that  whenever  he  was 
about  to  do  any  thing  wicked,  or  unjust,  he  al- 
ways put  it  aside.  Having,  however,  committed 
what  acts  of  injustice  or  of  cruelty  he  thought 
fit  for  his  purpose,  he  assumed  it  again,  and 
prayed  in  great  confidence  to  her  whose  image 
it  represented.  Indeed,  the  last  words  he  was 
heard  to  articulate  as  he  was  dying,  were — 
( Notre  Dame  d'Embrun,  ma  bonne  maitresse, 
aidez  moi."  Where  shall  we  find  a  more  deplo- 
rable instance  of  the  power  of  superstition  to 
blind  the  mental  view,  and  to  convert  the  very 
source  of  light  and  wisdom  into  the  darkness  of 
folly  and  error  *  ? 

In  reverence  to  his  beloved  mistress,  he  made 
her  Countess  of  Boulogne  sur  Mer  ;  and  assign- 
ed lands  near  that  city  for  the  maintenance  of 

*  A  lively  comment  this  upon  that  text — "  If  the  light 
xvithbi  you  be  darkness,  how  great  is  that  darkness  .'" 
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her  image  in  the  cathedral  of  it,  and  for  cele- 
brating masses  to  her  honour. 

"  Louis/'  says  Comines,  f<  was  better  edu- 
cated than  the  nobility  of  his  kingdom ;  for 
they  were  only  educated  to  make  fools  of  them- 
selves in  dress  and  in  language ;  they  possessed 
no  kind  of  learning  whatever.  Louis,  on  the 
contrary,  had  a  great  pleasure  in  asking  and 
hearing  about  every  thing;  he  had  words  at 
will,  and  perfectly  good  natural  sense ;  of  this 
indeed  many  instances  are  recorded/' 

Louis  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  King  of 
France  qui  mettoit  les  rois  hors  du  page,  who 
made  the  monarchs  of  that  great  country  inde- 
pendent of  their  nobles.  To  effect  this,  he  en- 
couraged trade  and  manufactures,  and  those  who 
were  occupied  in  them,  often  admitting  them  to 
his  table,  and  esteeming  them  much  more  than 
the  indolent  and  useless  gentlemen  , 

A  merchant,  whom  he  had  thus  distinguished, 
applied  to  him  for  letters  tif  nobility;  Louis 
immediately  granted  them,  but  never  afterwards 
took  any  notice  of  him. — "  Go  your  way,  Mr. 
Gentleman,"  said  the  shrewd  monarch  to  him ; 
'■*  when  I  permitted  you  to  sit  at  my  table,  I 
looked  upon  you  as  the  first  man  in  your  condi- 
b  3 
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tion  of  life ;  now  that  you  are  become  the  last, 
I  should  act  unjustly  to  my  nobility  if  I  conti- 
nued to  do  you  the  same  honour." 

Louis  was  informed  of  a  magnificent  and  ex- 
tensive hospital  founded  at  Beaune  in  Burgundy, 
during  his  life,  by  Rolin,  a  financier  of  that 
duchy,  who  had  become  very  rich  by  his  exac- 
tions.— "  It  is  but  right,"  he  observed,  "  that 
Rolin,  who  has  made  so  many  persons  poor  du- 
ring his  life,  should  build  before  his  death  a  house 
to  keep  them  in." 

Louis  was  secret  in,  what  he  did,  and  indeed 
affected  the  reputation  of  being  skilled  in  dissi- 
mulation. He  was  accustomed  to  say — "  If  my 
hat '  were  to  know  my  secret,  I  would  throw  it 
into  the  fire  immediately."  This  known  reserve 
elicited  the  remark  of  a  person  who,  seeing  the 
monarch  on  horseback,  said — "  There  goes  the 
strongest  horse  in  all  France,  for  he  carries  on 
his  back  the  King  and  all  his  council." 

A  favourite  maxim  of  Louis  was — "  The 
prince  who  does  not  know  how  to  dissemble, 
does  not  know  how  to  reign  ;"  but  he  doubtless 
lost  much  of  the  advantage  of  the  maxim  by 
repeating  it  incessantly  ;  for  it  is  justly  observ- 
ed, "  Dissimulation  cannot  be  useful  to  those 
who  are  suspected  of  it  f  yet  it  may  again  be 
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said,  there  are  always  fresh  objects  on  which  to 
exercise  it,  and  it  is  generally  accompanied  by  a 
persuasive  insinuation  of  manner,  that  throws 
the  persons  to  be  acted  upon  entirely  off  their 
guard. 

In  consequence  of  the  reputation  of  Louis  in 
this  respect,  John,  King  of  Arragon,  wrote  to 
his  son,  advising  him  not  to  enter  into  any  per- 
sonal conference  with  Louis  upon  some  subject 
of  dispute  between  them. — "  I)o  you  not  know," 
he  observes,  "  that  the  instant  you  negotiate 
with  Louis,  you  will  be  worsted?  His  dissi- 
mulation degenerates  often  into  actual  falsehood, 
from  which  it  is  usually  separated  by  a  very 
narrow  limit  indeed.  He  is  continually  intro- 
ducing into  politics  that  artifice  which  but  rarely 
supplies  their  defects,  and  always  disgraces  them." 

The  only  Latin  which  Louis  would  permit  his 
son  Charles  to  be  taught,  was  his  favourite  maxim, 
Qui  nescit  dissimulare,  nescit  regnare  — "  He 
who  knows  not  how  to  dissemble,  knows  not 
how  to  reign." 

Philip  de  Comines,  as  well  as  Du  Clos,  pre- 
sent us  with  pictures  of  the  closing  scene  of  this 
monarch's  life,  and  of  his  cruelties,  which  are 
awful  to  contemplate,  and  deeply  shaded  with 
horror. 
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We  learn  from  them,  that  lie  put  to  death 
more  than  four  thousand  persons,  by  different 
kinds  of  torture,  and  without  any  form  of  trial. 
He  was  frequently  present  at  the  execution  of 
his  victims,  the  view  of  which  seemed  to  excite 
in  him  a  barbarous  joy  and  triumph.  Many  of 
the  nobility  were,  by  his  command,  confined  in 
iron  cages,  invented  by  the  ministers  of  his  ty- 
ranny, and  carried  about  like  wild  beasts  ;  while 
others  were  loaded  with  heavy  and  galling  fet- 
ters, with  a  ring  of  a  peculiar  construction  for  the 
feet,  which  received  the  name  of  the  King's 
nets.  In  consequence  of  these  barbarities,  when 
illness  threatened  dissolution,  his  conscience  be- 
came in  some  degree  awakened,  and  a  dread  of 
future  punishment  induced  a  terrible  fear  of 
death.  He  became  suspicious  of  every  one,  not 
excepting  his  own  son,  his  daughter,  and  his 
son-in-law,  the  Lord  Beaujeu,  subsequently  Duke 
of  Bourbon,  though  in  the  two  last  he  reposed 
more  confidence  than  in  any  other  person.  Af- 
ter repeatedly  changing  the  place  of  his  residence, 
on  pretence  that  nature  delights  in  variety,  and 
his  health  required  it,  he  took  up  his  abode  at 
the  castle  of  Plessis-les-Toicrs,  which  he  order- 
ed to  be  encompassed  with  large  bars  of  iron, 
in  the  form  of  a  grate,  with  four  watch-towers 
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of  iron  at  the  four  corners  of  the  building. 
These  grates  were  without  the  wall,,  on  the  far- 
ther side  of  the  ditch,  and  went  to  the  bottom ; 
spikes  of  iron,  set  as  thick  as  possible,  were  fast- 
ened into  the  wall,  and  cross-bow  men  were 
placed  in  the  ditches  and  in  the  watch-towers  to 
shoot  at  any  man  who  dared  to  approach  the  cas- 
tle till  the  opening  of  the  gate.  This  was  ne- 
ver done,  nor  the  drawbridge  let  down,  before 
eight  in  the  morning,  when  the  courtiers  were 
permitted  to  enter. 

Through  the  day  the  captains  were  ordered 
to  guard  their  several  posts,  with  a  main  guard 
in  the  middle  of  the  court,  as  in  a  town  closely 
besieged. 

Nor  was  this  all.  Every  secret  of  medicine, 
every  allurement  of  sense,  and  every  invention 
of  superstition,  were  exhausted  to  protract  the 
tyrant's  miserable  existence,  and  set  at  a  distance 
the  ills  he  feared.  The  Pope  sent  him  the  vest 
worn  by  St.  Peter  when  he  said  mass — the  sa- 
cred phial  was  brought  from  Rheims  to  re-an- 
noint  him;  and  he  invited  a  holy  hermit  from 
Calabria,  at  whose  feet  he  kneeled,  and  whose 
intercession  with  Heaven  he  attempted  to  pur- 
chase by  building  him  two  convents*  The  most 
beau  tiful  country  girls  and  youths  were  procured 
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to  dance  before  hini  to  the  sound  of  music ;  and 
he  paid  his  physician,  whom  he  feared,  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  ten  thousand  crowns  a-month; 
while  the  blood  of  infants,  it  is  even  said,  was 
shed,  with  a  view  of  softening,  by  its  adminis- 
tration, the  acrimony  of  his  scorbutic  humours. 

The  horrors  of  a  guilty  conscience  were  aw- 
fully and  forcibly  exhibited  in  the  lingering  ill- 
ness and  death  of  this  cruel  tyrant.  Dreadful 
is  the  reflection  that  he  was  unmindful,  till  too 
late,  that  he  was  an  accountable,  as  well  as  an 
immortal  being.  Let  those  who  envy  the  great 
and  the  powerful,  recollect  the  temptations  to 
which  they  are  exposed,  and  be  thankful  that 
obscurity  preserves  them  from  the  danger. 

DUC  DE  MONTMORENd. 

When  the  Due  de  Montmorenci  was  brought 
to  his  trial  at  Thoulouse,  for  having  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  Due  d'Orleans,  brother  to  Louis 
the  Thirteenth,  and  taking  up  arms  against  his 
sovereign,  or  rather  against  the  faction  of  his 
minister  Richelieu,  he  was,  contrary  to  the  cus- 
tom observed  with  state  prisoners  in  France, 
placed  upon  a  stool,  on  a  level  with  the  court. 
When  the  judges  delivered  their  opinions  re- 
specting the  sentence  that  was  to  take  place  upon 
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the  distinguished  culprit,  the  first  to  whom  the 
president  applied  gave  his  opinion  for  death, 
the  dreadful,  but  justly  deserved  punishment  of 
him  who  appears  in  arms  against  his  sovereign ; 
•the  rest,  one  by  one,  rose  from  their  seats,  un- 
covered their  heads,  but  said  nothing,  too  plain- 
ly evincing,  by  their  mournful  silence,  the  cruel 
necessity  they  were  under  to  dispense  the  rigid 
sentence  of  the  law,  however  at  variance  with 
their  wishes  and  affections.  The  Chancellor 
Segnier,  Richelieu's  minion,  and  who  had  been 
brought  up  by  the  father  of  the  Due,  presided 
at  this  tribunal  (it  is  said)  at  his  own  particu- 
lar desire.  On  his  asking  the  Due,  in  the  usual 
form  of  French  criminal  procedure — ec  What  was 
his  name  ?"  the  Due  replied — "  I  am  sure,  Sir, 
you  ought  to  know  it,,  who  have  so  long  eaten 
the  bread  of  our  house."  Montmorenci  appear- 
ed much  affected  when  it  was  asked  if  he  had 
any  children  ;  but  in  respect  to  every  other  ques- 
tion, his  answers  were  as  brief  as  possible.  He 
exonerated  several  of  his  friends  from  all  parti- 
cipation in  his  crime,  saying,  he  signed  with  his 
own  hand  the  agreement  with  the  States  of  Lan- 
guedoc.  Soon  after  his  condemnation,  the  King 
sent  for  his  Marshal's  staff,  and  the  collar  of  the 
order  of  the  Holy  Ghost.     These  distinguished 
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marks  of  the  sovereign's  favour.,  and  of  the 
Due's  merit,  were  brought  to  Louis  while  he 
was  playing  at  chess. 

The  Due  de  Liancourt,  and  all  the  persons  of 
rank  who  were  in  the  room  with  Louis,  burst 
into  tears.  "  Sire/'  said  M.  de  Charlus,  who 
was  sent  to  the  Due  by  the  King,  "  behold  the 
collar  of  the  order,  and  the  Marshal's  staff,  which 
I  present  you  on  the  part  of  the  unfortunate 
Due  de  Montmorenci.  He  has  given  me  in 
charge,  Sir,  to  assure  your  Majesty,  that  he  dies 
under  the  deepest  impression  of  sorrow  for  hav- 
ing offended  you;  and  that  so  far  from  com- 
plaining of  the  sentence  which  has  condemned 
him  to  die,  he  thinks  it  bears  no  proportion  to 
the  enormity  of  the  crime  of  which  he  has  been 
guilty."  Having  said  this,  M.  De  Charlus  fell 
at  the  knees  of  the  King,  and  bursting  into  tears, 
said — ' e  Ah,  sire  !  pardon  M.  De  Montmorenci ! 
His  ancestors  have  been  such  good  servants  to  your 
predecessors ! — Pardon  him,  sire,  pardon  him  !" 

At  this  instant  every  person  in  the  apartment 
(and  it  happened  to  be  extremely  crowded), 
men  and  women,  as  if  impressed  with  one  in- 
stantaneous impulse,  fell  upon  their  knees,  cry- 
ing— (c  Sire,  for  God's  sake,  pardon  M.  De  Mont- 
morenci !" 
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Louis,  at  this  dreadful  and  affecting  scene,  ap- 
peared totally  unmoved. — "  No,"  said  he,  rais- 
ing his  voice,  "  M.  De  Montmorenci  must  not 
be  pardoned.  There  cannot  possibly  be  any  par- 
don for  him.  You  ought  not  to  be  sorry  to  see 
a  person  die,  who  has  so  well  deserved  to  die  as 
M.  De  Montmorenci.  The  only  favour  that  I 
can  grant  him  is,  that  the  executioner  shall  not 
tie  his  hands,  and  that  he  shall  only  behead  him." 
When  this  was  made  known  to  the  Due,  his 
surgeon  (M.  De  Lucante),  who  came  to  him  to 
cut  off  his  hair,  to  prepare  him  for  his  execution, 
fell  into  a  swoon  by  the  side  of  his  beloved 
master. 

"  Ah  !  poor  Lucante,"  said  the  Due,  <e  you, 
who  whilst  I  was  in  prison  so  firmly  exhorted 
me  to  receive  all  my  sufferings  as  coming  from 
the  hands  of  Him  who  made  me — you,  I  see, 
are  more  afflicted  than  myself !  Comfort  your- 
self ;  let  me  embrace  you,  and  take  my  last  fare- 
well of  you ;"  then  turning  to  his  confessor,  he 
said — "  I  am  ready  to  go  to  the  scaffold." 

As  soon  as  he  had  ascended  it,  he  saluted  the 
commanding  officer,  and  all  the  persons  present, 
more  particularly  the  town  guards,  who  had  or- 
ders  to  attend  this  melancholy  assembly  in  the 
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dress  they  wore  on  solemn  occasions ;  he  entreat- 
ed them  all  to  bear  testimony  to  his  sovereign, 
that  he  died  his  most  obedient  subject,  and  pene- 
trated with  the  deepest  contrition  for  having 
offended  him.  He  then  placed  himself  upon 
the  block ;  and  having  committed  his  soul  into 
the  hands  of  the  Author  of  his  being,  received 
the  fatal  blow.  The  blood  flew  out  upon  the 
walls  of  the  area ;  and  such  is  still  the  venera- 
tion of  the  people  of  Thoulouse  for  the  memory 
of  M.  De  Montmorenci,  that  a  few  years  since 
they  affected,  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  to  shew 
the  marks  of  it  upon  the  walls  of  the  court. 

The  surgeons  having  opened  the  body  to  em- 
balm it,  found  five  musket  balls  within  it. 
They  remarked,  that,  of  the  seventeen  wounds  he 
received  at  the  battle  of  Castelnadauri,  not  one 
was  mortal.  Soon  after  the  Due  was  taken 
prisoner,  his  surgeon  offered  to  dress  them. — 
"  Oh,  no,  my  good  friend,"  he  said,  <e  it  is  by 
no  means  necessary;  one  more  will  soon  cure 
them  all." 

Thus,  by  the  hands  of  an  executioner,  as  a 
public  spectacle  on  a  scaffold,  perished  Henri  de 
Montmorenci,  a  nobleman  highly  distinguished 
for  the  splendid  virtues  of  munificence  and  cou- 
rage-Ap-of  no  incompetent  abilities   and  under- 
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standing — a  Peer  and  Marshal  of  France — a 
Knight  of  the  venerable  order  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  the  first  Christian  Baron  of  Europe — qua- 
lities and  titles  which  would  have  pleaded  very 
strongly  in  favour  of  him  who  possessed  them, 
had  he  not  diminished  their  power,  and  destroy- 
ed their  influence,  by  committing  treason  against 
the  executive  government  of  his  country,  the 
greatest  crime  a  subject  can  commit,  in  itself 
too  apt  rtd  contain  all  other  crimes,  and  in  its 
own  pernicious  germ  to  enclose  the  seeds  of  ra- 
pine, devastation,  and  murder,  the  dissolution  of 
order,  and  the  destruction  of  civil  society. 

CHARLES   OP  NAVARRE. 

It  is  a  melancholy  truth,  that  the  amiable  qua- 
lities of  the  heart,  the  noble  principles  of  the 
soul,  do  not  always  coexist  with  the  powers  of 
the  understanding  and  the  fascination  of  the 
manners. 

Charles  of  Navarre,  to  whom  the  epithet  of 
Wicked  has  been  justly  applied,  was  a  lively  in- 
stance of  this  truth. 

Descended,  by  the  male  line,  from  the  blood 
royal  of  France,  he  was  allied  by  many  endear- 
ing and  close  ties  to  the  throne,  which  those  ties 
should  have  bound  him  to  support;  but  these 
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relative  obligations  only  seemed  to  animate  him 
to  overthrow  the  power,  and  introduce  faction 
into  the  councils  of  his  sovereign.  His  personal 
qualities  were  the  admiration  of  France  and 
Navarre.  He  was  courteous  and  affable  in  his 
manners,  enterprising  in  action,  eloquent  in 
speech,  insinuating  in  his  address,  and  prompt 
in  his  designs. 

But  reverse  the  portrait — he  was  faithless,  re- 
vengeful, and  malicious,  insatiate  of  pOwer,  un- 
restrained by  principle. 

Historians  agree  that  the  early  demise  of  Charles 
the  Fifth  of  France  was  occasioned  by  poison, 
administered  to  him  by  the  King  of  Navarre,  al- 
though the  immediate  consequences  intended  by 
the  noxious  draught  were  diminished  and  sus- 
pended by  an  issue  being  opened  in  his  arm, 
which,  being  suffered  to  close,  death  immedi- 
ately followed.  The  author  of  this  horrid  crime 
perished  in  a  singular  manner,  about  six  years 
subsequent  to  the  event.  He  had  been  wrap- 
ped in  bandages,  steeped  in  sulphur  and  brandy, 
prescribed  as  a  remedy  for  the  leprosy ;  these 
bandages,  through  the  carelessness  of  a  page, 
caught  fire,  and  thus  miserably  ended  the  ex- 
istence of  Charles,  King  of  Navarre, 
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CHARLES  VIII. 

Son  of  Louis  the  Eleventh,  exhibited  a  very 
different  character;  although  his  earthly  career 
was  too  short  to  develop  entirely  his  political 
character.  The  amiable  qualities  of  this  prince 
acquired  him  the  surnames  of  the  Affable  and 
the  Courteous.   , 

His  character  has  been  delineated  by  Comi- 
ne§7  with  simplicity- and  strength. — "  Charles," 
'  he  observes,  "  was  a  very  pious  prince  ;  he  took 
\are\always  to  have  the  best  preachers  in  his 
chapel,  and  was  an  assiduous  hearer  of  them* 
He  erected  a  place  for  public  audience,  where  he 
heard  and  dispatched  causes,  particularly  those 
in  which  the  poor  were  concerned.  The  last  ex- 
pression he  was  heard  to  articulate  before  he 
died,  was,  that  he  hoped  never  again  to  commit 
a  mortal  sin,  nor  a  venial  one,  if  he  could  pre- 
vent it.  With  these  words  in  his  mouth,"  adds 
the  interesting  historian,  "  he  fell  down,  and 
expired  soon  afterwards." 

"  To  speak  impartially,"  he  again  says,  "  I 
believe  that  no  prince  died  so  sincerely  lament- 
ed by   those  about  him  as  Charles.     He  was 
very  munificent  to  them,  and  was  besides  one  of 
c3 
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the  sweetest  tempered  and  most  affable  princes 
that  ever  reigned.  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  he  never 
said  a  word  to  any  person  that  could  displease. 
I  really  think  that  I  was  the  only  one  to  whom 
he  had  ever  been  unkind ;  but  as  that  was  in 
his  youth,  and  did  not  entirely  proceed  from 
himself,  I  could  not  possibly  resent  it."  > 

Charles  was  educated  in  a  very  private  man- 
ner ;  none  but  his  domestics  were  permitted  to 
approach  him.  When  he  ascended  the  throne 
of  France,  he  attempted  to  supply  the  defects  of 
his  education,  applying  himself  particularly  to 
the  study  of  history,  and  even  endeavoured  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  Latin  language,  one 
single  maxim  only  of  which  his  father  suffered 
him  to  be  taught. 

Of  all  conquests,  that  of  self  is  justly  said  to 
be  the  most  noble.  There  is  an  anecdote  re- 
lated of  Charles,  which  is  highly  honourable  to 
him  as  a  sovereign  and  a  man,  distinguished  for 
his  attachment  to  the  fair  sex.  Being  at  a  vil- 
lage called  Ast,  he  found,  on  retiring  to  his 
apartment,  a  young  creature  of  great  beauty, 
whom  his  obsequious  courtiers  had  procured  to 
administer  to  his  pleasures. 

The  young  woman,  bathed  in  tears,  assured 
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the  monarch  that  extreme  poverty  had  induced 
her  parents  to  accept  a  sum  of  money  from  his 
domestics,  and  she  conjured  him,  as  the  father  of 
his  people,  to  preserve  her  honour. "  The  King 
restored  her  inviolate  to  her  friends,  and  gave 
her  a  portion,  for  an  union  suitable  to  her  rank 
in  life.  It  is  acts  like  these  that  constitute 
true  greatness. 

A  singular  accident  terminated  the  life  of  this 
amiable  monarch.  He  had  retired  from  the  fa- 
tigues of  court  to  his  favourite  castle  of  Am- 
boise,  accompanied  by  his  Queen,  Anne  of  Brit- 
tany. From  a  gallery  he  was  engaged  in  view- 
ing a  game  of  tennis,  that  was  played  in  the 
ditch  below,  and  desirous  that  the  Queen  might 
partake  of  the  amusement,  he  went  to  her  cham- 
ber, and  conducted  her  to  the  gallery ;  but  in 
passing  through  a  door,  he  struck  his  head  vio- 
lently against  the  top,  which  was  very  low. 
He  felt  however  no  immediate  ill  consequences 
from  the  accident,  and  was  conversing  with  his 
confessor,  the  Bishop  of  Angers,  when  he  sud- 
denly fell  back  in  an  apoplectic  fit.  The  at- 
tendants, alarmed  at  his  danger,  laid  him  on  a 
couch,  which  stood  in  the  corner  of  the  gallery. 
Thrice  he  recovered  his  voice,  and  as  quickly  lost 
it  again;  his  expressions  were  solely  those  of 
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devotion;  and  notwithstanding  every  effort  of 
medicine.,  he  expired  at  eleven  o'clock  on  the 
same  night,,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  reign, 
and  the  twenty-eighth  of  his  age. 

His  funeral  obsequies  were  performed  with 
uncommon  magnificence.  Two  of  his  domestics 
are  stated  to  have  died  of  grief  for  the  loss  of  their 
beloved  master ;  and  Anne,  his  widow,  abandoned 
herself  to  all  the  distraction  of  sorrow.  During 
two  days  she  secluded  herself  in  a  part  of  her 
chamber,  overwhelmed  with  despair,  deaf  to  the 
friendly  importunities  of  her  attendants,  and  re- 
solutely refusing  to  accept  the  nourishment  that 
was  repeatedly  proffered  to  her. 


CHARLES   IX. 

Had  not  the  evil  genius  of  his  ambitious  mother 
perverted  the  mind  and  governed  the  actions  of 
this  prince,  he  possessed  qualities  which  might 
have  yielded  the  fruits  of  usefulnesss  and  happi- 
ness to  himself,  and  those  over  whom  he  was 
called  to  govern.  Although  independent  of  the 
spirit  of  fanaticism,  which  led  him  to  the  com- 
mission of  so  many  crimes,  he  seemed  to  have 
possessed  a  naturally  cruel  disposition.  One  of 
his  most  favourite  amusements  was  to  cut  off 
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the  head  of  some  large  animal  at  one  stroke  of 
his  sword. 

He  was  extremely  fond  of  field  exercises, 
and  even  wrote  a  treatise  upon  them,  entitled, 
"  Chasse  Royale,  par  Charles  IX." 

He  was  not  fond  of  literature,  but  occasion- 
ally wrote  very  good  verses  himself.  A  copy  of 
verses  was  addressed  by  him  to  Rousand  the 
poet,  in  which,  in  a  very  elegant  manner,  the 
empire  of  the  poet  over  the  minds  of  men  is  pre- 
ferred to  that  of  the  monarch  over  their  bodies. 

Charles  was  only  eleven  years  old  when  he 
was  crowned.  His  mother,  Catherine  of  Me- 
decis,  mentioning  her  apprehensions  that  the  fa- 
tigue of  the  ceremony  might  perhaps  be  too 
much  for  him,  he  replied — (i  Madam,  I  will  very 
willingly  undergo  as  much  fatigue,  as  often  as 
you  have  another  crown  to  bestow  upon  me." 

He  evidenced  a  spirit  fit  to  govern,  when  he 
said  one  day  of  himself  to  his  mother,  who  wish- 
ed to  retain  him  in  subjection  to  her  will — "  I 
will  no  longer  be  kept  in  a  box,  like  the  old 
jewels  of  the  crown." 

This  prince  was  generous,  particularly  to 
men  of  genius.  He  pensioned  and  gave  bene- 
fices to  Amiot,  the  celebrated  translator  of  Plu- 
tarch; who  had  been  his  tutor.  \  One  of  his  max- 
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ims  was,  that  a  king  should  be  continually  giving, 
and  that  all  the  money  in  the  kingdom  came  to 
kings  as  small  rivers  fall  into  the  ocean ;  they 
should  again  distribute  it  in  different  channels. 

He  was  a  great  mechanic.  He  had  a  forge 
built  near  his  palace  at  Fontainbleau,  where  it 
is  stated  by  his  historian,  Brantome — "  I  have 
seen  him  hammer  out  guns,  horseshoes,  and 
other  things  in  iron,  as  well  as  the  strongest  and 
most  expert  smith." 

He  was  fond  also  of  coining  money.  Having 
shewn  one  day  some  coin  of  his  making  to  the 
Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  "  Sire,"  said  the  latter, 
"  how  happy  it  is  for  you,  that  you  carry  al- 
ways your  own  pardon  about  you  !" 

In  bad  weather,  Charles  was  accustomed  to 
send  for  the  poets  that  were  about  his  court,  and 
retire  with  them  to  his  closet,  where  he  would 
amuse  himself  with  them. 

HENRY  IV. 

Perhaps  no  prince  ever  more  justly  deserved 
the  honourable  appellation  of  the  "  Father  of 
his  people,"  than  this  monarch.  "  Henry,"  ob- 
served Voltaire,  "  learned  to  rule  by  being  in 
the  hard  school  of  adversity."  His  situation, 
from  early  to  middle  life,  had  been  a  succession 
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of  ddhger,  exertion,  toil,  and  difficulty.  This 
better  fitted  him  for  the  arduous  task  of  reign- 
ing, by  making  him  acquainted  with  every  cir- 
cumstance incident  to  humanity,  giving  him 
sympathy  in  the  miseries  of  others,  from  having 
been  exposed  to  them  himself. 

But  Henry  partook  largely  of  the  frailty  of 
man ;  nor  is  it  consistent  with  a  regard  to  vir- 
tuous actions,  to  conceal  that  he  too  often  devi- 
ated from  her  course,  and  that  he  suffered  the 
wayward  will,  and  the  ill-regulated  passions  of 
the  man,  too  often  to  gain  an  empire  over  the 
prudence  and  dignity  of  the  monarch.  A  cloud 
was  thus  thrown  over  his  glory,  which  we  must 
expect  will  obscure  every  earthly  character. 

Henry  has  incurred  a  general  censure,  for 
the  warmth  with  which  he  pursued,  and  the 
indiscretion  with  which  he  encouraged  and 
countenanced,  the  fatal  rage  for  gaming,  and  its 
companion  duelling.  He  once  however  suffered 
a  rebuke  on  the  former  vice,  which  the  event 
proved  he  keenly  felt,  although  he  did  not  re- 
sent it.  He  had  lost  at  play  a  considerable  sum 
of  money,  indeed  so  considerable,  that  it  was 
said  to  be  sufficient  to  have  retaken  Amiens  from 
the  Spaniards. 

M.  De  Sully,  his  uncorrupt  and  faithful  minis- 
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ter,  suffered  Henry  to  send  three  or  four  times 
for  it.  At  last  he  brought  it  to  the  King,  when 
he  was  at  the  Arsenal  near  Paris,  and  laid  it  all 
upon  the  table  before  him,  in  the  principal  apart- 
ment of  that  fortress.  Henry  fixed  his  eyes 
upon  it  for  some  time,  then,  turning  to  Sully, 
said — (C  I  am  corrected ;  I  shall  never  lose  any 
sum  of  money  again  as  long  as  I  live." 

Happy  the  king  who  finds  a  faithful  friend, 
fearless  in  truth,  in  his  minister ! 

The  penetrating  Catherine  of  Medecis  early 
perceived  the  disposition  of  this  prince.  She 
said  of  him,  when  only  seven  years  old — <e  Ce 
petit  monceau  riest  que  guerre  et  tempete  en  son 
cerveau" 

Being  congratulated  on  a  victory  obtained  by 
his  army,  in  which  many  lives  were  lost  on  the 
part  of  his  forces,  he  replied — "  It  is  no  satis- 
faction to  me  to  see  so  many  of  my  subjects  ly- 
ing dead  upon  the  field;  I  lose  much  more 
than  I  gain." 

Activity  was  one  of  the  striking  features  in 
the  character  of  Henry.  It  was  this  quality 
that  elicited  the  remark  of  the  Duke  of  Parma — 
"  That  all  the  other  generals  of  his  time  carried 
on  war  like  lions  and  tigers,  but  Henry  carried 
it  on  like  an  eagle." 
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Before  the  battle  of  Ivry,  which  decided  the 
fate  of  the  crown  of  France,  this  magnanimous 
prince  proved  his  worthiness  of  it  by  the  follow- 
ing pious  address  to  the  King  of  kings  and  Lord 
of  lords : — "  If  it  should  please  Thee  not  to 
bestow  the  crown  upon  me,  or  Thou  seest  I  am 
likely  to  be  one  of  those  kings  whom  Thou 
givest  to  mankind  in  Thy  wrath,  take  away  my 
life  as  well  as  the  crown !  Grant  me  to-day  to 
be  the  victim  of  Thy  wise  will ! — Grant  that  my 
death  may  deliver  France  from  the  miseries  of 
war,  and  my  blood  be  the  last  that  is  shed  in  this 
dispute  LM 

The  affable  manners,  the  promptness  of  reply, 
and  the  pleasing  good-humour  of  this  amiable 
sovereign,  are  displayed  in  the  following  anec- 
dote of  him.  The  Spanish  ambassador  was  one 
day  inquiring  of  Henry  the  character  of  his  mi- 
nisters. "  Ypu  shall  see  what  they  are  in  a  mi- 
nute," said  the  monarch.  On  the  instant  M. 
De  Silleri,  the  Chancellor,  entered  the  drawing- 
room.  Henry  said  to  him — "  Sir,  I  am  very 
uneasy  at  a  beam,  which  is  good  for  nothing, 
and  which  seems  to  threaten  to  fall  upon  my 
head."  The  reader  must  observe,  that  plastered 
ceilings  were  not  in  use  in  France  at  that  period. 
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<c  Sire,"  replied  Silleri,  cc  you  should  consult 
your  architect ;  let  every  thing  be  well  examin- 
ed, and  let  him  go  to  work — but  there  is  no 
hurry."  Henry  next  saw  M.  De  Villeroi,  to 
whom  he  spoke  as  he  had  done  to  Silleri. 
"  Sire,"  replied  Villeroi,  without  looking  at  the 
beam,  "  you  are  very  right ;  the  beam  is  very 
dangerous  indeed."  At  last  the  President,  Jean  - 
nin,  entered  the  apartment,  to  whom  Henry 
made  a  similar  remark.  "  Sire,"  said  the  Pre- 
sident, "  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean ;  the 
beam  is  a  very  good  one." — "  But,"  replied  the 
King,  "  do  I  not  see  the  light  through  the  cre- 
vices, or  is  my  head  disordered  ?" — "  Go,  go, 
sire,"  returned  Jeannin,  "  be  quite  at  your  ease ; 
the  beam  will  last  as  long  as  you  will."  Henry, 
turning  to  the  Spanish  minister,  observed  to  him 
- — "  Now  I  think  you  are  well  acquainted  with 
the  character  of  my  three  ministers.  The  Chan- 
cellor has  no  opinion  at  all,  Villeroi  is  always  of 
my  opinion,  and  Jeannin  speaks  as  he  really 
thinks,  and  always  thinks  properly." 

This  good  monarch  reflecting  one  day  on  the 
tranquillity  France  was  enjoying,  whilst  the 
greater  part  of  Europe  was  at  war,  or  in  a  state 
of  soon  becoming  so,  he  observed — "  Thank  God, 
though  we  have  had  the  misfortune  to  have  been 
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upon  the  theatre  of  war,  at  present  we  are  only 
spectators."  v 

Some  pleasing  anecdotes  are  related  of  Henry 
and  his  faithful  and  attached  servant,  Theodore 
D'Aubigny,  who  was  a  celebrated  wit  and  au- 
thor. Henry,  while  King  of  Navarre,  going 
one  day  to  Condillac,  the  country-seat  of  Fran- 
cois de  Foit,  Bishop  of  Aire,  requested  per- 
mission to  see  his  cabinet  of  curiosities.  To  this 
the  Bishop  consented,  on  condition  that  the 
King  should  take  with  him  no  persons  who 
were  ignorant,  or  void  of  a  laudable  curiosity. 
"  With  all  my  heart,  uncle,"  replied  Henry ; 
"  I  shall  introduce  no  one  who  is  not  more  cap- 
able of  observing  and  appreciating  your  cabinet 
than  myself."  Entering  then  the  cabinet  with 
the  Sieurs  Cleoval,  Du  Plessis,  St.  Angebonde, 
Pelisson,  and  D'Aubigny,  while  the  King  and 
the  rest  were  amusing  themselves  in  seeing  a 
cannon  lifted  up  by  a  small  machine,  which  a  boy 
of  six  years  of  age  had  in  his  hand,  and  were 
very  attentive  to  the  operation,  D'Aubigny  ob- 
served a  piece  of  black  marble,  which  served  as  a 
writing-desk  to  the  Bishop,  and  with  his  pencil 
he  wrote  upon  it  in  Latin — 

Teach  not  the  King  to  toys  to  give  his  care, 
But  empire's  ponderous  weight  with  ease  to  bear,. 
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Having  done  this,  he  covered  over  the  piece  of 
marble,  and  joined  the  company.  The  Bishop 
was  busy  in  displaying  his  several  objects  of  cu- 
riosity, and  when  the  party  came  up  to  the  mar- 
ble, he  said — "  Sire,  see,  this  is  my  writing- 
desk  ;"  but  having  removed  the  cover,  and  see- 
ing the  distich,  he  said — ec  Ah  ha !  a  man  has 
been  here,  I  see." — "  Nay,"  said  Henry,  "what, 
do  you  take  us  all  for  beasts  then  ?"  and  turning 
good-humouredly  to  the  Bishop—"  Uncle,"  he 
added,  "  can  you  guess  by  the  countenance  of  us 
who  has  put  this  trick  upon  you  ?" 

Henry  once  quarrelled  with  D'Aubigny,  and 
being  afterwards  reconciled  to  him,  embraced 
him  with  affectionate  warmth.  D'Aubigny  told 
him — "  Sire,  when  I  look  in  your  face,  I  see  I 
may  take  my  old  freedoms  and  liberties  with 
you  ;  open  now  three  of  your  waistcoat  buttons, 
and  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  me  how  I  have  dis- 
pleased you  ?"  Henry,  growing  pale  at  these 
words,  (as  was  usual  when  any  thing  affected 
him,)  answered — "  You  were  too  much  attached 
to  the  Due  de  le  Tremouillc,  to  whom  you  know 
I  had  an  aversion." — "  Sire,"  replied  D'Aubig- 
ny, "  I  have  had  the  honour  to  be  brought  up 
at  the  feet  of  your  Majesty,  and  I  have  learned 
from  you  never  to  abandon   those  persons  who 
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wefe  afflicted  and  oppressed  by  a  power  superior 
to  their  own.  You  will  then  surely  approve  in 
me  that  lesson  of  virtue,  which  I  learned  under 
yourself."  This  answer  was  succeeded  by  a  se- 
cond affectionate  embrace  from  the  noble-minded 
monarch. 

LOUIS    XIII. 

When  this  monarch  approached  the  last  scene 
of  human  greatness,  and  his  physician,  at  his  de- 
sire, numbered  the  fleeting  minutes  that  remain- 
ed to  him,  pronouncing  that  his  life  could  not 
exceed  two  or  three  hours,  he  received  the  intel- 
ligence with  avowed  satisfaction;  and  looking 
fervently  up  to  heaven,  added — "  Well,  my 
God,  I  consent  with  all  my  heart I" 

The  prediction  was  verified  by  the  event ;  he 
expired  soon  after,  in  the  forty-second  year  of 
his  age,  and  on  the  very  day  that  he  had  com- 
pleted the  thirty-third  of  his  reign. 

In  estimating  the  character  of  this  monarch,  we 
must  not  forget  that  his  personal  courage.,  on  se- 
veral occasions,  shone  with  superior  lustre ;  that 
although  jealous  of  his  authority,  he  reluctantly 
yielded  to  the  bold  and  daring  genius  of  Cardi- 
nal Richelieu ;  and  that  in  defeating  the  cabals 
d  3 
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and~  conspiracies  which  marked  the  period  of  his 
reign,  the  epithet  of  Just,  which  he  had  obtain- 
ed, was  too  frequently  impeached  by  severity, 
and  sometimes  by  merciless  cruelty,  so  complete 
was  the  ascendency  that  Richelieu  had  obtained 
over  his  mind. 

The  disastrous  fate  of  Henry  the  Fourth  pre- 
vented his  successor  from  completing  that  edu- 
cation his  father  would  have  given  him. 

Of  this  defect  Louis  the  Thirteenth  was  so 
sensible,  that  hearing  some  young  persons,  of  his 
own  age,  engaged  in  serious  conversation,  he 
ran  into  his  closet,  where  M.  Bordas  (then  his 
favourite)  found  him  in  tears  ;  and  on  inquiring 
the  cause,  Louis  replied — "  I  lament  my  situa- 
tion extremely.  The  children  of  private  gentle- 
men are  more  happy  than  those  of  sovereigns  : 
they  are  instructed  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
world  and  of  business.  As  for  princes,  their 
ignorance  is  desirable  to  those  about  them,  as 
they  may  then  more  easily  render  themselves 
masters  of,  and  deceive  them.  Hence  arise  the 
misfortunes  of  states,  and  the  small  degree 
of  reputation  which  sovereigns  possess  in  the 
world." 

This  prince  occasionally  displayed  strength  of 
mind,  but  he  was  not  consistently  great.     When 
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Lord  Leicester  waited  upon  him  to  inquire  if  he 
intended  to  assist  the  Parliament  of  England 
against  Charles  the  First,  he  replied,  in  a  man- 
ner worthy  of  a  king — <(  The  King,  my  bro- 
ther, may  rest  assured,  that  I  am  no  friend  to 
seditious  subjects,  and  that  I  shall  never  assist 
them  against  their  sovereign." 

RICHELIEU, 

The  celebrated  statesman,  who  made  such  a 
conspicuous  figure  during  the  reign  of  Louis  the 
Thirteenth,  was  intended  for  the  army,  but  on 
his  elder  brother  giving  up  the  bishopric  of 
Lucan  to  become  a  Carthusian,  he  was  prevailed 
upon  by  his  family  to  take  orders,  in  order  to  be 
put  in  possession  of  the  benefice  vacated  by  his 
brother.  He  procured  the  necessary  bulls  for  the 
purpose  of  the  Pope,  by  falsifying  his  baptismal 
register,  and  by  this  artifice  gaining  one  year, 
he  made  up  the  term  requisite  by  the  canons. 
The  Pope,  Paul  the  Fifth,  not  finding  out  the 
trick  that  had  been  put  upon  him  till  it  was 
too  late,  contented  himself  with  saying — ce  This 
young  man  will  not  stop  here,  I  fancy." 

Richelieu  performed  his  exercise  for  the  de- 
gree of  D.  D.  at  the  Sorbonne,  in  his  episcopal 
robes,  he  being  then  not  twenty-five  years  of 
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age.  He  took  for  his  thesis,  Quis  similus  mihi  ? 
— "  Who  is  like  to  myself?" 

So  ambitious  was  this  minister  that  every- 
thing should  bend  to  his  will,  that  he  spoiled  the 
convenience  of  the  magnificent  palace  he  erected 
at  Richelieu,  merely  to  preserve  the  room  entire 
of  the  old  chateau  in  which  he  was  born. 

One  of  his  maxims  was — "  That  an  unfortu- 
nate and  an  imprudent  person  were  synonimous 
terms."  Of  his  own  method  of  acting,  he  thus 
speaks  :— "  I  never  dare  do  any  thing  till  I  have 
well  considered  it ;  but  when  I  have  once  taken 
my  resolution,  I  go  directly  to  my  point ;  I 
throw  down  every  thing  that  stands  in  my  way, 
I  cut  up  by  the  roots  every  thing  that  opposes 
me,  and  then  I  cover  every  thing  with  my  Car- 
dinars  robe." 

Richelieu  used  to  say,  that  the  favourites  of 
his  sovereign,  and  their  intrigues,  gave  him  more 
trouble  than  all  Europe  taken  together. 

Peter  the  Great,  on  seeing  the  statue  of  the 
Cardinal  at  the  Sorbonne,  exclaimed — "  This 
was  a  man  to  whom  I  should  very  gladly  have 
given  one  half  of  my  dominions,  if  he  would 
have  governed  the  other  half  for  me." 

Richelieu,  according  to  Legrais,  had  four 
hundred  thousand  livres  per  annum:    He  gave 
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one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  crowns  of  it 
in  pensions  to  men  of  learning  and  science.  He 
bestowed  in  that  manner  the  money  which  his 
table  would  have  cost  him,  for  as  he  was  a  vale- 
tudinarian, he  did  not  keep  a  table. 

The  Count  de  Charost  had  two  brothers,  one 
a  general,  the  other  an  archbishop.  Richelieu 
one  day  complained  to  him  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Archbishop.  "  Does  not  your  Eminence  know," 
replied  the  Count,  "  that  where  there  are  many 
brothers  in  a  family,  the  greatest  blockhead  is 
always  put  into  the  church  ?" — '*  Thanks  to 
you,  M.  De  Charost,  for  your  compliment,"  re- 
plied the  Cardinal. 

Richelieu  died,  completely  worn  out  with  fa- 
tigue of  body  and  mind,  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight. 
A  few  hours  before  he  died,  he  sent  for  M.  Chi- 
cot, his  physician,  and  desired  him,  as  a  man  of 
honour,  to  tell  him  what  he  really  thought  of 
his  situation.  ee  In  four-and-twenty  hours,"  he 
replied,  "  your  Eminence  will  be  either  dead  or 
cured."  Richelieu  knew  very  well  what  this 
meant,  and  sent  immediately  for  his  confessor, 
who  administered  the  last  sacraments  to  him. 
With  his  eyes  fixed  attentively  on  the  vessel  con- 
taining the  holy  element,  he  exclaimed — tc  Oh, 
my  J  udge,  condemn  me  if  in  what  I  have  done 
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I  have  ever  had  any  intentions  but  those  of  serv- 
ing the  King  and  the  country  !" 

He  was  asked,  when  nearly  j.n  the  agonies  of 
death,  if  he  sincerely  pardoned  all  his  enemies. 
"  I  never  had  any  but  those  of  the  state,"  was 
the  answer  of  the  dying  minister. 

Not  long  after  the  erection  of  his  magnificent 
mausoleum,  at  the  celebrated  college  of  the  Sor- 
bonne,  the  Princess  of  Conde,  sister  to  the  Due 
de  Montmorenci,  whom  Richelieu  had  caused  to 
be  beheaded,  came  to  visit  it,  and  (pointing  to 
the  tomb)  exclaimed,  in  the  words  of  the  sister 
of  Lazarus  to  the  Saviour  of  the  world — "  Lord, 
hadst  thou  been  here,  our  brother  had  not  died.** 
A  bon-mot  at  such  a  time,  and  such  a  place, 
and  under  such  circumstances,  past  and  present, 
might  suit  a  French  taste,  but  it  ill  accords  with 
the  sober  sentiments  of  an  English  individual. 

LOUIS  XIV. 

The  great  Prince  of  Conde  said  of  this  king, 
while  yet  veiy  young — "  There  is  stuff  enough 
in  him  to  make  three  kings  and  one  honest 
man."  The  flattery  and  servility  of  his  subjects 
destroyed  in  Louis  the  kingly  part  of  his  charac- 
ter ;  but  that  of  the  honest  man  remained,  as 
Louis  was  supposed,  during  his  very  long  reign, 
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never  to  have  broken  any  promise  which  he  had 
made,  nor  ever  to  have  betrayed  a  secret  con- 
fided to  him. 

M.  Du  Fresne  took  occasion  one  day  to  remark 
to  this  prince,  that  he  did  not  appear  to  be  suf- 
ficiently cautious  in  the  liberty  which  he  gave 
to  every  one  to  approach  his  person,  and  more 
particularly  when  he  was  at  war  with  a  nation 
(the  Dutch)  that  were  irritated  against  him,  and 
were  capable  of  attempting  any  thing.  "  I  have 
received,  Sir,"  said  Louis,  ' c  a  great  many  hints 
like  this,  but  in  short,  were  I  capable  of  taking 
them,  my  life  would  not  be  worth  having.  It 
is  in  the  hands  of  God;  he  will  dispose  of  it  as 
he  pleases,  and  therefore  I  do  not  presume  to 
make  the  least  alteration  in  my  conduct." 

"  I  know  well,"  once  observed  Louis,  "  that 
calumny  attacks  the  persons  of  kings,  as  well 
as  other  men ;  and  though  its  arrows  are  more 
concealed,  they  do  not  fail  to  penetrate  the  heart 
of  every  sovereign,  when  they  are  only  defend- 
ed by  the  external  marks  of  royalty.  When  a 
king  is  pleased  with  hearing  himself  continually 
praised,  and  when  his  heart  is  as  little  nice  as 
his  ears,  he  is  not  unusually  the  only  person  in 
his  kingdom  that  is  satisfied  with  himself.  Our 
saered  person  alone  does  not  render  our  repntt- 
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tion  sacred ;  and  though  I  know  very  well  that 
there  ought  to  be  a  great  deal  of  difference  be- 
tween the  courage  of  a  king  and  that  of  a  pri- 
vate person,  our  good  actions  and  our  virtues  can 
alone  ensure  us  immortality.  Kings  are  more 
cruelly  treated  with  respect  to  their  conduct  than 
other  men,  as  their  hearts  are  not,  like  their 
actions,  exposed  to  the  eyes  of  their  subjects. 
Subjects  in  general  judge  of  the  actions  of  princes 
from  their  own  interests  and  their  own  passions, 
and  very  rarely  according  to  justice  and  candour. 
Thus  it  happens  that  monarchs  are  often  blamed 
for  what  they  should  be  praised,  and  when  per- 
haps, to  perform  their  duty  properly,  they  are 
forced  to  sacrifice  every  thing  to  the  good  of  their 
people.  I  have  always  thought  that  the  first 
virtue  in  a  sovereign,  is  that  of  firmness  of  mind, 
and  that  he  should  never  permit  his  resolution 
to  be  shaken,  either  by  blame  or  by  praise ;  and 
that  to  govern  well  the  kingdom  intrusted  to 
his  care,  the  happiness  of  his  subjects  should  be 
made  the  pole  to  which  his  actions  should  point, 
without  taking  the  least  notice  of  the  storms  and 
the  different  tempests  that  may  agitate  his  ship." 
In  these  remarks,  as  well  as  in  the  directions  he 
gave  his  son,  the  natural  good  sense  and  good  in- 
tentions of  the  monarch  beam  out  in  spite  of  the 
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wretched  and  confined  education  given  him  by 
Mazarin,  the  better  to  be  governed  by  him,  and 
which  he  and  his  people  ever  had  reason  to  la- 
ment. He  was  however  extremely  ignorant  in 
subjects  of  science  and  literature,  but  from  a  very 
early  age  appears  to  have  been  modest  and  pru- 
dent, feeling  conscious  of  his  defective  education. 
Legrais  informs  us  that  when  Louis  was  about 
seventeen  years  of  age,  he  followed  him  and  his 
brother,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  out  of  the  theatre, 
and  heard  the  Duke  ask  the  King,  what  he 
thought  of  the  play  they  had  just  been  seeing, 
and  which  had  been  well  received  by  the  audi- 
ence. "  Brother,"  replied  Louis,  "  do  not  you 
know  that  I  never  pretend  to  give  my  opinion 
on  any  thing  that  I  do  not  perfectly  understand?" 

Louis,  on  hearing  a  public  speaker  make  use 
of  these  words— "  Le  Rot  et  I'Etaf"  exclaim- 
ed aloud—"  L'Etat  I  cest  Moi." 

It  is  stated  that  some  young  noblemen,  who 
were  about  the  person  of  Louis,  were  talking  one 
day  before  him  (when  about  eleven  years  of  age) 
of  the  despotic  power  of  the  emperors  of  the 
Turks,  and  what  great  things  they  affected  by 
it.  "  A.j,"  said  the  young  Prince,  '  -  this  may 
be  called  reigning  indeed."     The  Marshal  d'Es- 

-       B 
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,trees,  who  was  present,  said — "  Your  Majesty 
perhaps  does  not  know,  that  even  in  the  course 
of  my  life,  I  have  known  three  or  four  of  these 
;emperors  put  to  death  by  the  bowstring." 
.Marshal  De  Villeroi,  governor  to  the  King, 
immediately  rose  from  his  seat,  went  to  D'Es- 
trees,  and  thanked  him  for  the  excellent  lesson 
lie  had  given  his  royal  pupil. 

Louis  possessed  that  quality  of  an  honest  and 
ingenuous  mind,  which  is  ever  pleasing  and 
amiable ;  he  was  inclined  to  take  advice,  and  to 
filter  his  conduct  when  convinced  he  was  in  the 
wrong.  We  shall  select  an  instance  of  this. 
His  person  was  very  beautiful,  and,  with  youth- 
ful vanity,  he  was  fond  of  exhibiting  it.  He 
very  often,  for  that  purpose,  .danced  on  the 
stage  at  Versailles,  in  some  of  Quinault's  operas. 
Racine,  in  the  tragedy  of  Britannicus,  had  the 
boldness  to  say  of  Nero — 

With  futile  skill,  and  ill-directed  grace, 

He  pants  t'  outstrip  the  chariots  in  the  race  ; 

Gazed  at  hy  millions  of  plebeian  eyes, 

From  his  own  subjects'  hands  he  seeks  the  prize— 

A  prize  that  hut  proclaims  the  victor's  shame  ; 

How  far  helow  a  monarch's  nobler  aim ! 

judicious  monarch  took  the  hint,  and  never 
appeared  on  the,,  stage. 
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He  would  sometimes  observe,  with  a  melan- 
choly expression — ce  When  I  bestow  a  favour,  I 
make  one  person  ungrateful,  and  nineteen  per- 
sons discontented." 

The  cruelties  which  this  monarch  permitted 
to  be  exercised  against  his  Protestant  subjects, 
appear  to  have  been  instigated  by  his  fanatical 
chancellor,  Tellier,  and  his  confessor,  of  the 
same  name,  for  he  was  not  sanguinary,  and  his 
natural  good  sense  seems  to  breathe  with  a  ge- 
nuine feeling  and  sincerity  upon  the  subject  in 
his  instructions  to  his  son.  He  tells  him — "  It 
appears  to  me,  my  son,  that  those  persons  who 
wish  to  employ  extreme  and  violent  measures, 
do  not  understand  the  nature  of  the  evil,  occa- 
sioned, in  part,  by  the  warmth  of  the  imagina- 
tion, which  should  rather  be  suffered  to  die  away, 
^nd  to  extinguish  itself  insensibly,  than  to  be  in- 
flamed afresh  by  strong  opposition,  more  parti- 
cularly when  the  corruption  is  not  confined  to 
a  small  number  of  persons,  who  are  known,  but 
diffused  through  all  parts  of  the  state:  and  be- 
sides, these  reformers  speak  truth  upon  many 
subjects.  The  best  method  then  to  reduce  by 
degrees  the  number  of  Huguenots  in  my  king- 
dom, is  most  certainly  not  that  of  continually 
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harassing  them  with  some  new  and  rigorous 
edict." 

Louis's  mind  seems  to  have  been  so  consti- 
tuted, that  he  applied  with  as  great  diligence  to 
little  things  as  to  great  ones,  to  build  a  summer- 
house  or  to  direct  a  siege.  When  his  grandson, 
the  Duke  of  Anjou,  with  his  two  brothers,  set 
out  for  Spain,  he  had  settled  their  route  so 
perfectly,  that  he  had  noted  down  the  inns  in 
which  they  were  to  eat  and  sleep ;  and  they 
found,  to  their  mortification,  that  he  had  not  al- 
lowed them  to  dine  any  where  upon  the  road, 
permitting  them  only  to  breakfast  and  to  sup. 

In  his  last  hours,  Louis  displayed  a  greatness 
of  mind  worthy  of  his  elevated  station. — "  Why 
do  you  weep  ?M  said  he  to  his  attendants,  "  did 
you  think  me  immortal  ?"  The  fortitude  with 
which  he  met  his  end,  was  divested  of  that  glare 
of  ostentation  which  had  tinselled  his  life ;  he 
had  the  courage  even  to  acknowledge  his  errors, 
and  his  advice  to  his  infant  successor  was,  to 
avoid  that  glory  which  he  himself  had  sought 
by  conquest,  and  to  consider  the  happiness  of  his 
people  as  the  principal  object  of  his  government. 

(<  The  masculine  beauty  of  his  person,"  says 
an  historian,  "  was  embellished  with  a  noble  air; 
the  dignity  of  his  behaviour  was  tempered  with 
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the  highest  affability  and  politenesss ;  elegant 
without  effeminacy ;  addicted  to  pleasure  with- 
out neglecting  business ;  decent  in  his  very 
vices,  and  beloved  in  the  midst  of  arbitrary  power. 
But  his  qualities  seemed  rather  those  that 
attract  a  momentary  regard,  than  command  a 
permanent  esteem ;  the  talents,  the  fire  of  the 
statesman  and  the  hero,  were  still  wanting ;  va- 
nity rather  prompted  him  to  insult,  than  ambi- 
tion to  enslave  his  neighbours ;  though  he  fre- 
quently took  the  field,  and  reduced  in  person 
Franche Comte,  and  severalof  the  strongest  towns 
in  the  Netherlands,  yet  his  personal  courage  has 
not  escaped  imputation,  and  in  repeated  cam- 
paigns he  never  exposed  his  life  or  reputation  to 
the  hazard  of  a  battle.  A  purer  praise  attends 
the  care  with  which  he  fostered  the  arts  and 
sciences ;  though  his  own  acquisitions  in  litera- 
ture were  few  and  limited,  yet  he  patronized 
the  learned  with  a  liberal  hand,  and  the  painter, 
the  sculptor,  and  the  architect,  were  awakened 
into  life  by  the  genial  rays  of  his  bounty." 

BAYARD. 

The  religion  of  chivalry  was  altogether  that  of 
•the  heart,  comprised  of  love,  faith,  hope,  grati- 
E  3  ■ 
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tude,  joy,  fidelity,  honour,  mercy ;  a  devotion  of 
mind  and  strength  of  the  whole  man,  of  his  soul 
and  body,  to  the  discharge  of  duty,  and  to  the 
sacrifice  of  every  selfish  and  dishonourable  feel- 
ing that  was  contrary.  It  was  to  obey  a  com- 
mandment, which  was  in  unison  with  all  the 
elevated  sentiments  of  nature,  and  calculated 
most  effectually  to  develop  every  quality  that 
was  the  object  of  esteem  and  reverence.  The 
knights  of  old,  though  they  were  slain  in  battle, 
cut  off  in  the  flower  of  their  youth,  and  in  the 
moment  of  victory,  yet  could  and  did  exult  in  the 
words  of  the  Psalmist — f '  My  flesh  and  my  heart 
faileth,  but  God  is  the  strength  of  my  heart,  and 
my  portion  for  ever."  This  was  the  well-spring 
of  their  virtues* — the  pride  of  their  nobility — the 
exalted  principle  which  enabled  them  to  re- 
nounce the  dearest  blessings  of  life,  their  coun- 
try, "and  their  station,  to  defend  the  cause  of 
God,  and  of  the  oppressed.  Such  was  the  spirit 
thatanimated Bayard  the  chevalier — "sans  peur 
et  sans  reproche." 

What  would  our  modem  noble  youths  say,  were 
they  to  receive  from  their  mothers  an  admonition 
like  that  addressed  to  Bayard  by  maternal  affection 
and  anxiety  ?  Bayard  was  about  to  enter  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  as  page,  and  previous 
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to  his  departure,  his  mother  gave  him  her  blessing 
and  her  charge. — "  I  recommend  to  your  attention 
three  things,  and  if  you  fulfil  them,  he  assured 
that  you  will  live  with  honour  in  this  world, 
and  that  God  will  bless  you.  The  first  is,  that 
you  fear  God,  serve  him,  and  love  him,  without 
ever  offending  him,  if  that  be  possible.  It  is  he 
who  created  us,  in  whom  we  live,  and  by  whom 
we  are  preserved ;  it  is  by  him  that  we  shall  be 
saved.  Without  him,  and  without  his  grace, 
we  shall  never  be  able  to  perform  the  smallest 
good  action.  Be  particular  to  pray  to  him  every 
day,  both  morning  and  evening,  and  he  will  as- 
sist you.  The  second  is,  that  you  be  gentle  and 
courteous  towards  the  nobility — that  you  evince 
neither  "  hauteur"  nor  pride  towards  any  per- 
son— that  you  be  ready  always  to  oblige  every 
person — that  you  avoid  deceit,  falsehood,  and 
envy,  these  are  vices  unworthy  of  a  Christian — 
that  you  be  sober,  faithful  to  your  word,  and, 
above  all,  charitable  to  the  poor,  and  God  will 
return  to  you  again  whatever  you  shall  give  for 
the  love  of  him.  Particularly  console  the  wi- 
dows and  orphans,  as  much  as  will  be  in  your 
power.  Finally,  avoid  flatterers,  and  take  care 
that  you  never  become  one  of  them ;  it  is  a  cha- 
racter equally  odious  and  pernicious.     The  third 
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thing  which  I  recommend  to  you  again,  is  cha* 
rity ;  that  will  never  bring  you  to  poverty : 
and,  believe  me,  whatever  alms  you  givejbr  the 
love  of  God,  will  be  profitable  both  to  body  and 
soul.  Behold,  this  is  all  I  have  to  say  unto  you  ! 
Neither  your  father  nor  I  have  a  long  time  to 
live.  God  grant  that  before  we  die,  we  may 
hear  news  of  you  which  may  bring  honour  upon 
ourselves  and  upon  you  !  I  commend  you  to 
the  Divine  goodness." 

I  envy  not  the  apathy  that  can  read  the  above 
dictate  of  a  mother's  love,  without  acknowledg- 
ing that  the  principle  that  exalted  it  is  indeed 
fruitful  of  whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  what- 
soever things  are  pure ;  and  if  the  mother  was 
worthy  of  the  son,  it  is  well  known  the  son  was 
worthy  of  the  mother.  Attend  to  his  reply — 
"  Madam,  I  thank  you,  with  all  my  heart,  for 
these  good  lessons  which  you  have  given  to  me ; 
and  I  hope,  by  the  grace  of  Him  to  whom  you 
commend  me,  dearly  to  preserve  them  in  me- 
mory, and  to  give  you  satisfaction  by  my  faithful 
practice." 

To  begin  the  morning  of  life  with  piety,  is 
the  way  to  ensure  a  bright  day  and  serene  even- 
ing ;  and  never  is  it  more  interesting  than  when 
shining  forth  from  the  young  warrior's  breast, 
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communicating  its  mild  and  heavenly  nature  to 
his  warlike  energies.  Thus  was  the  life  of  this 
generous  and  noble  hero  a  practical  illustration 
of  his  mother's  instructions.  "  He  loved  and 
feared  God/'  says  his  biographer ;  "  he  had  al- 
ways recourse  to  him  in  difficulty,  praying  regu- 
larly, both  morning  and  evening,  for  which  pur- 
pose he  would  be  always  alone." 

Every  feature  of  his  great  character  was 
touched  by  the  beauty,  and  animated  by  the 
spirit  of  this  high  principle  of  piety.  "  He 
never  refused  to  assist  his  neighbour,  either  in 
doing  him  a  service,  or  in  affording  him  money, 
and  this  he  always  performed  in  secret,  and 
with  the  best  grace.  No  poor  gentleman  ever 
experienced  his  refusal,  whatever  he  might  have 
wished  from  him.  It  is  calculated  that  he  ena- 
bled, by  his  bounty,  and  caused  to  marry,  more 
than  a  hundred  poor  orphans,  both  of  noble  and 
of  common  family.  The  widow  was  sure  to  meet 
with  his  assistance  and  consolation.  In  war,  he 
used  to  mount  a  soldier,  give  clothes  to  one  man^ 
money  to  another,  and  contrived  always  to  per- 
suade them,  that  it  was  he  who  was  under  the 
obligation.  He  had  great  and  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  gaining  money,  but  he  gave  away  the 
profit  of   ransoms,  and  reserved  nothing.     He 
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never  departed  from  a  house  in  which  he  had 
been  lodged,  without  paying  for  what  he  had 
required." 

Numerous  are  the  instances  which  might  be 
adduced  to  verify  this  testimony — one  only  we 
shall  cite.  It  happened  that  an  unfortunate 
young  lady,  abandoned  by  her  mother,  and  en- 
ticed away  by  his  valet,  excited  at  once  his  com- 
miseration and  curiosity. — "  Plut  a  Dieu"  cried 
the  unhappy  girl,  "  que  je  fusse  morte  avec  hon- 
neur  avant  que  me  voir  enlre  vos  mains  ;  mats,  ma 
mere,  ne  m'y  aforcee  que  par  misere,  car  nous  mou- 
rons  de  faim."  Here  she  was  overpowered  by 
her  grief.  Bayard,  deeply  affected,  and  observ- 
ing so  much  virtue  in  this  young  person,  replied 
to  her — "  Indeed,  my  dear  young  lady,  I  shall 
take  good  care  how  I  combat  those  noble  senti- 
ments which  you  evince.  I  have  always  re- 
spected virtue,  and  I  respect  it  particularly  in 
the  nobility.  Be  comforted,  and  come  with  me ; 
I  will  conduct  you  to  a  house  where  your  honour 
will  be  in  safety."  Saying  this,  he  took  the 
light  from  his  servant,  and  conducted  her  to  the 
house  of  a  lady  to  whom  he  was  related,  and 
who  lived  near  his  own. 

The  following  morning  he  sent  to  inquire  for 
the  mother,  whom  he  reproached  in  the  most  se- 
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vere  terms  for  having  been  induced  to  give  up 
her  daughter ;  "  and  above  all/'  said  he,  **  be- 
ing of  noble  family,  you  are  still  more  guilty .". 
The  poor  woman,  terrified  at  what  had  happen- 
ed, assured  him  of  her  daughter's  honour,  and 
that  her  fault  was  only  occasioned  by  hun- 
ger and  misery.  "  But  tell  me,"  replied  Bay- 
ard, "  has  no  one  proposed  marriage  to  her  ?" — 
"  One  of  our  neighbours,"  she  answered,  "  a 
gentleman  of  fortune,  spoke  to  me  on  the  sub- 
ject a  short  time  ago ;  but  he  demanded  a  dowry 
of  six  thousand  florins,  and  that  is  more  than 
double  of  all  I  possess  in  the  world." — "  And 
would  he  marry  her,"  replied  Bayard,  ff.  if  she 
had  this  fortune?" — "  Yes,  my  Lord,  very  cer- 
tainly," replied  the  widow.  Then  the  Knight 
sent  for  his  purse,  from  which  he  drew  three 
hundred  crowns,  which  he  presented  to  her,  say- 
ing— "  Here  are  two  hundred  crowns,  which  are 
worth  more  than  six  thousand  florins,  to  portion 
your  daughter,  and  a  hundred  crowns  for  her 
dress  and  toilet."  He  then  presented  another 
hundrld  crowns  to  the  mother,  and  charged  his 
valet  de  chambre  to  keep  a  watch  upon  the  con- 
duct of  the  parties,  and  to  give  him  an  account 
of  it  until  she  should  be  married.  The  wedding 
took  place  in  three  days,  and  the  generosity  of 
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Bayard  was  rewarded  by  the  satisfaction  which 
he  felt  in  preserving  the  honour  of  a  young,  no- 
ble, and  virtuous  girl,  and  having  rendered  her, 
by  his  conduct,  a  respectable  and  exemplary  wife. 
"  Bayard,"  says  his  biographer,  "  was  the 
sworn  enemy  of  all  flatterers  and  flattery  ;  and 
with  whatever  great  prince  he  had  to  speak,  it 
was  always  the  truth  which  he  uttered.  Scan- 
dal was  hateful  to  him,  and  he  never  took 
part  in  it ;  on  the  contrary,  he  repressed  it  as 
much  as  he  could.  He  despised  riches  all  his 
life,  and  he  little  esteemed  the  rich  if  they  were 
not  also  virtuous.  He  equally  hated  the  hypo- 
crite, and  the  bully  who  affected  to  be  brave ; 
and  he  punished,  with  severity,  those  who  quit- 
ted their  standards  for  plunder.  The  history  of 
his  life  will  display  his  valour,  his  wisdom  in 
council,  and  his  prudence  in  action ;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  observation,  that  this  illustrious  che- 
valier was  not  one  of  those  who,  having  com- 
menced well,  fall  off  with  years;  nor  on  the 
other  hand,  of  those  who  finish  their  career  more 
honourably  than  they  commenced  it.  A  beau- 
tiful consistency  marked  every  period  of  his  life. 
His  virtues  were  displayed  in  earliest  youth ; 
they  were  developed  by  maturity,  they  were  un- 
affected by  external  things,  riche3,  honours,  or 
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fame,  and  they  were  crowned  by  a  death  of 
glory  and  piety,  and  followed  by  a  renown  which 
will  endure  to  the  latest  posterity.  In  short,  he 
furnished  one  of  those  bright  examples,  without 
which,  the  dark  scenes  of  this  deceitful  world 
would  present  little  to  arrest  our  interest,  or  ex- 
cite our  regard/' 

It  is  related  of  him,  that  he  never  desired  to 
have  a  high  command,  but  rather  to  serve  in  a 
subordinate  character,  that  he  might  have  liberty 
to  expose  his  person  to  danger,  and  be  exempt 
from  responsibility. 

The  fortune  and  the  fate  of  this  truly  gallant 
man,  present  indeed  a  memorable  example  to  di- 
rect and  encourage  youth.  The  spirit  of  the  age 
in  which  he  lived  was  superstitious,  and  in 
conformity  to  it,  we  are  told,  that  his  horoscope 
was  drawn  by  an  astrologer,  of  great  celebrity 
at  that  period.  This  searcher  into  futurity  pre- 
dicted, that  Bayard  would  never  arrive  at  opu- 
lence.— "  Thou  shalt  be  rich  in  honour  and 
in  virtue,"  were  his  words,  "  but  you  will 
never  possess  the  goods  of  fortune."  The  pro- 
phet doubtless  drew  his  inference  from  premises, 
which  experience  enables  us  to  pronounce  well 
founded — that  riches  were  not  likely  to  be 
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sought,  valued,  or  cherished,  by  a  soul  like  that 
of  Bayard.  The  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  was 
strictly  accomplished.  Bayard  had  been  for 
nine  years  lieutenant-general  for  the  King,  the 
highest  office  in  the  French  army,  and  immense 
ransoms  and  treasure  had  passed  through  his 
hands,  and  yet  he  left  upon  his  death  a  revenue 
not  exceeding  four  hundred  livres. 

When  the  fatal  wound  was  given  which  de- 
prived the  world  of  this  true  hero  and  admirable 
man,  at  the  retreat  of  Rebec,  1524,  Bayard  im- 
mediately felt  that  it  was  mortal.  His  first 
cry  was — "  Jesus  !  ah,  mon  Dieu,  je  suis  mort !" 
Unable  to  remain  on  his  horse,  he  directed  an 
attfttdant  to  place  him  under  a  tree,  with  his 
face  towards  the  enemy.  He  then  kissed  the 
handle  of  his  sword,  which  he  elevated  instead 
of  a  cross,  and  addressed  his  prayers  to  God; 
and  in  this  posture,  which  became  his  character 
both  as  a  soldier  and  a  Christian,  he  calmly 
awaited  the  approach  of  death.  His  friend, 
D'Alegre,  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  be 
farther  removed,  but  he  would  not  permit  it. 
— "  It  is  all  over  with  me,"  he  said;  "  I  am  a 
dead  man ;  I  should  be  sorry,  in  my  last  mo- 
ments, and  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  to  turn 
my   back   to   the    enemy."      He   had  still  the 
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strength  to  order  a  charge,  when  he  saw  the  Spa- 
niards were  beginning  to  advance.  Bourbon, 
who  had  led  the  van  of  the  enemy,  found  him 
in  this  situation,  and  expressed  regret  and  pity 
for  the  sight.  "  Pity  not  me,"  said  the  noble- 
souled  Bayard;  "  I  die  as  a  man  of  honour 
ought — in  the  discharge  of  my  duty ;  they  in- 
deed are  objects  of  pity  who  fight  against  their 
king,  their  country,  and  their  oath."  His  maitre 
d'hotely  who  was  a  gentleman  of  Dauphiny, 
named  Jaques  Jeoffri  de  Milieu,  burst  into  tears 
by  the  side  of  his  beloved  master,  as  did  also  the 
other  attendants,  all  of  whom  Bayard  endea- 
voured to  console. — "It  is  the  will  of  God," 
said  he,  "  to  draw  me  to  himself;  he  has  pre- 
served me  long  onough  in  this  world,  and  he 
has  bestowed  upon  me  more  mercy  and  grace 
than  I  have  ever  deserved."  Then,  having  no 
priest,  he  made  his  confession  to  his  gentleman, 
whom  he  commanded  to  take  care  that  he  was 
not  moved,  since  the  least  motion  occasioned  in- 
supportable pain.  The  Sieur  D'Alegre,  mayor 
of  Paris,  asked  what  were  his  last  wishes,  and  he 
received  them,  and  immediately  John  Diesbac,  a 
Swiss  captain,  proposed  to  remove  him  for  fear 
he  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  but 
Jie  replied  to  him,  as  he  4id  to  all  the  officers 
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who  stood  around — "  Leave  me  to  think  of  my 
conscience  the  few  moments  I  have  to  live.  I 
beseech  you  to  retire,  lest  you  should  be  made 
prisoners,  and  that  would  be  an  addition  to  my 
pain.  It  is  all  over  with  me ;  you  can  be  no 
assistance  to  me  in  any  thing. — All  that  I  beg 
of  you  to  do  for  me,  Seigneur  D'Alegre,  is  to 
assure  the  King  that  I  die  his  servant,  and  only 
regretting  that  I  cannot  serve  him  any  more. 
Present  my  respects  to  my  Lords  the  Princes  of 
France,  and  to  all  the  gentlemen  and  captains. 
Farewell,  my  good  friends !  I  recommend  to  you 
my  poor  soul !"  Upon  this  they  took  their  last 
leave  of  him,  and  retired.  At  the  same  moment 
the  Marquis  de  Pescara  came  up  to  him,  and, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  exclaimed — "  Would  to 
God,  Seigneur  Bayard,  that  I  had  shed  my  blood, 
as  much  as  I  could  lose,  without  dying,  to  have 
you  now  my  prisoner,  in  good  health ;  you  should 
soon  know  how  much  I  have  always  esteemed 
your  person,  your  courage,  and  all  the  virtues 
which  you  possess,  and  for  which  I  have  never 
known  your  equal."  He  then  caused  his  own 
tent  to  be  carried  to  the  spot,  and  spread  round 
the  dying  Bayard,  and  assisted  in  raising  him 
upon  the  bed.  He  placed  a  guard  to  take  care 
that  no  one  should  plunder  or  disturb  him,  and 
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he  himself  went  for  the  priest,  to  whom  Bayard 
confessed,  in  full  possession  of  his  faculties,  and 
With  an  edifying  piety. 

The  Spanish  army,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  hastened  to  admire  the  expiring  hero. 
The  Constable  De  Bourbon  came  with  the 
others,  and  said — "  Ah  !  Capitaine  Bayard,  que 
je  suis  marri  et  deplaisant  de  voas  voir  en  cet 
etat  !  je  vous  ai  toujour s  aime  et  honore  pour  la 
grande  pronesse  et  sagesse  qui  est  en  vous:  ah  I  qui 
j'ai  grande  pitie  de  vous  J"  Bayard  summoned 
up  all  his  strength,  and  with  a  firm  voice,  made 
him  that  answer,  for  ever  memorable,  already 
related — P.  Monseigneur,  je  vous  remercie  ;  il  riy 
a  point  de  pitie  en  moi  que  meurs  en  homme  de  bien, 
servant  mon  roi;  ilfaut  avoir  pitie  de  vous  qui 
porte  les  armes  contre  votre  prince,  votre  patrie, 
et  votre  serment."  The  Constable  remained  a 
short  time  with  him,, and  gave  him  his  reasons 
for  quitting  the  kingdom ;  but  Bayard  besought 
him  to  seek  the  King's  pardon  and  favour,  for 
that  otherwise  he  would  remain  all  his  life 
without  either  wealth  or  honour.  Bayard,  now 
left  with  his  confessor,  thought  only  of  death. 
He  devoutly  recited  the  Psalm  Miserere  me, 
Dens,  after  which  he  prayed  in  the  following 
p  3 
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words,  with  an  audible  voice — "  Oh,  my  God ! 
who  has  promised  an  asylum  in  thy  pity  for 
the  greatest  sinners  who  return  to  thee  sin* 
cerely  and  with  all  their  heart,  in  thee  do  I 
place  my  trust,  and  in  thy  promises  all  my 
hope.  Thou  art  my  God,  my  Creator,  and  my 
Redeemer.  I  confess  that  against  thee  I  have 
mortally  offended,  and  that  a  thousand  years  of 
fasting  upon  bread  and  water  in  the  desert,  could 
never  efface  my  sins ;  hut,  my  God,  thou  know- 
est  that  I  had  resolved  to  repent,  if  thou  hadst 
prolonged  my  life.  I  know  all  my  weakness, 
and  that  of  myself  I  never  should  have  been 
able  to  merit  the  entrance  into  Paradise,  and 
that  no  creature  can  obtain  it,  only  through  thy 
infinite  mercy.  Oh,  my  God  !  my  Father !  for- 
get my  sins — listen  only  to  thy  clemency.  Let 
thy  justice   be  appeased  by  the   merits  of  the 

blood  of  Jesus  Christ "     Death  cut  short 

the  sentence.  It  was  in  pronouncing  the  ador- 
able name  of  the  Saviour  of  sinners,  the  hero 
yielded  up  his  soul  to  his  Creator,  in  the  forty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  month  of 
April  1524.  Such  was  the  life,  and  such,  the 
death*  of  a  Christian  hero. 
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BOSSUET — HENRIETTA,  DUCHESS  OP  ORLEANS. 

One  of  the  finest  of  the  funeral  orations  of  this 
eminent  man,  so  distinguished  for  his  erudition, 
eloquence,  and  powers  of  reasoning,  is  that  pro- 
nounced by  him  on  the  death  of  Henrietta  Anne, 
the  beautiful  daughter  of  our  unfortunate  Charles 
the  First,  the  favourite  sister  of  Charles  the  Se- 
cond, and  wife  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  It  is 
well  known  that  this  princess,  on  the  29th  of 
June  1670,  after  taking  a  glass  of  cold  water, 
or  succory  water,  in  her  apartment  at  St.  Cloudy 
was  seized  with  a  shivering,  succeeded  by  a 
burning  heat,  which  threw  her  into  the  most 
excruciating  torments.  She  cried  out,  that  she 
was  poisoned:  the  physicians  were  sent  for; 
when  they  saw  her,  they  were  struck  with  hor- 
ror at  her  livid  appearance,  pronounced  her  be- 
yond medical  aid,  and  advised  her  to  receive 
without  delay  the  last  sacraments  of  the  church. 
The  princess  heard  them  announce  her  fate  with 
firmness,  and  recollecting  the  manner  in  which 
Bossuet  had  attended  her  mother,  the  Queen 
Dowager  of  England,  she  desired  that  not  an 
instant  should  be  lost  in  sending  for  him*  Three 
couriers  were  successively  dispatched  tohim3  and 
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he  arrived  between  eleven  and  twelve  at  night 
at  St.  Cloud. 

In  the  interval  she  suffered  the  most  dreadful 
pains,  and  her  immediate  dissolution  being  ap- 
prehended, she  made  a  general  confession  of  her 
sins  to  the  Abbe  Feuillet,  a  person  generally- 
esteemed,  but  of  harsh  character.  When  her' 
confession  was  finished,  her  attendants  were 
called  in;  the  whole  scene  was  afflicting  and 
horrible.  The  account  which  we  have  of  the 
conduct  of  the  confessor  makes  us  (perhaps  un- 
reasonably) blame  his  merciless  austerity.  Her 
lamentable  shrieks  he  treated  as  acts  of  rebellion 
against  the  Divine  will,  and  told  her  that  her 
sins  were  not  punished  as  she  deserved.  In  the 
midst  of  her  convulsions  she  received  his  reproofs 
with  mildness,  but  often  inquired  of  Madame 
de  la  Fayette,  who  was  at  her  bedside,  if  Bos- 
suet  were  not  yet  come.  Before  he  came  she 
received  extreme  unction  from  the  Abbe  Feuil- 
let. Having  exclaimed  in  an  agony  of  pain — 
"  Will  these  torments  never  end  ?" — c '  Don't 
forget  yourself  in  this  manner,"  said  the  austere 
Abbe ;  ' (  you  ought  to  be  better  disposed  for 
suffering :  but  I  must  tell  you  your  sufferings 
will  soon  end." 

At  length  Bossuet  arrived.     As  soon  as  the 
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Princess  saw  him,  she  made  him  promise  not  to 
quit  her  till  she  had  breathed  her  last.  He 
knelt  down,  dissolved  in  tears,  leaning  on  her 
bed,  and  holding  a  crucifix  in  his  hand.  With 
a  tremulous  voice,  often  interrupted  by  his  own 
feelings,  he  invited  her  to  join  him,  as  far  as  her 
sufferings  allowed,  in  the  reflections,  prayers,  and 
acts  of  contrition,  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  which 
he  should  address  to  God  for  her,  and  in  her 
name.  He  was  exceedingly  moved,  and  every 
person  present  sympathized  in  the  scene :  nothing 
could  exceed  the  tender  and  affecting  sentiments 
of  piety  which  Bossuet  suggested  to  her :  he  fi- 
nally subdued  by  them,  in  a  great  measure,  her 
sense  of  the  cruel  sufferings  which  she  endured. 
The  Princess  heard  him  with  a  mild  and  com- 
posed constancy;  if  he  stopped  for  a  moment, 
she  gently  entreated  him  to  continue,  assuring 
him  that  his  words  were  of  inestimable  value  to 
her.  He  then  read  over  to  her  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  soul  in  the  liturgy ;  explained  it  to 
her;  made  her  gently  repeat  with  him  its  sooth- 
ing prayers,  and  softly  instilled  into  her  the  sen- 
timents which  they  are  intended  to  convey ;  fill- 
ed her  soul  with  faith,  with  compunction,  with 
calm,  with  resignation,  and,  above  all,  with  di- 
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vine  love  for  Him  into  whose  hands  she  was" 
about  so  soon  to  yield  up  her  soul. 

She  herself  at  last  felt  a  consciousness  of  her 
serene  triumph  over  pain. — "  Oh,  my  God/'  she 
exclaimed,  tc  why  did  I  not  always  adhere  to 
thee  I"  She  recollected  that  the  crucifix  which 
Bossuet  held  in  his  hands  was  the  same  which  he 
had  given  to  her  mother  to  hold  in  her  agony : 
she  took  it  from  him,  and  kept  it  in  her  hands, 
till  she  breathed  her  last  sigh. 

An  hour  before  she  died,  she  turned  to  Ma- 
'dame  de  la  Fayette,  and  in  the  English  language^ 
which  Bossuet  did  not  understand,  desired  her 
to  observe,  that  "  full  of  gratitude  for  the  spiri- 
tual assistance  which  she  had  received  from  Bos- 
suet, she  requested,  that  after  her  decease,  a  par- 
ticular emerald  ring,  set  in  diamonds  of  great 
price,  might  be  presented  to  him."  Her  tortures 
continued  to  the  last,  but  her  patience  remained : 
she  persisted  to  listen  to  the  exhortations,  to  re- 
peat the  prayers,  and  to  make,  the  humble  and 
fervent  offering  of  herself  to  the  Divine  will, 
which  Bossuet  suggested  to  her.  Those  who 
heard  them  never  forgot  them :  the  Abbe  Feuillet 
declared  he  never  heard  any  thing  so  completely 
fine.  At  three  in  the  morning  the  Princess  died. 
The  particulars  of  her  death  were  immediately  re-. 
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lateci  by  Madame  de  la  Fayette  to  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth .  He  sent  for  Bossuet,  heard  them  again  from 
him,  and  then  with  his  own  hand  put  the  eme- 
rald ring,  mentioned  by  the  Princess,  on  the  pre- 
late's finger,  and  desired  him  to  wear  it  for  the 
rest  of  his  life,  in  remembrance  of  her.  He 
added,  that  he  himself  could  not  better  shew  his 
regard  to  the  memory  of  his  sister-in-law  than 
by  desiring  Bossuet  to  pronounce  her  funeral 
oration. 

Every  thing  we  know  of  Bossuet  leads  us  to 
think  that  he  had  a  very  feeling  heart ;  it  cer- 
tainly is  discernible  in  every  line  of  his  funeral 
oration  on  the  Princess.  He  chose  for  his  text 
the  verse  of  Ecclesiastes,  so  suitable  to  the  occa- 
sion— "  Vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity  !"  Hav- 
ing pronounced  these  comprehensive  words,  he 
remained  for  some  moments  silent,  evidently 
overpowered  by  his  feelings.  ' c  It  was  to  be  my 
lot,"  he  then  exclaimed,  "  to  perform  this  me- 
lancholy duty  to  the  memory  of  this  illustrious 
princess !  she  whom  I  had  observed  so  attentive 
while  I  performed  the  same  duty  to  her  royal 
mother,  was  herself  so  soon  to  become  the  theme 
of  a  similar  discourse  !  and  my  voice  was  so  soon 
to  be  exerted  in  discharging  the  like  melancholy 
duty  to  her.     Oh  vanity !  oh  nothing !  oh  mor- 
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tals  !  ever  ignorant  of  what  awaits  you !  But  a 
month  ago,  would  she  have  thought  it !  would 
you  have  thought  that  you  were  so  soon  to  meet 
again  to  bewail  her  own  fate !  Oh  vanity  of  va- 
nities !  all  is  vanity !  These  are  the  only  words, 
the  only  reflection  which,  in  such  an  event,  my 
sorrow  leaves  me." 

After  this  exordium,  Bossuet  pursues  his 
theme :  he  describes,  in  strains  always  eloquent, 
but  always  mournful,  the  short  but  brilliant  ca- 
reer of  the  Princess,  so  highly  stationed — so 
greatly  gifted — so  widely  admired,  and  so  gene- 
rally loved !  the  idol  of  the  world — the  pride  of 
her  august  family — the  delight  of  all  who  ap- 
proached her ! — "  Yet  what,"  he  exclaimed,  "  is 
all  this  which  we,  so  much  below  it,  so  greatly 
admire  ?  While  we  tremble  in  the  view  of  the 
great,  God  smites  them,  that  they  may  serve  as 
warnings  to  us.  Yes ;  so  little  does  he  consider 
these  great  ones,  that  he  makes  them  often  serve 
as  mere  materials  for  our  instruction.  We  have 
always  sufficient  reason  to  be  convinced  of  our 
nothingness ;  but  if  to  wean  our  hearts  from  the 
fascinations  of  the  world,  the  powerful  and  the 
astonishing  is  necessary,  what  we  now  behold  is 
sufficiently  terrible.  Oh,  night  of  wo  !  oh,  night 
of  horror!  when,  like  a  peal  of  thunder,  the 
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dreadful  words,  *  Henrietta  is  dying — Henrietta 
is  dead/  burst  upon  us !  Nothing  could  be  heard 
but  cries — nothing  was  discernible  but  grief,  de- 
spair, and  the  image  of  death !" 

The  writers  of  the  time  assert,  that  when  Bos- 

'   suet  pronounced  these  words,  the  whole  auditory 

arose  from  their  seats ;  that  terror  was  visible  in 

every  countenance,  and  that  for  some  moments 

Bossuet  himself  was  unable  to  proceed. 

BOSSUET,  BOURDALOUE,  AND  MASSILLON. 

These  three  eminent  French  divines  had  each 
'  (  U  -their  peculiar  excellence :  splendour,  sublimity, 
and  pathos,  arrest  the  admiration  of  the  reader  in 
countless  passages  of  the  sermons  of  Bossuet; 
elegance  and  grace  charm  him  in  those  of  Mas- 
sillon ;  while  the  simple,  unadorned  eloquence  of 
Bourdaloue  satisfies  the  mind,  and  enters  deep 
into  the  heart. 

In  delivering  their  sermons,  Bourdaloue  used 
no  action ;  Bossuet  and  Massillon  used  much  : 
the  action  of  the  latter  was  much  admired ;  it  pro- 
duced an  extraordinary  effect  when  he  pronounced 
his  funeral  oration  upon  -Louis  the  Fourteenth. 
The  church  was  hung  with  black ;  a  magnificent 
mausoleum  was  raised  over  the  bier ;  the  edifice 
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was  filled  with  trophies,  and  other  memorials  of 
the  monarch's  past  glories ;  daylight  was  exclu- 
ded, but  innumerable  tapers  supplied  its  place ; 
and  the  ceremony  was  attended  by  the  most  il- 
lustrious persons  in  the  kingdom.  Massillon  as- 
cended the  pulpit,  contemplated  for  some  mo- 
ments the  scene  before  him,  then  raised  his  arms 
to  heaven,  looked  down  on  the  scene  beneath, 
and  after  a  short  pause,  slowly  said,  in  a  solemn, 
subdued  tone — "  Mes  freres,  Dieu  seul  est 
grand  !" — "  God  only  is  great !"  With  one  im- 
pulse the  auditory  rose  from  their  seats,  turned 
to  the  altar,  and  slowly  and  reverently  bowed. 

Nothing  is  more  affecting  than  the  prayer 
with  which  Massillon  closed  the  last  sermon 
which  he  made  to  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  during  his 
minority. — "  Great  God,  the  giver  of  all  good 
kings — of  that  greatest  blessing  which  can  be 
bestowed  upon  nations !  you  still  hold  in  your 
hands  the  august  child  whom  you  have  destined 
for  our  monarch:  his  age,  his  innocence,  still 
leave  him  the  work  of  your  mercies.  Great 
God !  as  yet,  there  is  time !  form  him  for  the 
happiness  of  the  nation  to  whom  you  have  re- 
served him!  Make  him  a  king  after  your  own 
heart !  Make  him,  oh  God,  the  father  of  your 
people,  the  protector  of  your  church,  the  model 
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of  the  morals  of  his  subjects — the  pacifier  rather 
than  the  conqueror  of  nations,  the  arbiter  rather 
than  the  terror  of  his  neighbours !  May  all  Eu- 
rope be  more  envious  of  our  happiness,  and  de-* 
lighted  with  our  virtues,  than  jealous  of  our 
conquests  and  our  victories !" 

Lessons  of  more  pure  or  more  useful  morality 
were  never  offered  from  the  pulpit  to  any  mo- 
narch, than  those  which  the  sermons  of  Massillon 
exhibit.  Surrounded  as  the  monarch  was  by 
the  blandishments  of  a  court,  they  must  yet  have 
produced  some  effect  on  his  youthful  mind,  and 
instilled  into  it  some  invaluable  principles  of  du- 
ty and  religion*  Unfortunately  the  tempters 
were  on  the  watch,  and  the  lessons  of  Massillon 
were  soon  forgotten-—"  They  were  as  a  very 
lovely  song  of  one  who  hath  a  pleasant  voice, 
and  can  play  well  on  an  instrument ;  for  they 
hear  thy  words,  but  they  do  them  not." 

An  impressive  simplicity  was  the  perfection  of 
Bourdaloue,  and  he  possessed  that  most  difficult 
of  all  arts  in  oratory— that  of  conversing  with 
his  auditory  without  descending  to  a  familiarity 
derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the  pulpit,  and  with- 
out destroying  the  reverence  due  to  his  subject. 
One  specimen  is  given  by  the  author  from  whom 
we  freely  extract.—"  Was  Magdelen,"  says  Bour- 
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daloue,  in  his  panegyric  of  her,  "  better  acquaint- 
ed with  Jesus  Christ  than  we  are?  On  the 
contrary,  the  mysteries  and  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, in  which  we  have  been  instructed,  have 
discovered  to  us  wonders  that  were  hidden  from 
her  eyes.  Why  therefore  should  we  make  a 
longer  delay?  Without  going  further — why, 
before  we  quit  this  church — before  we  stir  from 
this  very  altar,  where  Jesus  Christ  himself  is 
present  (not  indeed  as  a  guest,  which  he  was  in 
the  house  of  the  Pharisee,  but  as  our  food  and 
nourishment — as  a  victim  immolated  for  us — as 
our  priest — as  our  pastor) — why  should  we  not 
now  give  ourselves  up  to  him  ?  Let  us  for  once 
completely  do  what  we  have  so  often  proposed  to 
do :  let  us  say  to  him — No !  oh  Lord,  it  shall  not 
be  in  a  year  s  time ;  at  the  end  of  a  month  ;  it 
shall  be  to-day.  It  is  wrong  for  us  to  temporize 
with  you :  it  shall  not  be  when  I  have  finished 
this  or  that  business ;  for  it  is  unjust  that  the 
concerns  of  the  world  should  make  me  postpone 
the  concerns  of  God  to  them :  it  shall  not  be 
when  age  comes  upon  me,  for  thine,  oh  God,  is 
every  age  !  and  it  would  be  a  sensible  insult  to 
thee,  that  I  should  reserve  for  thee  the  last  years, 
the  refuse  of  my  life.  Oh  God !  it  is  now  I  am 
thine,  and  I  will  be  always  thine  I     Receive  the 
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protestation  I  make  to  thee,  and  strengthen  the 
resolution  which  I  form  in  thy  sight." 

Simplicity,  instruction,  and  that  eloquence 
which  touches  the  heart,  pervades  this  extract ; 
and  numerous  other  passages,  possessing  the  same 
essentials,  might  be  given  from  the  discourses  of 
this  eminent  divine. 

There  are  many  instances  of  the  firm  integrity 
of  this  great  preacher  recorded,  which  are  very- 
honourable  to  his  character,  when  we  recollect 
before  whom  he  preached ;  and  that  he  had  for 
his  auditors  the  members  of  the  most  luxurious 
court  in  Europe,  and  a  monarch  the  slave  of 
ambition  and  pleasure ;  yet  before  these  indivi- 
duals he  dared  to  display  the  morality  of  the 
gospel,  and  to  denounce  unfalteringly  its  awful 
threats.  In  one  of  the  sermons  which  he  preach- 
ed before  the  monarch,  he  described  with  infinite 
eloquence  the  horrors  of  an  adulterous  life ;  its 
abomination  in  the  sight  of  a  God  of  purity ;  its 
scandal  to  man,  and  the  public  and  private  evils 
which  attend  it :  but  he  managed  his  discourse 
with  so  much  address,  that  he  kept  the  King 
from  suspecting  that  the  thunder  of  the  preacher 
was  ultimately  to  fall  upon  him.  In  general!, 
Bourdaloue  spoke  in  a  level  tone  of  voice,  and 
G3 
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with  his  eyes  almost  closed.  On  this  occasion, 
having  wound  up  the  attention  of  the  monarch 
and  the  audience  to  the  highest  pitch,  he  paused. 
The  audience  expected  something  terrible,  and 
seemed  to  fear  the  next  word.  The  pause  con- 
tinued for  some  time.  At  length  the  preacher, 
fixing  his  eyes  directly  on  the  royal  hearer,  and 
in  a  tone  of  voice  equally  expressive  of  horror 
and  concern,  said,  in  the  words  of  the  prophet — 
"  Thou  art  the  man  \"  Then  leaving  these  words 
to  their  effect,  he  concluded  with  a  mild  and  ge- 
neral prayer  to  Heaven  for  the  conversion  of  all 
sinners.  A  courtier  observed,  in  a  whisper,  to 
the  monarch,  that  the  boldness  of  the  preacher 
exceeded  all  bounds,  and  should  be  checked. — 
f  No,  Sir,"  replied  the  monarch,  es  the  preacher 
has  done  his  duty — let  us  do  ours"  When  the 
service  was  concluded,  the  monarch  walked  slow- 
ly from  the  church,  and  ordered  Bourdaloue  into 
his  presence.  He  remarked  to  him  his  general 
protection  of  religion,  the  kindness  which  he  had 
ever  shewn  to  the  society  of  Jesus,  his  particular 
attention  to  Bourdaloue  and  his  friends.  He 
then  reproached  him  with  the  strong  language 
of  his  sermon,  and  asked  him  what  could  be  his 
motive  for  insulting  him  thus  publicly  before  his 
subjects?      Bourdaloue    fell    on    his  knees. — 
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God,  he  assured  the  monareh,  was  his  wit- 
ness, that  it  was  not  his  wish  to  insult  his  ma- 
jesty— "  But  I  am  a  minister  of  God,"  said  Bour- 
daloue, te  and  must  not  disguise  his  truths.  What 
I  said  in  my  sermon  is  my  morning  and  evening 
prayer.  May  God  in  his  infinite  mercy  grant 
me  to  see  the  day  when  the  greatest  of  kings 
shall  be  the  holiest  \"  The  monarch  was  affected, 
and  silently  dismissed  the  preacher;  but  from 
this  time  the  Court  began  to  observe  the  change 
which  afterwards,  at  no  distant  period,  led  Louis, 
to  a  life  of  regularity  and  virtue. 

Butlers  Reminiscences* 

CHARLES  XII.  OP  SWEDEN. 

No  prince  ever  experienced  more  vicissitudes 
than  this  extraordinary  man,  whose  disposition 
remained  unsoftened  by  prosperity,  and  equani- 
mity unaffected  by  adversity.  In  various  in- 
stances he  draws  forth  our  admiration,  but  was 
too  eccentric  to  be  safely  imitated.  His  charac- 
ter may  be  in  some  degree  illustrated  by  a  few 
anecdotes.  When  a  horse  or  two  were  killed 
under  him  at  the  battle  of  Narva,-  in  1700,  he 
leaped  nimbly  upon  fresh  ones,  saying,  without 
the  slightest  intimidation — c<  These  people  find 
me  exercise." 
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One  day ,  while  dictating  letters  to  a  secretary.* 
a  bomb  fell  through  the  roof  into  the  next  room 
of  the  house  where  they  were  sitting.  The  se- 
cretary, terrified  at  the  danger,  let  the  pen  drop 
from  his  hand. — "  What  is  the  matter?"  said 
the  King,  with  perfect  calmness.  The  secretary 
could  only  reply — "  Ah,  Sir,  the  bomb  !" — "  The 
bomb !"  said  the  King,  "  what  has  the  bomb  to 
do  with  what  I  am  dictating  to  you  ?     Go  on." 

He  evinced  a  laudable  humanity  as  a  con- 
queror. Once  in  the  heat  of  action,  finding  a 
young  Swedish  officer  wounded,  and  unable  to 
march,  he  obliged  him  to  take  his  horse,  and 
continued  to  command  his  infantry  on  foot. 

One  day,  near  Leipsic,  a  peasant  threw  him- 
self at  his  feet,  with  a  complaint  against  a  gre- 
nadier that  had  robbed  him  of  certain  eatables, 
provided  for  himself  and  family. — "  Is  it  true," 
said  Charles,  sternly,  "  that  you  have  robbed  this 
man  ?"  The  soldier  replied — "  Sir,  I  have  not 
done  near  so  much  to  this  man  as  your  Majesty 
has  done  to  his  master ;  for  you  have  taken  from 
Augustus  a  kingdom,  whereas  I  have  taken  from 
this  poor  scoundrel  only  a  dinner."  Charles 
made  the  peasant  amends  for  his  loss,  and  par- 
doned the  soldier  for  his  firmness. — "  However, 
my  friend,"  he  said  to  him,  "  you  will  do  well 
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to  recollect,  that  if  I  took  a  kingdom  from  Au*> 
gustus,  I  did  not  take  it  for  myself/' 

He  seems  to  have  infused  a  portion  of  his  own 
frankness  into  his  soldiers ;  for  although  he  lived 
hardily  himself,  a  soldier  did  not  fear  to  remon- 
strate to  him  against  some  bread,  which  was  very 
black  and  mouldy,  and  which  yet  was  the  only 
provision  of  the  troops.  Charles  called  for  a  piece 
of  it,  and  coolly  eat  it,  saying — "  It  was  indeed 
not  good,  but  that  it  might  be  eaten." 

DUC  DE  BERRI. 

This  prince,  who  fell  in  the  prime  of  manhood 
by  the  hand  of  an  assassin,  evinced  many  traits 
of  true  nobleness  of  soul.  One  instance  which 
occurred  during  his  residence  with  his  family  in 
England,  when  driven  from  France  by  the  infu- 
riated revolutionists,  cannot  fail  to  interest  our 
young  readers.  It  happened  on  some  occasion, 
that  in  conversation  with  Count  Ferronayes,  the 
Due,  in  the  presence  of  several  of  the  household, 
indulged  in  some  severity  of  remark :  the  conse- 
quence was,  the  Count  tendered  his  resignation. 
His  Royal  Highness,  on  the  following  day,  in- 
vited him  to  dinner;  and  having  ordered  into 
his  presence  such  individuals  as  were  present  at 
the  conversation,  addressed  them  in  the  following 
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words; — "  Messieurs,  you  heard  yesterday  the* 
over-harsh  language  I  so  improperly  used  to 
Count  Ferronayes ;  I  am  desirous  therefore  that 
you,  should  witness  my  apology,  which  I  now 
offer  in  your  presence,  lest  what  happened  yes- 
terday may  be  made  a  pretext  for  failing  in  the 
respect  you  owe  him.  Whoever  does  so  shall 
immediately  quit  my  service."  Then  turning  to 
the  Count,  with  extended  arms,  he  said — ec  Are 
you  satisfied,  dear  Count  ?"  Ferronayes,  touched 
with  so  much  goodness,  and  greatness  of  soul, 
burst  into  tears,  and  threw  himself  at  the  feet 
of  the  Prince,  who  raised  him  from  the  ground, 
and  pressed  him  to  his  heart  with  much  emotion. 

WILLIAM  III. 

The  hero  to  whom  England  owes  her  emanci- 
pation from  the  thraldom  of  superstition,  and 
who  was  the  means  by  which  she  effected  the 
foundation  of  her  national  freedom,  and  conse- 
quent happiness  and  glory,  though  a  profound 
politician,  and  great  warrior,  was  particular  even 
in  the  most  trifling  details  of  life,  as  appears 
from  a  diary  he  kept,  which  was  found  among 
his.  papers.  He  therein  states  the  fact,  that  the 
night  previous  to  the  decisive  battle  of  the  Boyne, 
".  he  rid  in  person  at  twelve  at  night,  with  tor- 
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ches,  quite  through  the  army,  and  then  returned 
to  his  tent,  with  eager  expectation  of  the  glorious 
approaching  day"  The  watchword  on  that 
night  was  "  Westminster;"  and  his  majesty  gave 
orders  that  every  soldier  should  be  provided  with 
a  good  stock  of  ammunition,  and  all  be  ready  to 
march  by  break  of  day,  with  every  man  a  green 
bough,  or  sprig,  in  his  hat,  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  enemy,  who  wore  pieces  of  white  paper 
in  their  hats. 

GENERAL  BERTHIER. 

In  great  political  revolutions,  how  many  cha- 
racters are  unfolded  for  the  perusal  of  the  world  ! 
Berthier  ranks  high  among  those  who  excite  an 
interest  in  the  heart,  and  call  forth  admiration. 
At  the  battle  of  Marengo  he  was  second  in  com- 
mand, and  for  a  moment  when  victory  seemed 
inclining  to  the  Austrians,  he  lost  his  accustomed 
presence  of  mind,  which  was  as  quickly  restored 
to  him  by  a  few  simple  words  of  the  commander 
in  chief — the  extraordinary  Bonaparte.  Berthier 
rode  up  to  him,  and  exclaimed—^"  General,  I 
fear  the  day  is  lost,  for  the  enemy's  cavalry  have 
penetrated  our  right  wing." — ce  This  is  the  first 
time,"  replied  Bonaparte,  "  that  I  have  seen 
General  Berthier  in  agitation!"     Berthier  was 
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self-restored ;  he  on  the  instant  galloped  off,  and 
placing  himself  at  the  head  of  Dessaix's  cwps  de 
reserve,  charged  the  Austrians,  and  gained  the 
day. 

MARECHAL  DE  TURENNE. 

The  cannon  ball  that  killed  this  great  warrior 
took  away  the  arm  of  the  Marquis  de  St.  Hil- 
laire,  who  was  on  a  reconnoitring  party  with 
him.  The  son  of  St.  Hillaire,  a  youth,  burst 
into  tears  on  seeing  his  father's  arm  shot  off, 

which  the  Marquis    perceiving,    exclaimed 

<e  Weep  not  for  me,  my  dear  son,  but  grieve  for 
the  death  of  that  great  man,  who  is  killed  by  the 
same  ball  that  disables  me."  Turenne  was  easily 
distinguished  by  a  pied  horse,  which  he  rode  con- 
stantly :  one  of  the  officers  in  the  army  knowing 
this,  procured  a  Swiss  officer,  a  celebrated  engi- 
neer, to  level  a  cannon  directly  at  Turenne. 
Madame  De  Sevigne  says,  in  a  letter  to  Madame 
De  Grignan,  dated  Paris,  July  1st  1675 — 
ee  M.  Turenne  is  killed.  A  general  consterna- 
tion succeeds.  All  France  is  in  desolation." 
And  to,  the  Count  De  Grignan  she  writes — "  I 
have  now  to  acquaint  you  of  the  greatest  and 
most  unfortunate  of  losses  that  ever  could  have 
happened^©.  France:  it  is  the  death  of  M-  De 
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Turenne.  The  King  has  been  affected  in  a  man- 
ner suitable  to  the  loss  of  the  greatest  general 
and  best  man  in  the  world.  Never  was  a  man 
more  sincerely  regretted:  they  say  the  troops 
gave  a  cry,  that  might  have  been  heard  at  two 
leagues  distance,  when  news  were  brought  them 
of  their  general's  death.  No  consideration  was 
capable  of  stopping  them.  They  demanded  to  be 
led  immediately  to  battle :  they  said  they  were 
resolved  to  revenge  the  death  of  him  who  was 
their  parent,  their  leader,  their  protector,  and 
defender;  that  while  he  was  with  them  they 
feared  no  danger,  and  were  determined  to  avenge 
his  death — '  So  lead  us  on/  they  added ;  '  think 
not  to  stop  us ;  we  are  bent  for  the  battle.'  The 
ball  struck  M.  De  Turenne  directly  across  the 
body;  he  fell  from  his  horse  expiring,  but 
had  just  life  enough  left  to  crawl  a  step  or  two 
forwards,  and  clench  his  hands  in  the  agonies  of 
death.  A  cloak  was  then  thrown  over  him  till 
he  could  be  removed."  August  l6th,  1675, 
Madame  De  Sevigne  again  remarks  respecting 
this  great  man — ce  Every  one,"  she  adds  (and 
his  actions  proved  she  used  no  hyberbole), "  speaks 
of  the  innocence  of  his  manner,  the  purity  of  his 
intentions,  his  humility,  free  from  all  manner  of 
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affectation,  the  sentiments  of  solid  glory  his 
heart  was  filled  with,  without  haughtiness  or  os- 
tentation, loving  virtue  for  its  own  sake,  with- 
out regarding  the  approbation  of  men,  and  above 
all,  a  generous  and  Christian  charity." 

OLIVER  CROMWELL. 

Upon  Louis  the  Fourteenth  entering  into  agree- 
ment with  Cromwell,  when  protector,  Charles  the 
Second  and  hisfamily  were  obliged  to  leave  France 
and  retire  to  Cologne,  where  he  resided  two  years, 
till  concluding  a  treaty  with  the  Catholic  King, 
he  repaired  to  Bruges.  Abou  t  this  period,  among 
other  methods  he  used  in  order  to  effect  his  res- 
toration, the  Duchess  of  Lauderdale  was  applied 
to  (as  a  particular  friend  and  acquaintance  with 
Cromwell),  to  make  a  private  offer  to  him— - 
"  that  if  he  would  suffer  Charles  to  mount  the 
throne,  he  would  send  him  a  blank  paper,  to 
write  his  own  terms  and  limitations,  and  settle 
what  power  and  riches  he  pleased  on  himself,  fa- 
mily, and  friends."  Cromwell  declined  the  ne- 
gotiation, with  this  shrewd  sentence — "If  Charles 
Stuart  can  forgive  me  all  I  have  done  against  his 
family,  he  does  not  deserve  to  wear  the  crown  of 
England." 
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EARL  OP  SHAFTESBURY,  ASHLEY  COOPER. 

When  this  restless  and  versatile  nobleman 
was  committed  to  the  Tower  on  a  charge  of 
high  treason,  he  one  day,  while  taking  the 
air,  met  with  one  of  the  Popislf  lords,  also  un- 
der confinement,  who  satirically  inquired  what 
his  lordship  did  there  (their  sentiments  being  so 
opposite),  that  he  little  thought  of  having  such 
good  company  ?  To  which  Shaftesbury  replied, 
with  his  characteristic  quickness,  "  that  he  had 
recently  been  very  ill  with  the  ague,  and  was 
come  there  to  undergo  a  course  of  Jesuits'  pow- 
der P 

BERNADOTTE 

One  day  was  reviewing  the  young  men  df  Paris, 
who  were  on  the  eve  of  joining  the  army  in 
Egypt — "  My  lads,"  said  he,  "  there  are  assu- 
redly among  you  some  great  captains."  These 
simple  words  electrified  their  souls,  by  recalling 
to  their  remembrance  the  chief  advantages  of 
free  institutions,  viz.  the  emulation  which  they 
excite  in  every  class. 

BONAPARTE 

Often  expressed  his  regret  that  he  did  not  reign 
in  a  country  where  the  monarch  was  also  head 
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of  the  church,  as  in  England  and  in  Russia ;  but 
as  he  found  the  French  clergy  still  devoted  to 
the  Church  of  Rome,  he  chose  to  negotiate  with 
that  church.  One  day  he  assured  the  prelates, 
that,  in  his  opinion,  no  religion  but  the  Catholic 
was  founded  upon  ancient  traditions,  and  on  this 
subject  he  usually  displayed  to  them  some  eru- 
dition acquired  for  the  purpose.  Soon  after  this, 
when  with  the  Freethinkers,  he  said  to  Cabanis 
— "  Do  you  know  what  this  concordat  is  which 
I  have  just  signed  ?  It  is  the  vaccination  of  re- 
ligion, and  in  fifty  years  there  will  be  none  in 
France."  De  Stael,  who  gives  us  this  anecdote, 
adds,  perhaps  with  an  asperity  which  was  merited 
— <{  It  was  neither  religion  nor  philosophy  that 
he  cared  for  in  the  existence  of  a  clergy  entirely 
submissive  to  his  will ;  but  as  he  had  heard  of 
the  alliance  between  the  altar  and  the  throne, 
he  began  by  raising  up  the  altar."  She  goes  on 
to  state,  that  the  celebration  of  the  concordat  was 
as  it  were  a  full-dressed  rehearsal  of  his  corona- 
tion :  every  thing  was  conducted  with  royal  pomp. 
' e  In  returning  from  Notre  Dame,  the  First  Con- 
sul said,  in  the  midst  of  his  generals — f  Is  it  not 
true,  that  to-day  every  thing  appeared  restored 
to  the  ancient  order?* — '  Yes/  was  the  noble 
reply  of  one  of  them,  '  except  two  millions  of 
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Frenchmen,  who  have  died  for  liberty,  and  who 
cannot  be  brought  to  life.'  Millions  more  have 
perished  since,  but  for  despotism/' 

LOUIS  XVIII. 

"  A  great  revolution,"  said  this  Prince  to  the 
municipality  of  Paris,  in  1789;  ' '  is  at  hand: 
the  King,  by  his  views,  his  virtues,  and  his  su- 
preme rank,  ought  to  be  at  its  head." — "  All 
that  wisdom  could  suggest  on  this  occasion  is 
contained  in  this  short  sentence,"  is  the  remark 
of  the  relator,  the  penetrating  De  StSel. 

PHILIP  THE  LONG. 

When  Philip  the  Long  dismissed  churchmen 
from  the  parliament  of  Paris,  he  justified  the 
measure  by  remarking,  f  that  they  must  be 
too  much  engaged  with  spiritual  matters  to  have 
time  for  temporal  ones."  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  latter  too  often  prove  utterly  destruc- 
tive to  the  spirit  of  the  former,  instead  of  being 
rendered  entirely  subservient  to  their  interest  and 
diffusion. 

AMIENS. 

Amiens,  distinguished  as  the  spot  where  ne- 
gotiations were  carried  on,  which  brought  to  an 
h3 
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issue  the  war  in  which  England  had  to  encoun- 
ter with  almost  a  hostile  world — where  a  treaty 
of  peace  was  signed,  which,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  thirst  of  glory,  and  of  conquest,  yet  unsatis- 
fied in  the  ruler  of  France,  might  have  been  long 
and  profound — was  also  the  place  of  meeting  be- 
tween the  intriguing  and  subtle  Louis  the  Ele- 
venth of  France,  and  the  voluptuous  and  indolent 
Edward  the  Fourth  of  England,  upon  the 
threatened  invasion  of  France  by  the  latter,  in 
favour  of  his  brother-in-law,  the  Due  de  Bur- 
gundy. Louis,  sensible  of  his  inability  to  op-> 
pose  the  confederates  in  arms,  had  recourse  to 
artifice  and  negotiations,  the  usual  engines  of 
his  power ;  and  swayed  by  political  views,  rather 
than  by  nice  points  of  honour,  he  deemed  few 
submissions  too  mean  which  might  free  him  from 
his  enemies.  He  accordingly  stipulated  to  pay 
Edward  seventy-five  thousand  crowns,  on  his 
consenting  immediately  to  repass  the  seas;  to 
which  condition  another  was  annexed,  plainly 
proclaiming  the  ignominious  badge  of  tribute; 
fifty  thousand  crowns  were  annually  to  be  paid 
to  Edward,  and  the  Dauphin  was  betrothed, 
when  of  age,  to  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Eng- 
lish monarch.  This  treaty  of  peace  was  ratified 
at  a  personal  interview  of  the  two  monarchy 
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at  Pequigny,  near  Amiens,,  1475.  In  this  in- 
terview a  mutual  distrust  seems  to  have  regu- 
lated the  preparations  of  the  sovereigns,  not  very 
consistent  with  that  faith  which  should  dwell  in 
the  bosom  of  kings,  even  if  banished  from  all  the 
world  beside.  In  the  centre  of  the  bridge  of 
Pequigny  a  grated  barrier  was  erected,  the  in- 
tervals of  which  would  only  allow  an  arm  to 
pass.  On  opposite  sides  the  two  princes  appear- 
ed, and  after  conferring  privately  together,  and 
confirming  the  articles  of  peace,  they  parted  with 
liberal,  but  hollow  professions  of  reciprocal  friend- 
ship and  esteem. 

Philip  De  Comines  relates  several  anecdotes 
of  this  interview.  He  observes,  "  Louis  was  very 
anxious  in  the  latter  period  of  his  reign  to  make 
peace  with  Edward  the  Fourth,  and  to  dispossess 
the  English  of  their  territories  in  France,  and 
as  usual  outwitted  that  nation,  who  have  even  a 
common  proverb  amongst  them  to  that  effect- 
that  in  all,  or  most  of  their  battles  and  engage- 
ments with  the  French,  the  English  have  ob- 
tained the  advantage ;  but  in  their  capitulations 
and  treaties  of  peace,  they  are  ever  deceived  and 
outwitted  by  them. 

"  Louis  sent  the  King  of  England  three  hun- 
dred cart-loads  of  the  best  wine  which  France 
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produced,  and  ordered  two  tables  to  be  set  on 
each  side  of  the  great  street,  which  were  covered 
with  dishes  of  food  the  fittest  to  make  the  Eng- 
lish relish  their  wine,  of  which  there  was  a  great 
plenty,  and  the  richest  that  France  afforded; 
and  a  great  number  of  the  King's  servants  wait- 
ed upon  the  English,  and  gave  them  what  they 
wanted  to  eat  and  to  drink;  but  it  was  observed 
they  never  once  called  for  a  drop  of  water.  At 
each  of  the  tables  were  placed  five  or  six  jolly 
companions,  persons  of  rank  and  condition,  to 
entertain  the  strangers,  and  take  a  hearty  glass 
with  them.  At  the  gates  of  the  town  persons 
were  stationed,  who  took  the  horses  of  the  Eng- 
lish by  the  bridles,  and  led  them  to  the  tables, 
where  every  man  sat  down  in  his  turn. 

"  The  barrier  for  the  interview  being  finished, 
the  two  kings  met  on  the  29th  of  August  1475. 
The  King  of  France  came  first,  attended  by  eight 
hundred  men  at  arms,  and  by  twelve  persons  of 
the  first  quality,  amongst  which  were  John  Duke 
of  Bourbon,  and  the  cardinal  of  that  name,  his 
brother.  The  King  of  England  advanced  along 
the  causeway,  built  for  the  occasion,  with  a  no- 
ble train,  and  with  the  air  and  presence  of  a 
king.  There  were  with  him  his  brother,  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  the  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
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his  chamberlain  (called  Lord  Hastings),  his  chan- 
cellor, and  other  peers  of  the  realm,  amongst 
whom  were  not  above  four  persons  dressed  in 
cloth  of  gold  like  himself.  The  King  of  Eng- 
land wore  a  black  velvet  cap  upon  his  head,  with 
a  large  fleur-de-lis,  made  of  precious  stones, 
upon  it.  He  was  a  prince  of  a  noble,  majestic 
presence — in  person  straight,  and  well  made,  but  a 
little  inclining  to  be  fat.  When  he  came  within 
a  little  distance  of  the  rail  of  the  barrier,  he 
pulled  off  his  cap,  and  bowed  himself  within  half 
a  foot  of  the  ground ;  and  the  King  of  France, 
who  was  then  leaning  over  the  barrier,  received 
him  with  great  reverence  and  respect,  and  thus 
addressed  him — c  Cousin,  you  are  heartily  wel- 
come ;  there  is  no  person  living  I  was  so  anxious 
to  see  as  yourself;  and  God  be  thanked  we  meet 
upon  so  happy  an  occasion  as  the  present !'  The 
King  of  England  returned  the  compliment  in 
very  good  French ;  and  afterwards  the  Chancel- 
lor of  England,  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  began  a 
speech  with  a  prophecy  (with  which  the  English 
are  always  provided),  that  at  Pequigny  a  me- 
morable peace  was  to  be  concluded  between  the 
English  and  the  French.  After  the  two  kings 
had  sworn  to  observe  the  treaty,  Louis  (who  had 
always  words  at  will,  adds  our  author)  told  the 
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King  of  England,  in  a  jocular  manner,  how  glad 
he  should  be  to  see  him  at  Paris,  if  he  would 
come  and  amuse  himself  there  with  the  ladies ; 
he  would  assign  him  there  the  Cardinal  de  Bour- 
bon for  a  confessor,  who,  he  was  well  assured, 
would  absolve  him,  should  he  commit  any  sin  in 
the  way  of  gallantry.     The  King  of  England 
was  much  delighted  with  what  Louis  said  to 
him,  and  replied  to  him  in  the  same  manner ; 
for  he  knew  the  cardinal  was  a  very  good  com- 
panion.    In  the  evening  after  the  interview  was 
over,  Louis  told  Comines,  that  he  was  not  at  all 
pleased  that  the  King  of  England  had  accepted 
so  readily  of  the  invitation  he  gave  him  to  visit 
Paris. — l  He  is/  said  he,  f  a  handsome  prince, 
and  a  great  admirer  of  the  ladies,  and  perhaps 
some  of  our  women  may  appear  to  him  so  lively, 
so  gay,  and  so  charming,  that  he  may  desire  to 
make  us  a  second  visit.     His  predecessors  have 
indeed  been  but  too  often  in  Normandy  already  ; 
and  I  do  not  much  like  to  have  him  so  near  me. 
But  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  I  shall  be  al- 
ways ready  to  esteem  him  as  my  friend  and  bro- 
ther/    Thus  did  this  dissimulator  become  his 
own  tormentor." 
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saint  peter's  at  home. 
A  grand  idea  is  conveyed  to  the  mind,  of  this 
stupendous  work  of  art,  when  we  are  informed 
that  nearly  three  hundred  years  elapsed,    and 
twenty-five  pontiffs  reigned,  from  the  period  of 
its  commencement  to  that  of  the  termination  of 
this  magnificent  fabric,  the  pride  of  the  Christian 
world.     It  was  begun  upon  the  plan  of  Bra- 
mante  (a  Latin  cross),  by  Pope  Julius  the  Se- 
cond, and  the  architect:  other  architects,  and 
another  pope,  Leo  the  Tenth,  succeeded ;  among 
the  former  was  Raphael,  who  proposed  some  im- 
portant improvements,  but  ere  they  could  be  ex- 
ecuted, he  too  sunk  to  an  untimely  grave.     The 
plan  of  Balthasar  Peruzzi  (that  of  a  Greek  cross) 
was  adopted  and  abandoned.     New  ones  suc- 
ceeded, and  shared  the  same  fate,  till  at  length, 
after  various  changes  of  popes,  &c,  the  great 
dome  was  erected  about  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  upon  the  noble  plan  of  Buona- 
rotti.     It  was  the  last  labour  of  the  life  of  that 
great  man  to  make  with  his  own  hands  a  model 
of  the  intended  church,  the  leading  features  of 
which  were  the  simple  form  of  the  Greek  cross, 
equal  in  all  its  parts,  surmounted  by  thQ.  lofty 
cupola,  and  faced  with  four  corresponding  fronts, 
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which  imitated  the  majestic  portico  of  the  Pan- 
theon. But  this  grand  design  was  discarded, 
the  dome  alone  being  preserved.  Paul  the  Fifth 
and  Carlo  Maderno  substituted  what  now  ap- 
pears the  Latin  cross,  and  a  front,  which,  with 
much  of  nobility,  has  much  that  is  unworthy. 
The  interior,  however,  compensates  for  any  ob- 
jections which  may  be  made  to  the  exterior. 
Upon  every  renewed  visit,  something  new  and 
beautiful  presents  itself  to  admiration.  Entering 
this  magnificent  edifice,  the  eye  beholds,  and  the 
mind  is  filled  with  awe,  by  the  view  of  the  most 
extensive  hall  that  was  ever  constructed  by  art, 
expanding  in  almost  interminable  perspective: 
advancing  up  the  nave,  the  eye  is  delighted  with 
the  variegated  marbles  beneath  the  feet,  and  the 
splendour  of  the  golden  dome  above.  The  lofty 
Corinthian  pilasters,  with  their  bold  entablatures 
— the  intermediate  recesses  with  their  statues — 
the  arcades,  with  the  graceful  figures  reclining 
on  their  arches,  in  succession  arrest  the  attention, 
and  charm  the  vision  of  the  spectator. 

The  mind  is  gradually  prepared  for  the  asto- 
nishment which  is  created,  when  reaching  the  foot 
of  the  altar,  and  standing  in  the  centre  of  the 
building,  the  four  superb  vistas  open  to  the  view, 
while  the  dome,  rising  to  the  awful  elevation  of 
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four  hundred  feet,,  extends  like  a  firmament  a- 
hove,  presenting  in  glowing  mosaic  the  compa- 
nies of  the  just,  the  choirs  of  celestial  spirits, 
and  the  whole  hierarchy  of  heaven,  arrayed  in 
the  presence  of  the  Eternal,  whose  throne 
tc  raised  high  above  all  height,"  crowns  the  aw- 
ful scene.  At  the  upper  extremity  of  the  great 
nave,  the  figures  of  the  four  doctors  of  the  church, 
made  of  ancient  bronze,  superbly  gilded,  support 
the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  which  venerable  relic  is 
encased  in  the  same  precious  material.  On  the 
left  of  this  group  is  the  tomb  of  Paul  the  Third : 
two  Virtues,  in  female  form,  recline  upon  it ; 
opposite  is  the  tomb  of  Urban  the  Eighth,  by 
Bernini,  and  of  Clement  the  Thirteenth,  the 
Work  of  Canova,  every  part  executed  by  his  own 
hand;  for  until  it  was  completed,  this  accom- 
plished artist  had  not  the  means  to  employ  assist- 
ants, and  was  consequently  compelled  to  undergo 
the  whole  of  the  mechanical  drudgery  himself. 

The  only  work  of  Michael  Angelo's  that  adorns 
St.  Peter's,  is  in  the  first  chapel  on  the  right  as 
you  enter ;  it  is  "  La  Pieta,"  or  the  Virgin  with 
the  dead  Christ  in  her  arms.  Every  altar  in  this 
wonderful  edifice  is  adorned  with  a  mosaic,  co- 
pied so  exactly  from  the  finest  historical  painting, 
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that  the  unpractised  eye  cannot  at  first  believe 
that  it  is  not  the  work  of  the  pencil.  This  is  an 
art  well  known  to  the  ancients,,  and  was  never 
lost  even  in  the  dark  ages.  Many  beautiful  spe-  ■ 
cimens  of  the  perfection  to  which  the  Romans 
carried  it,  still  adorn  Italy.  The  labour  and  ex- 
pence  of  these  mosaics  are  almost  incredible ;  but 
when  completed  they  are  indestructible  by  time 
— sufficiently  proved  by  the  perfect  preservation 
of  ancient  mosaies  which  have  been  buried  for 
ages  under  ground.  Thus  in  all  human  pro- 
bability, by  means  of  this  wonderful  art,  the  finest 
productions  of  genius  will  go  down,  in  no  faint 
copy  of  their  perfection,  to  the  latest  periods  of 
time. 

The  finest  mosaic  in  St.  Peter's  is  generally 
said  to  be  Guercino's  famous  Martyrdom  of  Santa 
Petronilla.  It  represents  the  lifeless  body  of  the 
saint,  raised  from  the  grave  at  the  request  of 
her  mourning  lover,  and  found  to  be  miracu- 
lously preserved  in  all  the  charms  of  youth  and 
beauty ;  above  is  the  Redeemer,  bending  from 
heaven  to  receive  her  spirit.'  There  is  a  fresco 
painting  of  the  Virgin  in  the  chapel  of  the  Ma- 
donna, about  half  up  the  church  to  the  right 
(which  was  saved  out  of  the  ancient  church  of 
St.  Peter's  before  it  was  taken  down),  which,  al- 
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though  unpleasing,  deserves  particular  notice 
from  its  merits.  It  is  also  a  miraculous  image, 
apparently  much  admired,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  number  of  suppliants  always  before  it.  The 
grand  object  of  attraction  and  adoration  is,  how- 
ever, the  statue  of  St.  Peter,  sitting  in  state, 
with  a  glory  encircling  his  head,  and  two  mas- 
sive keys  in  his  hand,  with  the  foot  protruding 
for  the  benefit  of  the  multitude.  Long  since 
would  it  have  been  kissed  away,  had  it  not  been 
guarded  by  a  brass  slipper,  for  no  bon  Catholique, 
from  the  Pope  to  the  mendicant,  enters  the 
church  without  fervently  pressing  his  lips,  and 
applying  his  forehead  to  it.  Perhaps  it  is  from 
this  statue  of  St.  Peter  that  the  magnificent  in- 
terior of  this  vast  building  is  seen  to  most  advan- 
tage. The  noble  arches,  and  crossing  aisles,  fall 
into  beautiful  perspective ;  the  tombs,  the  sta- 
tues, the  altars,  retiring  into  shadowy  distance, 
more  powerfully  aiFect  the  imagination.  The 
lofty  dome,  swelling  into  sublimity  above,  seems 
to  expand  the  very  soul ;  while  the  golden  light 
that  pours  through  the  painted  windows  at  the 
upper  extremity  of  the  church,  where  the  Holy 
Spirit  hovers  in  a  flood  of  glory,  like  the  chas- 
tened splendour  of  the  evening  clouds,  sheds  its 
celestial  radiance  on  every  object. 
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We  behold  the  names  of  the  popes  inscribed  oil 
every  part  of  the  sacred  edifice,  celebrating  their 
own  "  magnificence/*  with  fond  longings  after 
immortality  on  earth ;  their  tombs  recording  their 
virtues,  and  reminding  us  of  their  short  duration 
here,  and  of  their  awful  immortality  hereafter. 
Surely  these  must  speak  more  forcibly  to  the 
hearts  of  those  to  come,  and  to  ours,  than  even 
the  herald,  who,  as  the  blazing  flax  vanishes 
away,  proclaims  to  the  pontiff,  at  the  moment  of 
his    greatest    exaltation — "  Sancte  Pater,    sic 
transit  gloria  mundi !"     Confessionals  in  every 
living  language  stand  in  St.  Peter's — Spaniards, 
Portuguese,  French,  English,  Germans,  Hunga- 
rians, Dutch,  Swedes,  Greeks,  and  Armenians, 
here  find  a  ghostly  counsellor,  ready  to  hear  and 
absolve  in  their  native  tongue.     The  great  con- 
fessional is  always  filled  by  a  cardinal,  who  sits 
to  receive  confessions  on  the  Thursday  and  Fri- 
day of  Passion  Week,  at  St.  Peter's  and  Santa 
Maggiore  alternately.     At  stated  times  the  con- 
fessors attend  in  the  confessionals :  some  appear 
unemployed — some    reading.      All    have    long 
wands,  like  fishing-rods,  obtruding  from  the  box : 
the  people  passing,  kneel  down  opposite  the  con- 
fessor, who  touches  their  heads  with  the  wand. 
For  one  man  seen  at  confession,  there  are  at  least 
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fifty  women.  However,  all  must  confess,  and 
receive  the  communion  once  at  least  in  the  year, 
before  Easter,  or  his  name  is  posted  up  in  the 
parish  church ;  if  he  still  refrain,  he  is  exhorted, 
entreated,  and  if  he  persists  in  his  contumacy,  he 
is  excommunicated. 

Mass  is  never  performed  at  the  great  altar  of 
St.  Peter's,  unless  when  the  pope  assists  in  per- 
son, an  event  which  only  occurs  at  three  or  four 
high  festivals  in  the  year — Christmas  day,  Eas- 
ter Sunday,  St.  Peter's  day,  and  the  1 8th  of  Ja- 
nuary, the  anniversary  of  the  completion  of  the 
church.  On  all  other  occasions  service  is  per- 
formed in  the  adjoining  chapel  of  the  choir,  about 
as  large  as  a  moderate-sized  church :  here  there 
is  a  fine  organ,  and  the  singing  at  vespers,  espe- 
cially on  the  Sundays  during  Lent  and  Advent, 
is  sometimes  delightful.  But  there  is  no  organ 
in  the  great  church  of  St.  Peter's,  nor  is  there 
ever  any  instrumental  music  during  service  when 
the  pope  is  present.  Contrary  to  the  generality 
of  cathedrals,  which  have  admitted  many  inno- 
vations in  the  ancient  simplicity  of  their  choirs, 
that  of  St.  Peter's  retains  the  style  and  spirit  of 
the  primitive  music ;  for  even  in  the  chapel,  al- 
though there  is  an  organ,  yet  voices  alone  are 
i  3 
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generally  employed,  and  as  those  voices  are  ml- 
merous,  and  in  the  most  perfect  unison,  and  the 
singers  are  concealed  from  view,  the  effect  is 
most  solemn  and  impressive,  bringing  to  mind 
the  celestial  voices  in  u  full  harmonic  number 
joined,"  that  sometimes  reached  the  ear  of  our 
first  parents  in  Paradise,  and  "  lifted  their 
thoughts  to  Heaven."  The  charm  of  this  choir 
is  never  so  powerfully  felt  as  during  the  per- 
formance of  the  Misere  in  the  Holy  Week,  com- 
mencing as  the  shadows  of  evening  wrap  every 
thing  in  a  deepening  and  melancholy  gloom, 
within  the  Sistine  chapel,  the  imperfect  light 
proceeding  from  the  concealed  choir  being  the 
only  light  which  blends  with  that  of  twilight. 

A  deep  and  solemn  pause  in  the  service  pre- 
pares the  soul  for  the  impression  it  is  to  receive. 
The  solemn  Misere  commences  in  a  strain  of 
powerful  heart-moving  pathos. — "  The  accordant 
tones  of  a  hundred  human  voices,  and  one  which 
seemed  more  than  human,"  says  an  interesting 
traveller,  "  ascended  together  to  Heaven  for 
mercy  to  mankind — for  pardon  to  a  guilty  and 
sinning  world :  it  had  nothing  in  it  of  this  earth 
< — nothing  that  breathed  the  ordinary  feelings  of 
our  nature :  it  seemed  as  if  every  sense  and  power 
had  been  concentred  into  that  plaintive  expreb- 
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sion  of  lamentation,  of  deep  suffering,  and  sup- 
plication, which  possessed  the  soul.  It  was  the 
strain  that  disembodied  spirits  might  have  used 
who  had  just  passed  the  boundaries  of  death,  and 
sought  release  from  the  mysterious  weight  of 
wo,  and  the  tremblings  of  mortal  agony,  that 
they  had  suffered  in  the  passage  of  the  grave. 
It  was  the  music  of  another  state  of  being :  it 
lasted  till  the  shadows  of  evening  fell  deeper, 
and  the  red  dusky  glare,  as  it  issued  stronger 
from  the  concealed  recess  where  the  singing  pro- 
ceeded, shed  a  partial  but  strong  light  upon  the 
figures  near  it.  It  ceased.  A  priest,  with  a 
light,  moved  across  the  chapel,  and  carried  a  book 
to  the  officiating  cardinal,  who  read  a  few  words 
in  an  awful  and  impressive  tone  :  then  again  the 
light  disappeared,  and  the  last,  the  most  entran- 
cing harmony  arose,  in  a  strain  that  might  make 
demons  weep — a  deeper,  more  pathetic  sound  of 
lamentation  than  mortal  voices  ever  breathed. 
Its  effect  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  heard  it, 
was  almost  too  powerful  to  be  borne,  and  never, 
never  to  be  forgotten." — Rome  in  the  lQtk  Cen- 
tury— Stothard. 

A  most  impressive  service  takes  place  on  the 
night  of  Good  Friday,  when  the  hundred  lamps 
that  burn  over  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter  are  extin- 
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guished,  and  a  stupendous  cross  of  light  appears 
suspended  between  the  altar  and  the  nave,  shed- 
ding over  the  whole  edifice  a  soft  lustre,  delight- 
ful to  the  view,  and  communicating  a  holy  sere- 
nity to  the  feelings.  This  exhibition  is  said  to 
have  originated  in  the  sublime  imagination  of 
Michael  Angelo,  and  those  who  behold  it  will 
acknowledge  it  is  worthy  of  the  inventor. 

The  magnitude  of  the  cross,  hanging  as  if 
self-supported,  like  a  meteor  "  streaming  in  the 
air,"  the  blaze  that  it  pours  forth,  the  mingled 
light  and  shade  cast  on  the  pillars,  arches,  statues, 
and  altars — the  multitude  of  spectators,  placed  in 
the  different  attitudes  of  curiosity,  wonder,  and 
devotion — the  processions,  with  their  banners  and 
crosses,  gliding  successively  in  silence  along  the 
nave,  and  kneeling  round  the  altar — the  peni- 
tents of  all  nations  and  costumes  collected  in 
groups  near  the  confessionals  of  their  respective 
languages — a  cardinal  occasionally  advancing 
through  the  crowd,  and  as  he  kneels,  humbly 
bending  his  head  to  the  pavement — in  fine,  the 
pontiff  himself,  without  pomp  or  pageantry,  pros- 
trate before  the  altar,  offering  up  his  adorations 
in  silence,  form  altogether  a  scene  singularly 
impressive,  by  a  happy  blending  of  tranquillity 
and  animation,  of  darkness  and  light,  of  simpli- 
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city  and  majesty.  It  cannot  but  inspire  virtuous 
Sentiments  to  detach  the  mind  from  the  trifles  of 
Sense,  and  the  frivolities  of  life,  and  by  elevating 
it  above  its  ordinary  level,  to  qualify  it  to  appear 
with  due  humility  and  recollection  before  the 
mercy  seat  of  the  Eternal ! 

An  agreeable  traveller  thus  graphically  de- 
scribes a  scene  in  the  interior  of  St.  Peter's— 
"  A  group  of  peasants,  in  grotesque  and  highly 
picturesque  costumes,  were  flocking  round  the 
bronze  statue  of  St.  Peter,  to  give  it  the  pious 
salutation  they  had  wandered  from  their  far  dis- 
tant homes  in  order  to  bestow.  Amongst  them  a 
young  mother,  with  a  baby  in  her  arms,  was 
compelling  an  unwilling  and  blubbering  urchin, 
of  five  years  old,  to  press  his  lips  to  the  cold  and 
uninviting  toe,  while  the  anxious  maternal  soli- 
citude painted  on  her  brown,  ruddy  countenance, 
spoke  her  deep  sense  of  its  importance  to  his  e- 
ternal  welfare,  and  her  horror  and  affright  at  his 
ill-boding  stubbornness.  Round  the  distant  con- 
fessionals, female  penitents  clothed  in  black,  and 
deeply  veiled,  were  kneeling,  whispering  through 
the  grate  into  the  ear  of  their  spiritual  father, 
that  tale  of  human  guilt  and  misery  no  other 
mortal  ear  might  hear.  Their  faces  were  con- 
cealed, but  their  figure  and  attitude  seemed  to 
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express  deep  humiliation,  grief,  and  compunc- 
tion. The  countenances  of  the  confessors  were 
various.  Some,  fat,  lethargic,  and  indifferent, 
were  without  expression,  and  seemed  incapable 
of  expressing  any  thing :  others  seemed  to  wear 
the  air  of  attention,  surprise,  admonition,  weari- 
ness, or  impatience;  but  in  one  only  could  I 
trace  the  tenderness  of  compassion,  and  of  gentle 
yet  impressive  rebuke.  It  was  an  old  Dominican 
monk,  whose  cowl  thrown  back  displayed  a  pallid 
cheek,  deeply  marked  with  the  lines  of  piety  and 
resignation,  and  in  whose  mild  eye,  shaded  by  a 
few  thin  grey  hairs,  shone  the  habitual  kindness 
of  Christian  charity.  He  seemed,  in  the  beau- 
tiful and  pathetic  language  of  Scripture,  e  a  man 
of  sorrows,  and  acquainted  with  grief;'  humble 
and  patient,  yet  tolerant  of  human  frailty,  as 
they  generally  are  in  the  highest  degree,  who  the 
least  need  toleration  from  others.  In  striking 
contrast  to  this  venerable  old  monk,  was  a  cardi- 
nal, whose  robe  of  state  was  carried  by  his  train- 
bearer,  and  whose  steps  were  followed  by  an 
immense  retinue  of  servants :  he  was  going  round 
all  the  altars  in  succession,  kneeling  before  them 
to  offer  up  his  pompous  prayers.  The  servants 
in  sumptuous  liveries  were  on  their  knees  behind; 
but  some  of  them,  weary  of  the  length  of  his  de- 
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votions,  were,  in  this  posture,  making  grimaces 
at  each  other,  and  joking  sotto  voce.  Near  this 
princely  priest,  as  close  as  they  could  get,  were 
some  miserable  diseased  cripples,  covered  with 
rags  and  filth,  and  crawling  on  their  hands  and 
knees  over  the  marble  pavement  of  this  superb 
edifice,  vainly  demanding  charity  in  the  most  ab- 
ject terms  of  misery  and  supplication.  One  of 
these  unfortunate  wretches,  finding  his  petitions 
disregarded,  at  last,  at  a  distance,  and  in  silence, 
began  to  worship  the  same  shrine,  as  if  to  im- 
plore from  Heaven  that  mercy  which  man  had 
denied.  Yet  wide  as  was  the  difference  between 
the  earthly  condition  of  that  poor,  diseased 
wretch,  and  that  haughty  cardinal,  in  the  sight 
of  the  God  before  whom  they  both  knelt  they 
were  equal;  their  souls  were  of  equal  value; 
they  were  redeemed  by  the  same  price;  they 
were  equally  heirs  of  immortality — of  eternal 
happiness,  or  eternal  misery. 

ec  How  different  were  the  motives  that  had  as- 
sembled so  many  human  beings  in  the  same 
place!  Some  were  here  from  curiosity,  like 
ourselves ;  others  from  piety,  like  the  peasants — 
from  penitence,  like  the  confessants — from  want, 
like  the  beggars — from  necessity,  like  the  ser- 
vants— from  duty,  like  the  priests,  or  from  idle- 
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ness,  like  the  number  of  vacant-looking  loiterers 
who  were  strolling  about.  Some  pilgrims  too 
were  among  the  supplicants  of  the  manifold 
shrines,  and  it  would  be  a  curious  task  to  anar 
lyze  the  motives  that  led  them  thither.  They 
were  chiefly  young,  strong  men,  apparently  from 
the  lower  classes  of  society,  whose  appearance 
certainly  did  not  denote  they  had  suffered  much 
from  the  hardships  and  privations  of  the  way. 
Like  Peter  Pindar's  pilgrim,  they  seemed  c  to 
have  taken  the  liberty  to  boil  their  pease.'  At 
their  time  of  life  too,  the  sight  of  new  countries, 
and  the  adventures  of  a  long  journey,  might  be 
supposed  to  afford  some  matter  for  attraction,  and 
the  guise  of  a  pilgrim,  facilities  for  executing  it, 
and  a  certain  character  and  respectability  by  no 
means  inconvenient ;  added  to  which,  the  secret 
flattery  of  the  human  heart  would  no  doubt  per- 
suade them,  that  they  were  performing  a  pious 
action,  at  once  deserving  of  praise,  gratifying 
their  inclinations,  and  benefiting  their  souls. 
Some  of  them  were  very  fine  looking  men  ;  their 
large  black  eyes,  and  expressive  countenances, 
overshadowed  by  their  broad-brimmed  hats,  their 
oilskin  tippets,  cockle-shells,  scrip,  rosaries,  and 
staff,  had  to  us  a  novelty  that  was  poetical  as 
well  as  picturesque.      Some  of  them  had  come 
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from  the  mountains  of  Spain,  and  seemed  resolv- 
ed to  lay  in  a  stock  of  indulgences,  to  serve  them 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives." — R. 

Among  the  many  wonders  of  St.  Peter's,  the 
ascent  to  the  summit  is  not  the  least;  it  consists 
of  a  paved  road,  upon  which  are  continually 
passing  and  repassing  horses  and  mules  laden 
with  stones,  lime,  &c.  for  the  repairs  of  the  great 
edifice,  and  the  ascent  is  so  gentle,  and  the  road 
so  good,  that  any  one  may  ride  up  with  perfect 
ease  and  safety.  The  roof  appears  like  a  city  in 
itself.  Small  houses,  and  ranges  of  workshops 
for  the  labourers  employed  in  the  never-ending 
repairs  of  the  chureh,  are  erected  here,  appearing 
almost  lost  upon  the  immense  leaden  plain,  as 
well  as  the  eighteen  cupolas  of  the  side  chapels 
of  the  church,  which  are  not  distinguishable  from 
below.  Though  only  comparatively  small,  they 
appear  diminutive  indeed,  compared  to  the  stu- 
pendous dome,  the  triumph  of  modern  architec- 
ture,- in  which  is  fulfilled  the  proud  boast  of  Mi- 
chael Angelo,  that  he  would  lift  the  vault  of  the 
Pantheon,  and  hang  it  in  air.  It  is  exactly  of 
the  same  magnitude.  Its  beautiful  proportions, 
and  finished  grandeur,  towering  into  heaven,  can 
here  be  fully  seen.     From  below  they  are  lost, 
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owing  to  being  thrown  back  by  the  length  of  the 
Latin  cross,  and  consequently  sunk  behind  the 
mean  elevation  of  the  front,  so  that  this  noble 
dome  is  perhaps  nowhere  seen  to  so  little  ad- 
vantage as  from  that  point  in  which  it  should 
appear  to  the  most,  the  Piazza  of  St.  Peter's. 
Marble  seats  are  commodiously  placed  on  the 
leads,  and  many  are  the  grand  and  sublime  me- 
ditations the  scene  is  calculated  to  awaken  in  a 
bosom  not  devoid  of  reflection.  The  ascent  of 
the  great  dome  is  by  a  succession  of  stairs,  inge- 
niously contrived,  and  from  which  there  are  pas- 
sages leading  to  its  external  and  internal  galle- 
ries. One  of  the  former,  like  the  whispering 
gallery  of  St.  Paul's,  carries  round  a  sound  in- 
audible to  the  nearest  bystander,  clear  and  dis- 
tinct to  a  listener  on  the  opposite  side  of  its  vast 
circumference. 

The  feelings  of  the  spectator,  when  arrived  at 
this  height,  are  new  and  powerful.  The  mosaic 
figures  of  the  saints  and  apostles,  emblazoned  on 
the  vaulted  roof,  are  now  so  near  as  almost  to 
excite  a  feeling  of  alarm  at  proximity  to  their 
gigantic  forms;  and  from  the  highest  gallery, 
looking  down  into  the  fearful  depth  of  the  church 
below,  the  minute  forms  of  the  human  beings 
who  are  treading  its  marble  pavement,  appear 
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like  emmets  creeping  about  it.  Diminutive 
specks  they  appear — proud  man,  an  insignificant 
nothing,  lost  in  the  mightiness  of  that  very  fabric 
his  hands  have  raised !  Well  may  it  be  remark- 
ed— "  Is  that  he  who  has  called  forth  these  won- 
derful creations  of  art,  and  made  nature  subser- 
vient to  his  will,  to  adorn  it  with  beauty  and 
with  majesty? — is  that  atom,  which  there  is 
scarcely  observable,  the  being  whose  ambition 
would  embrace  the  universe — whose  littleness 
and  greatness  at  once  call  forth  contempt  and  ad- 
miration ?  Strange  compound  of  a  divinity  and 
a  brute  !  allied  equally  to  the  worm  and  to  the 
god !  e  made  but  a  little  lower  than  the  angels/ 
and  yet  but  a  little  raised  above  the  beasts  that 
perish !  a  creature  of  clay,  endowed  with  a  hea- 
venly soul !  a  mortal  destined  to  immortality ! 
'  the  glory,  jest,  and  riddle  of  the  world !" 

By  flights  of  very  narrow  stairs,  and  long 
bending  passages,  sloping  inwards,  to  suit  the  in- 
clination of  the  rapidly  narrowing  curve,  the 
summit  of  the  astonishing  dome  is  attained ;  and, 
at  a  height  above  the  flight  of  the  fowls  of  hea- 
ven, may  be  enjoyed  a  far  extended  and  most  in- 
teresting prospect  over  mountains,  floods,  and 
plains,  the  beautiful  amphitheatre  of  hills,  which 
encloses  the  Campagna,  stretching  round  the  blue 
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horizon  on  three  sides  ;  the  pointed  summits  of 
the  loftier  Apennines  behind,  which  alone  are 
wreathed  in  everlasting  snow,  as  if  Winter  had 
enthroned  himself  there,  looking  sullenly  down 
on  the  plains  and  verdant  hills  not  subject  to  his 
sway  j  the  Tiber,  in  its  long  sinuous  windings 
through  the  waste,  like  a  snake  coiled  up  in  the 
desert,  betrayed  by  its  glistering  surface ;  far  be- 
yond it,  the  desolate  spot  where  Ostia  once  stood, 
and  where  the  blue  waters  of  the  Mediterranean 
were  now  gleaming  in  the  sunbeams ;  Rome  be- 
neath— her  churches,  her  palaces,  her  dark  and 
distant  ruins ;  the  rich  verdure  and  golden  fruit 
of  the  orange  gardens  of  her  convents,  far  be- 
neath, contrasting  with  the  deep  shade  of  their 
mournful  cypresses: — such  a  scene  as  this,  fanned 
by  the  pure  fresh-blowing  gale,  as  mild  and  soft 
as  the  breath  of  summer,  delighting  every  sense, 
and  canopied  by  a  clear  sky  of  etherial  bright- 
ness and  beauty,  words  cannot  adequately  de- 
scribe, but  it  must  surely  awaken  the  purest  emo- 
tions of  delight  and  admiration,  even  in  the  cold- 
est heart.  It  may  be  enjoyed  in  perfect  security, 
the  top  of  the  dome  being  encircled  by  a  railing, 
which  is  undiscernible  from  below. 

Illumination  of  St.  Peter's. — Perhaps  one  of 
the  mast  brilliant  spectacles  in  the  world,  is  the 
**. 
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illumination  of  this  grand  church,  on  the  night 
of  Easter  Sunday ;  together  with  the  girandola, 
or  fireworks,  from  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo.  It 
begins  by  the  lighting  of  the  laternoni,  or  large 
paper  lanterns,  each  of  which  looks  like  a  globe 
of  etherial  fire ;  and  as  the  spectator  passes  the 
Ponte  San  Angelo,  the  appearance  of  this  mag- 
nificent church,  glowing  in  its  own  brightness, 
the  millions  of  lights,  reflected  in  the  calm  wa- 
ters of  the  Tiber,  and  mingling  with  the  last 
glow  of  evening,  so  as  to  make  the  whole  build- 
ing seem  covered  with  burnished  gold,  has  a  most 
striking  and  magical  effect. 

As  the  piazza  of  St.  Peter's  is  approached,  the 
gathering  shades  of  night  render  the  illumination 
every  moment  more  brilliant  to  the  view.  The 
whole  of  the  immense  edifice,  its  columns,  capi- 
tals, cornices,  and  pediments — the  beautiful  swell 
of  the  lofty  dome,  towering  into  heaven — the 
ribs,  converging  into  one  point  at  the  top,  sur- 
mounted by  the  lantern  of  the  church,  and  crown- 
ed by  the  cross — all  are  discerned  clearly  defined 
in  lines  of  fire;  and  the  vast  sweep  of  the 
circling  colonnades,  in  every  rib,  line,  mould,  cor- 
nice, and  column,  are  resplendent  with  the  same 
beautiful  light.  While  the  eye  is  fixed  in  de- 
k3 
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lighted  gaze,  a  bell  is  suddenly  heard  to  chime. 
On  the  cross  of  fire  at  the  top,  a  brilliant  light  is 
a  moment  waved,  as  if  wielded  by  some  celestial 
hand,  and  instantly  ten  thousand  globes  and  stars 
of  vivid  fire  seem  to  roll  spontaneously  along  the 
building,  as  if  by  magic,  and,  self-kindled,  blaze 
in  a  moment  into  one  dazzling  flood  of  glory. 
Fancy  herself,  in  her  most  sportive  mood,  could 
scarcely  have  conceived  so  wonderful  a  spectacle 
as  the  instantaneous  illumination  of  this  magni- 
ficent fabric.  The  agents  by  whom  it  is  effected 
are  unseen,  and  it  seems  altogether  the  effect  of 
enchantment.  In  the  first  instance  the  illumina- 
tion appears  to  be  complete,  nor  does  the  imagi- 
nation conceive  that  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  lamps  are  still  to  be  illuminated,  their 
vivid  blaze  harmonizing  so  delightfully  with  the 
softer  and  milder  lustre  of  the  lanterns.  The 
brilliant  glow  of  the  entire  illumination  sheds  a 
rosy  light  upon  the  fountains,  whose  silver  fall 
and  ever-playing  showers  accord  well  with  the 
magic  interest  of  the  scene.  From  some  points 
of  view  the  effect  is  unspeakably  beautiful ;  it 
seems  an  enchanted  palace,  suspended  in  air,  and 
called  up  by  the  wand  of  some  invisible  spirit. 

The  girandola,  or  great  fireworks  from  the 
Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  commence  with  a  tremen- 
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dous  explosion,  resembling  the  sudden  and  raging 
eruption  of  a  volcano.  Red  sheets  of  fire  seem  to 
blaze  upwards  into  the  glowing  heavens,  and 
then  to  pour  down  their  liquid  streams  upon  the 
earth.  This  is  succeeded  by  an  incessant  and 
complicated  display  of  every  varied  device  that 
imagination  can  figure,  one  changing  into  an- 
other, and  the  beauty  of  the  first  effaced  by  that 
of  the  last ;  hundreds  of  immense  wheels  turn 
round,  with  a  velocity  that  almost  seem  as  if  de- 
mons were  whirling  them,  letting  fall  thousands 
of  hissing  dragons,  and  scorpions,  and  fiery  snakes, 
whose  long  convolutions  darting  forward,  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  reach,  in  every  direction,  at  length 
vanish  into  air.  Fountains  and  jets  of  fire  throw 
up  their  blazing  cascades  into  the  skies.  The 
whole  vault  of  heaven  shines  with  the  vivid  fires, 
and  seems  to  receive  into  itself  innumerable  stars 
•and  suns,  which,  shooting  up  into  it  in  bright- 
ness almost  insufferable,  vanish  like  earth-born 
hopes.  The  reflection  in  the  depth  of  the  clear 
calm  waters  of  the  Tiber,  is  scarcely  less  beauti- 
ful than  the  spectacle  itself,  which  closes  in  a 
tremendous  burst  of  fire,  that,  while  it  lasts, 
seems  almost  to  threaten  conflagration  to  the 
world.  The  expence  of  the  illumination  of  St. 
Peter's  and  of  the  girandola,  when  repeated  two 
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successive  evenings,  is  one  thousand  crowns,  when 
exhibited  but  one,  seven  hundred.  Eighty  men 
are  employed  in  the  instantaneous  illuminations 
of  the  lamps — they  are  posted  so  as  not  to  be  seen. 
The  Tomb  of  St.  Peter — "  We  descended," 
says  an  agreeable  writer,  "  by  a  double  marble 
staircase,  to  the  brazen  doors  of  the  Confession, 
or  Tomb  of  St.  Peter,  illuminated  by  a  hundred 
never-dying  lamps,  twinkling  in  the  eye  of  day; 
but  within  the  sepulchre  all  is  dark,  and  the  tapers 
ofourguidesrevealeditbutimperfectlytoourview. 
We  entered  one  large  and  four  smaller  subterranean 
chapels.  Pavements  of  beautiful  inlaid  marbles, 
curious  old  mosaics  of  the  earliest  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity, laborious  gilt  paintings,  by  Greek  artists 
of  the  same  era,  and  a  profusion  of  other  orna- 
ments, richly  adorn  the  interior,  while  marble 
sculpture  and  bronze  bass  relief,  on  the  splen- 
did shrine  of  the  apostles,  represent  the  great 
miracles  of  their  lives,  and  their  images  shine  on 
a  ground  of  gold,  above  the  great  altar,  which  is 
erected  over  the  spot  of  their  interment." 

MOSAICS. 

This  art,  by  which  the  finest  productions  of 
the  pencil  are  rendered  imperishable,  and  one  in 
which  the  ancients  excelled,  has  not  only  been 
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Revived,  but  in  many  respects  greatly  improved, 
by  introducing  a  greater  variety  of  colours,  by 
means  of  compositions  adapted  to  the  purpose. 
It  requires  seven  or  eight  years  to  complete  a 
mosaic  copy  of  a  painting,  of  the  ordinary  histo- 
rical dimensions,  two  men  being  constantly  em- 
ployed. The  expence  is  generally  from  eight  to 
ten  thousand  crowns,  regulated  however  of  course 
by  the  time,  and  the  intricacy,  and  the  nature  of 
the  work.  The  Transfiguration  of  Raphael  cost 
about  twelve  thousand  crowns,  and  the  constant 
labour  of  two  men  during  nine  years.  The  slab 
upon  which  the  mosaic  is  laid,  is  generally  form- 
ed of  travertine  stones,  connected  together  by 
iron  cramps.  Upon  the  surface  of  this,  a  mastic, 
or  cementing  paste,  is  gradually  spread,  as  the 
progress  of  the  work  requires  it,  forming  the  ad- 
hesive ground  or  bed  on  which  the  mosaic  is  laid. 
This  mastic  is  composed  of  lime,  made  from  mar- 
ble, and  finely  levigated  Travertine  stone,  mixed 
to  the  consistence  of  a  strong  paste  with  linseed 
oil.  Into  this  paste  are  fixed  the  smalts  (smalli), 
of  which  the  mosaic  picture  is  formed.  They 
are  a  species  of  opaque  vitrified  glass,  and  com- 
posed of  a  variety  of  minerals  and  materials,  co- 
loured for  the  most  part  with  different  metallic 
oxyds.     Of  these  no  less  than  seventeen  hun- 
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dred  different  shades  are  in  use ;  they  are  manu- 
factured in  Rome,  in  the  form  of  long  slender 
rods,  like  wires,  of  different  degrees  of  thickness, 
and  are  cut  into  pieces  of  the  requisite  sizes,  from 
the  smallest  pin's  point  to  an  inch. 

When  the  picture  is  completely  finished,  and 
the  cement  thoroughly  dry,  it  is  highly  polished, 
and  to  the  unpractised  eye  is  not  to  be  distinguish- 
ed from  the  finest  painting.  The  only  manufac- 
tory of  this  art  that  now  exists,  is  at  Rome,  and 
even  that  proceeds  languidly.  There  was  one 
formed  at  Milan,  by  the  French,  but  has  fallen 
with  the  power  of  the  founders,  the  Austrian 
government  having  abolished  it. 

The  Florentine  mosaics  are  different  to  that 
described,  consisting  of  merely  inlaying  natural 
precious  stones,  of  every  variety,  in  marble  or 
porphyry  tables,  by  which  beautiful  and  very  cost- 
ly imitations  of  shells,  flowers,  figures,  &c.  are 
formed,  but  bearing  no  resemblance  to  the  mosaic 
from  paintings. 

Although  there  is  but  one  government  estab- 
lishment for  this  art  at  Rome,  there  are  nume- 
rous artisans  who  have  manufactories  on  a  small 
scale — snuff-boxes,  rings,  necklaces,  brooches, 
earrings,  &c.  are  made  in  immense  quantity. 
Oriental  shells  are  also  converted  into  beautiful 
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cameos  by  these  Roman  artisans,  the  white  outer 
surface  being  cut  away  from  the  deeper  co- 
loured internal  part  of  the  shell,  forming  figures 
in  minute  basso  relievo.  The  subjects  are  usually 
taken  from  the  ancient  gems,  and  are  executed 
in  a  beautiful  and  chaste  style.  The  shells  used 
for  the  purpose  are  chiefly  brought  from  the  Le- 
vant. These  shell  cameos  make  peculiarly  beau- 
tiful ornaments.  lb. 

INTERESTING  PAINTINGS. 

In  the  magnificent  gallery  of  the  Palazzo  Co- 
lona  at  Rome,  is  a  picture  calculated  to  fix  the 
attention,  and  excite  the  interest  of  the  coldest 
heart,  or  the  most  rigid  moralist,  although  it 
portrays  a  monster  in  guilt.  It  is  Guido's  por- 
trait of  Beatrice  Cenci :  she  was  young,  beauti- 
ful, and  noble — but  a  parricide :  yet  when  you 
look  upon  her,  it  seems  impossible  to  believe  that 
history  is  correct :  it  seems  impossible  that  sweet 
and  expressive  face — that  gentle  form,  can  har- 
bour a  soul,  that  with  a  cool  premeditation,  could 
imbrue  her  hands  in  the  blood  of  her  father. 
But  the  crimes  of  that  father  were  such  as  make 
humanity  shudder — such  as  a  fiend  incarnate 
might  glory  in  perpetrating.  The  brutal  insults, 
the  wanton  cruelties,  the  diabolical  sufferings, 
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of  which  he  made  his  innocent  children  the  vie-, 
tims,  were  not  the  worst  of  his  crimes:  he  was. 
a  monster,  without  shame,,  remorse,  or  pity,  and 
if  he  had  had  ten  thousand  lives,  he  deserved 
to  lose  them — yet  not  by  a  daughter's  hand. 
Yet  it  was  his  daughter,  who  in  the  silent  mid- 
night, when  even  the  iron  hearts  of  the  ruffians 
she  had  hired  relented — it  was  his  daughter  who 
seized  the  avenging  dagger  from  their  nerveless 
arms,  and  plunged  it  in  the  breast  of  a  sleeping 
parent.  But  who  shall  sufficiently  stigmatize 
that  government  which  could  afford  no  protection 
from  tyranny  the  most  atrocious,  from  sufferings 
the  most  cruel,  from  insults  worse  than  death, 
and  which  drove  this  young  and  ill-fated  being 
to  murder,  for  the  very  security  of  her  innocence ! 
Who  can  sufficiently  express  the  just  horror  at  a 
government  that  condemned  the  whole  of  a  young 
and  innocent  family,  even  the  little  children,  to 
the  torture,  that  the  perpetrator  of  the  murder 
might  be  discovered!  and  what  heart  is  there 
but  must  melt  with  pity,  when  they  hear,  that 
though  she  had  herself  borne  the  rack  with  un- 
shrinking firmness,  yet  when  her  little  brother 
was  seized  by  the  executioner,  to  be  placed  upon 
it,  and  his  plaintive  voice  cried — "  Save  me ! 
gave   me!"    she  burst  forward,    and    screamed 
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aloud — "  I  am  the  murderess !"  The  utmost 
efforts  of  the  unhappy  girl,  we  are  told,  were  di- 
rected to  save  her  mother,  who  was  implicated 
in  the  guilt — she  asked  no  mercy  for  herself; 
but  all  was  vain ;  the  mother  and  daughter  pe- 
rished together,  by  a  public  and  ignominious  ex- 
ecution. It  may  be  a  wrong  and  perverted  feel- 
ing, but  the  fate  and  misfortunes  of  this  young 
and  criminal  being,  awaken  in  the  heart  more 
lively  feelings  of  pity  than  the  sufferings  of  many 
of  pure  and  unsullied  virtue.  The  deepest  mi- 
sery had  driven  her  to  the  deepest  guilt,  and  she 
passed  on  to  that  awful  hour  which  all  must 
meet,  and  to  the  tremendous  judgment  to  which 
it  inevitably  leads,  without  the  unutterable  con- 
solations of  approving  virtue.  Let  those  rejoice 
who  are  in  possession  of  that  light  which  points 
to  the  characters  of  truth — "  Vengeance  is  mine, 
saith  the  Lord ;  I  will  repay."  In  this  exqui- 
site portrait  of  the  ill-fated  Beatrice,  there  is  a 
settled  sorrow,  a  wildness,  and  a  prophetic  me- 
lancholy in  the  eye,  that  is  inexpressibly  touch- 
ing ;  and  cold  must  be  the  heart  that  prompts  not 
the  tear  to  flow  while  contemplating  the  feeling, 
the  eloquent,  the  angelical,  lovely  countenance 
of  Beatrice  Cenci — and  yet  she  stabbed  her  fa- 
ther! 
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Raphael's  Deposition  from  the  Cross,  in  the 
Palazzo  Borghese,  awakens  an  intense  interest  of 
less  questionable  nature.  The  suffering  of  per- 
fect virtue,  grief,  sanctified  by  the  merit  of  him 
mourned,  are  portrayed  in  this  exquisite  work 
of  the  artist.  The  body,  just  taken  from  the 
cross,  is  bearing  to  the  sepulchre,  and  the  bear- 
ers, with  the  whole  group  that  surround  it,  with 
all  their  varying  expressions  and  passions,  are 
extremely  fine.  Grief  is  beheld  under  every 
form.  St.  Peter,  old,  subdued,  and  sorrowful ; 
his  grey  hairs,  and  silent,  composed,  yet  deep- 
seated  affliction,  finely  contrasting  with  the  pas- 
sionate sorrow  of  Mary  Magdalen  at  his  side : 
but  the  Virgin,  and  the  unutterable  heart-rend- 
ing agony  of  spirit  expressed  in  her  fainting 
form,  touches  the  heart  most  powerfully.  It  is 
a  beautiful  thought  of  the  painter ;  for  nothing 
within  the  compass  of  art,  even  with  Raphael's 
genius,  could  have  expressed  overwhelming  grief 
such  as  hers,  but  by  insensibility.  The  distinc- 
tion between  her  figure  and  that  of  the  dead 
Christ,  is  finely  and  strongly  marked.  Though 
both  are  pale  and  lifeless,  in  her  it  is  seen  but 
the  suspension  of  life — in  him  it  is  total  extinc- 
tion ;  that  she  will  revive  to  all  the  bitterness  of 
affliction,  but  that  the  soul  which  animated   his 
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divine  form  is  fled  for  ever.  The  coldness,  the 
rigidity,  the  insensibility  of  death,  are  strikingly 
portrayed ;  but  those  touching  features,  and  that 
pallid  corpse,  while  they  tell  of  mortal  sorrows 
and  sufferings,  still  bear  the  hope  and  the  subli- 
mity that  are  triumphant  over  the  grave,  and 
the  eye  gazes  upon  them  till  the  tongue  almost 
involuntarily  exclaims — "  How  beautiful  is 
death !"— lb. 

ITALIAN  SCENE. 

Sunset  on  the  Palatine  ;  the  Colosseum  and  the 
Forum  by  Moonlight. 

On  one  of  those  delicious  evenings  that  close 
the  bright  and  beautiful  days  of  autumn  in  this 
country,  I  lingered  on  the  Palatine  until  the  sun 
sunk  in  a  flood  of  light  and  glory,  such  as  no 
power  of  language  or  painting  can  portray. 
Vainly  would  imagination  attempt  to  body  forth 
the  beauty  of  an  hour  like  this  beneath  the  hea- 
venly sky  of  Italy.  The  soft  mist  that  floated 
over  the  landscape  like  a  silver  veil,  so  ftened 
without  obscuring  every  object,  and  gave  a  sha- 
dowy beauty  to  the  grey  tombs  that  covered  the 
wide  plain  of  the  Campagna,  while  the  hues  that 
painted  the  Sabine  hills,  the  purple  lights  that, 
fading,  blended  int©  distance,  and  the  last  crim- 
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son  glow  that  was  reflected  from  the  summits  of 
embattled  Apennines,  altogether  formed  a  picture 
calculated  to  awaken  admiration  in  the  coldest 
breast.  I  stood  on  the  terrace  of  the  Palace  of 
the  Caesars,  on  that  ancient  hill  where  the  kings 
of  Rome,  the  heroes  of  the  republic,  and  the  im- 
perial tyrants  of  the  world,  had  successively 
acted,  triumphed,  and  passed  away.  The  last 
horizontal  beam  of  the  God  of  Day,  darting  un- 
der the  broad  shade  of  the  dark  pine  tree,  fell  on 
the  shattered  ruins  at  my  feet. 

Eighteen  centuries  had  now  almost  completed 
their  course  since  first  his  radiance  had  illumined 
the  golden  walls  of  this  magnificent  fabric :  a 
thousand  years  his  light  had  seen  them  laid  in 
ruins,  and  still  his  setting  ray  seemed  to  shine 
with  redoubled  splendour  on  the  fallen  marbles 
of  that  proud  fane  within  which  he  was  once 
adored.*  Transitory  as  beautiful,  the  deep  glow 
of  the  western  sky  quickly  faded  away ;  the  shades 
of  evening  rapidly  closed  around ;  twilight  here 
interposed  not  its  meditative  hours,  but  the  moon 
arose  with  a  brightness  and  beauty  unknown  to 
our  wintry  climate,  and  the  evening  star  lighted 

*  The  broken  Corinthian  columns,  and  capitals  of  a  tem- 
ple on  the  Palatine  hill,  are  supposed  to  be  the  ruins  of  the 
famous  Temple  of  Apollo. 
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her  glowing  lamp  in  the  west,  as  beneath  their 
mingled  rays,  which  trembled  through  the  dark 
shade  of  the  tall  cypresses,  we  slowly  passed 
along  the  now  forsaken  triumphal  way  towards 
the  Colosseum.  Would  it  were  in  my  power  to 
describe  it,  as  it  stood  in  its  ruined  loneliness, 
amid  the  deserted  hills  of  ancient  Rome,  sur- 
rounded with  the  remains  of  overthrown  temples, 
imperial  palaces,  triumphal  arches,  and  buried 
thermae — mighty  even  in  decay  !  The  still  pale 
moonbeam  fell  on  the  lines  of  its  projecting  co- 
lumns, range  above  range  to  the  lofty  attic,  in 
silvery  light,  leaving  the  black  arches  in  myste- 
rious darkness.  We  passed  under  the  great  arch 
of  entrance,  crossed  the  grass-grown  area,  as- 
cended the  long  staircases,  and  traversed  the 
circling  corridors :  no  sound  met  our  ear,  but  the 
measured  tread  of  our  own  footsteps,  and  the 
whispered  murmurs  of  our  own  voices.  The 
deep  solitude  and  silence,  the  immensity  and  the 
ruin  of  the  fabric  that  surrounded  us,  filled  our 
minds  with  awe ;  and  as  we  caught  the  view  of 
the  stars,  appearing  and  disappearing  through 
the  opening  arcades,  marked  the  moonbeams  il- 
lumining the  wide  range  of  these  lofty  walls, 
and  raised  our  eyes  to  the  beauty  of  the  calm> 
h3 
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clear  firmament  above  our  head,  we  could  not 
but  remember  that  ages  past  the  eternal  lights  of 
heaven  had  shone  on  the  sloping  sides  of  this  vast 
amphitheatre,  when  they  were  crowded  with 
thousands  of  living  beings,  impatient  for  the  bar- 
barous sports  of  the  rising  day— where  now  only 
the  wild  weeds  waved  as  the  night  breeze  blew 
over  them.* 

Nature  holds  her  eternal  course— the  works 
of  man  perish— earth  is  strewed  with  the  moul- 
dering vestiges  of  his  vanity,  and  his  ambition; 
and  yet,  compared  with  his  own  little  space,  how 
durable  are  even  those  mute  memorials !  How 
wonderful  is  the  discrepancy  between  the  dura- 
tion of  his  works,  and  his  own  existence.  The 
buildings  he  raises,  the  characters  he  impresses 
on  the  page,  the  colours  he  spreads  on  the  can- 
vas, the  forms  he  creates  in  the  breathing  mar- 
ble—live: they  enjoy  a  species  of  immortality 
on  earth,  but  he  passes  away  like  a  shadow. 

We  gazed  around  us  on  the  gigantic  wreck  of 
this  mighty  fabric ;  and  as  we  recalled  what  it 
had  once  been,  the  long  train  of  years  which  had 
gone  by,  the  silent  march  of  time,  the  countless 

*  It  was  the  custom  for  the  common  people  thus  to  pro- 
cure seats,  ready  for  the  games  which  were  to  ensue  on  the 
following  day. 
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generations  that  had  gone  down  to  the  dust, 
rushed  forcibly  upon  our  minds.  The  proud 
masters  of  the  world  were  no  more,  and  we  pil- 
grims, from  a  then  despised  and  barbarous  land, 
were  wandering  amidst  the  ruined  monuments 
of  their  pride  and  their  power,  to  admire  their 
grandeur,  and  to  mourn  over  their  decay ! 

We  quitted  the  Colosseum ;  we  passed  along 
the  untracked  course  of  the  Via  Sacra,  amidst 
ruined  temples  and  tottering  arches ;  we  beheld 
before  us  the  once-proud  Capitol ;  we  stood  in 
the  Roman  Forum.  Well  did  the  hour  of  still- 
ness, in  which  nature  herself  seemed  hushed,  ac- 
cord with  this  scene  of  ancient  glory.  The  sil- 
ver moonbeams  fell  softly  on  the  Corinthian  co- 
lumns and  broken  porticoes  of  the  temples,  whose 
very  gods  are  forgotten.  Its  clear  light  dis- 
tinctly marked  the  dark  decaying  marble  of  that 
proud  sculpture,  meant  to  immortalize  the  tri- 
umphs of  heroes,  and  its  pale  and  mournful  ray 
harmonized  well  with  the  mouldering  arches 
sunk  in  earth,  like  the  deeds  they  commemorate. 
I  could  almost  fancy  that  I  saw  Time  seated 
amidst  the  ruins  he  had  made,  mocking  at  their 
vanity,  as  he  worked  at  their  destruction.  Our 
thoughts  turned  to  those  over  whom  he  has  no 
power— for  whom  there  is  no  monument,  but 
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whose  memory  is  immortal  on  the  earth ;  and  we 
felt,  not  without  emotion,  that  we  stood  on  the 
venerable  soil  where  Camillus,  and  Scipio,  and 
Brutus,  and  Cicero  had  trod.  Whilst  our  hearts 
were  touched  by  feelings  such  as  these,  a  bell 
from  a  distant  convent,  on  the  Coelian  Hill, 
which  tolled  to  call  the  friars  to  their  midnight 
orisons,  broke  upon  the  silence  of  the  night.  At 
the  sound,  a  figure  glided  from  the  shade  of  the 
Temple  of  Concord,  passed  before  us  like  a  sha- 
dow, and  disappeared  among  the  trees.  We 
were  somewhat  startled  at  this  apparition,  which, 
according  to  all  the  rules  of  romance,  should 
have  served  as  a  prelude  to  some  mysterious  ad- 
venture ;  but  it  only  served  to  warn  us  to  return 
home,  and  as  it  appeared  to  us  no  more,  nor  even 
condescended  to  explain  why  it  had  appeared  at 
all,  you  may  conceive  it  to  have  been  a  ghost,  or 
a  man,  a  monk,  or  an  assassin,  as  best  suits  your 
fancy. — R. 

(Note.)  The  articles  marked  i?,  are  selected,  with  some 
slight  variations,  from  the  intelligent  work  entitled  "  Rome 
in  the  19th  Century." 

ELOQUENCE. 

It  is  undoubtedly  the  object,  as  well  as  con- 
stitutes the  spirit  of  eloquence,  to  persuade,  by 
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convincing  the  judgment,  and  influencing  the 
passions,  and  to  acquire  this  spirit,  to  succeed  in 
this  object,  a  variety  of  qualifications,  rarely- 
united  in  one  person,  are  requisite.  An  exten- 
sive and  exuberant  imagination,  a  penetrating 
judgment,  an  intimate  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture, and  its  actuating  springs,  close  study,  and 
penetrating  observation  of  the  various  tempers 
and  passions  of  men,  and  their  various  operations 
as  called  forth  or  excited  by  circumstances,  must 
concur  to  form  the  accomplished  orator  who 
would  command  and  direct  the  emotions  of  his 
auditors  to  the  point  he  wishes  to  attain.  In 
this  commanding  eloquence  there  may  be,  how- 
ever, little  sincerity  in  the  speaker,  little  feeling 
of  the  subj ect  of  declamation.  Such  rhetoricians 
may  be  called  so  by  calculation ;  the  heart  has 
little  to  do  with  the  thundering  or  the  persua- 
sive accents  they  utter.  But  there  is  an  elo- 
quence which  perhaps  is  yet  more  commanding 
•—majestic  in  its  own  simplicity,  it  sinks  insen- 
sibly into  the  heart,  and  melts  it  to  its  purposes. 
It  springs  from  an  exquisite  sensibility  of  pas- 
sion, an  ardent  and  overpowering  impetuosity  of 
imagination,  rising  with  resistless  force  from  the 
soul,  and  enabling  the  orator  to  convey  to  those 
of  his  auditors  those  powerful  and  enthusiastic 
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feelings  by  which  he  is  himself  animated.  In 
this  class  of  eloquence  may  surely  be  ranked  that 
of  the  American  Indian  which  follows — the 
authenticity  of  it  is  unquestionable. — In  the 
spring  of  the  year  1774,  when  Lord  Dunmore 
was  governor  of  the  state  of  Virginia.,  a  robbery 
and  murder  were  committed  on  an  inhabitant  of 
the  frontiers  of  that  state,  by  two  Indians  of  the 
Shawanee  tribe.  The  neighbouring  whites,  ac- 
cording to  their  usual  custom,  undertook  to  pu- 
nish this  outrage  in  a  summary  way.  Colonel 
Cresap,  a  man  infamous  for  the  many  murders 
he  had  committed  on  those  much-injured  people, 
collected  a  party,  and  proceeded  down  the  Kan- 
haway,  in  quest  of  vengeance.  Unfortunately  a 
canoe  of  women  and  children,  with  one  man  only, 
was  seen  coming  from  the  opposite  shore,  un- 
armed, and  unsuspecting  any  hostile  attack  from 
the  whites.  Cresap  and  his  party  concealed  them- 
selves on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  the  moment 
the  canoe  reached  the  shore,  singled  out  their 
objects,  and  at  one  fire  killed  every  person  in  it. 
These  unfortunates  happened  to  be  the  fami- 
ly of  Logan,  a  Mingo  chief,  who  had  long  been 
a  distinguished  friend  of  the  whites.  This  un- 
worthy return  naturally  provoked  his  vengeance : 
he  accordingly  signalized  himself  in  the  war 
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which  ensued.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year 
a  decisive  battle  was  fought,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
great  Kanhaway,  between  the  collected  forces  of 
the  Shawanese,  Mingoes,  and  Delawares,  and  a 
detachment  of  the  Virginian  militia.  The  In- 
dians were  defeated,  and  sued  for  peace.  Logan, 
however,  disdained  to  be  seen  among  the  sup- 
pliants ;  but  lest  the  sincerity  of  a  treaty  should 
be  distrusted,  from  which  so  distinguished  a  chief 
absented  himself,  he  sent  by  a  messenger  the  fol- 
lowing speech,  to  be  delivered  to  Lord  Dunmore : 
— "  I  appeal  to  any  white  man  to  say,  if  ever  he 
entered  Logan's  cabin  hungry,  and  he  gave  him 
not  meat ;  if  ever  he  came  cold  and  naked,  and 
he  clothed  him  not.  During  the  course  of  the 
last  long  and  bloody  war,  Logan  remained  idle 
in  his  cabin,  an  advocate  for  peace.  Such  was 
my  love  to  the  whites,  that  my  countrymen 
pointed  as  they  passed,  and  said,  Logan  is  the 
friend  of  white  men.  I  had  even  thought  to 
have  lived  with  you,  but  for  the  injuries  of  one 
man.  Colonel  Cresap,  the  last  spring,  in  cold 
blood,  and  unprovoked,  murdered  all  the  rela- 
tions of  Logan,  not  sparing  even  my  women  and 
children.  There  runs  not  a  drop  of  my  blood  in 
the  veins  of  any  living  creature.  This  called  on 
me  for  revenge:  I  have  sought  it :  I  have  killed 
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many ;  I  have  fully  glutted  my  vengeance.  For 
my  country,  I  rejoice  at  the  beams  of  peace;  but 
do  not  harbour  a  thought  that  mine  is  the  joy  of 
fear.  Logan  never  felt  fear :  he  will  not  turn 
his  heel  to  save  his  life.  Who  is  there  to  mourn 
for  Logan  ?     Not  one." 

Where  shall  we  find  utter  desolation  so  pow- 
erfully and  pathetically  described  as  in  the  above 
few  words  of  the  injured  Logan  ? 

There  is  also  a  species  of  eloquence  which  con- 
sists in  the  strong  and  emphatic  application  of  a 
few  quoted  words  upon  the  subject  desired  to  be 
impressed  upon  the  hearts  of  the  hearers,  accom- 
panied by  a  corresponding  action,  indicating  the 
deep  feeling  of  the  repeater.  It  has  been  fre- 
quently known  to  produce  an  instantaneous  re- 
volution of  sentiment  upon  subjects  which  had 
resisted  long  discussion.  An  instance  of  this  is 
given  in  the  life  of  Anthony  Benezet,  who  may 
be  justly  styled  the  American  apostle  of  huma- 
nity, devoting  his  life  and  fortune  to  promote 
the  good  of  his  fellow-creatures.  On  an  annual 
convention  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  at  Phila- 
delphia, when  that  assembly  were  engaged  in 
the  discussion  of  the  subject  of  slavery,  as  it  re- 
lated to  its  own  members,  some  of  whom  had 
not  wholly  relinquished  the  practice  of  keeping 
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negroes  in  bondage,  a  difference  of  sentiment 
was  manifested  as  to  the  course  which  ought  to 
be  pursued.  For  a  moment  it  appeared  doubtful 
which  opinion  would  preponderate.  At  this  cri- 
tical juncture  Benezet  left  his  seat,  which  was 
in  an  obscure  part  of  the  place  of  meeting,  and 
presented  himself,  weeping,  at  an  elevated  door, 
in  the  presence  of  the  whole  congregation,  whom 
he  thus  addressed — "  Ethiopia  shall  soon  stretch 
out  her  hands  unto  God." — Psalm  lxviii.  31. 
He  said  no  more.  Under  the  solemn  impression 
which  succeeded  this  emphatic  quotation,  the 
proposed  measure  received  the  united  sanction  of 
the  assembly. 

VICISSITUDES. 

"  All  below  is  change,  all  above  is  certainty." 

Among  the  many  remarkable  instances  of  vi- 
cissitude, and  the  instability  of  human  greatness, 
may  be  ranked  that  of  Christopher,  Duke  of  Al- 
bemarle, the  only  surviving  son  and  heir  of  Ge- 
neral Monk,  who  restored  Charles  the  Second  to 
the  throne  of  Britain.  This  nobleman  was,  in 
the  year  1687,  appointed  chief  governor  of  Ja- 
maica :  his  appointment  arose  from  the  follow- 
ing circumstances :  General  Monk,  created  Duke 
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of  Albemarle  by  his  sovereign,  had  been  grati- 
fied with  the  highest  rewards  a  subject  could  re- 
ceive, namely,  the  dukedom,  the  garter,  and  a 
princely  fortune,  as  well  as  the  confidence  of  his 
monarch.  The  son,  reduced  to  beggary  by  vice 
and  extravagance,  was  driven  to  the  necessity  of 
imploring  the  means  of  subsistence  from  James 
the  Second.  This  King,  to  free  himself  from 
his  importunities,  gave  him  the  government  of 
Jamaica,  where,  dying  childless  a  short  time  af- 
ter his  arrival,  his  honours  were  extinguished 
with  his  life.  The  noble  duke  lived  long  enough, 
however,  to  collect  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
for  his  creditors ;  for  entering  into  partnership 
with  Sir  William  Phipps,  who  had  discovered 
the  wreck  of  a  Spanish  plate  ship,  which  had 
been  stranded  in  1659,  on  a  shoal  to  the  north- 
east of  Hispaniola,  they  sent  out  sloops  from  Ja- 
maica, provided  with  skilful  divers,  to  search  for 
the  hidden  treasure,  and  are  said  actually  to 
have  recovered  twenty-six  tons  of  silver.  The 
conduct  of  this  noble  governor  on  his  arrival  af- 
fords many  curious  instances  of  the  arbitrary 
principles  of  the  times.  Having  called  an  as- 
sembly, his  grace  dissolved  them  abruptly,  be- 
cause one  of  the  members,  in  a  debate,  repeated 
the  old  adage — "  Salus  populi  suprema    lex." 
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His  grace  afterwards  took  the  member  into  cus- 
tody, and  caused  him  to  be  fined  six  hundred 
pounds  for  this  offence.  With  his  grace  came 
over  father  Thomas  Churchill,  a  Romish  pastor, 
sent  out  by  James  the  Second,  to  convert  the 
island  to  Popery ;  but  his  grace's  death,  and  the 
revolution  of  1 68 8,  blasted  the  project. 

The  Duchess  of  Albemarle  accompanied  her 
husband,  a  circumstance  which  the  speaker  of 
the  assembly  in  his  first  address  expatiated  upon 
with  much  eloquence. — "  It  is  an  honour"  said 
he,  ' c  which  the  opulent  kingdoms  of  Mexico  and 
Peru  could  never  arrive  atj  and  even  Columbus's 
ghost  would  be  appeased  for  all  the  indignities  he 
endured  from  the  Spaniards,  could  he  but  know 
that  his  own  beloved  soil  was  hallowed  by  such  foot- 
steps" Their  honours  of  the  council  could  not 
have  gone  farther.  This  eloquent  speaker  may 
be  justly  termed  the  Philips  of  Jamaica. — Ed- 
wards's History  of  Jamaica. 

AFRICANS. 

The  Africans  seem  to  possess  the  rudiments 
or  elements  of  religion  in  great  purity,  although 
unfortunately  destitute  of  the  light  of  revelation. 
How  much  therefore  is  it  to  be  regretted  that 
they  should  be  converted  to  the  Mahometan  su- 
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perstition,  as  a  large  proportion  of  them  are, 
and  that  ideas  so  much  calculated  to  promote  li- 
berality, harmony,  and  purity  amongst  them, 
should  be  supplanted  by  dogmas  so  intolerant ! 
The  belief  of  one  God,  and  of  a  future  state  of 
reward  and  punishment,  is  universal  amongst 
them.  The  Deity  they  hold  to  be  the  creator 
and  preserver  of  all  things,  but  at  the  same  time 
consider  him  as  a  being  so  remote,  and  of  so  ex- 
alted a  nature,  that  it  is  vain  to  imagine  the 
feeble  supplications  of  wretched  mortals  can  re- 
verse his  decrees,  or  change  the  purposes  of  un- 
erring wisdom.  These  opinions  are,  however, 
blended  with  many  inconsistencies,  and  many  su- 
perstitions, serving  to  indicate  the  utter  weak- 
ness of  human  nature,  and  its  proneness  to  per- 
vert even  the  best  blessings.  The  prayer  which 
they  use  at  the  appearance  of  the  new  moon  is 
addressed  to  the  Deity,  thanking  him  for  pro- 
tection through  the  preceding  season.  When 
asked  for  what  reason  they  make  it,  they  ac- 
knowledge the  force  of  custom,  and  say  that 
their  fathers  did  so  before  them.  How  many 
who  boast  of  the  name  and  privileges  of  a  Chris- 
tian can  give  no  other  answer  respecting  the 
principles  they  profess !  The  concerns  of  this 
world  they  believe  are  committed  by  the  Al- 
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mighty  to  the  direction  of  subordinate  spirits, 
over  whom  they  suppose  certain  magical  cere- 
monies to  have  great  influence.  A  white  fowl, 
suspended  to  the  branch  of  a  tree — a  snake's 
head,  or  a  few  hands-full  of  fruit,  are  offerings 
by  which  they  endeavour  to  deprecate  the  wrath 
of  these  inferior  agents.  But  it  is  seldom  that 
they  make  religious  opinions  the  subject  of  con- 
versation j  and  when  interrogated  on  their  ideas 
of  a  future  state,  they  shorten  the  discussion  by 
remarking — "  No  man  knows  any  thing  about 
the  matter." 

It  would  appear  from  the  following  pleasing 
anecdote,  that  they  possess  a  reverence  for  one  of 
the  greatest  moral  virtues,  viz.  truth.  A  young 
negro  was  wounded  in  one  of  their  predatory 
wars  with  the  Moors :  the  mother,  frantic  with 
grief,  followed  the  wounded  body  of  her  son, 
enumerating  his  virtues — "  He  never  told  a 
lie,"  she  said — "  no,  not  one."  The  poor  youth 
who  was  the  subject  of  this  affecting  eulogy,  ex- 
pired in  a  few  hours. 

POPULAR  TUMULTS. 

A  people  in  a  state  of  insurrection  are  inac- 
cessible to  reason;  every  thing,  every  circum- 
m  3 
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stance,  every  contingence,  however  distinct  from 
the  exciting  cause,  is  by  them  associated  with  it, 
and  increases  the  perverted  energy  of  the  mis- 
guided, and  is  made  subservient  to  the  purposes  of 
the  crafty.  In  how  many  instances  has  this  been 
proved  in  the  French  Revolution!  During  a 
long  series  of  years,  the  principles  of  liberty  had 
been  assiduously  disseminated  by  men  calling 
themselves  philosophers ;  and  with  such  art  had 
they  laid  the  train,  that  the  smallest  spark  pro- 
duced an  explosion  as  tremendous  as  it  was  uni- 
versal. Even  a  physical  event  assisted  not  a  lit- 
tle in  producing  many  of  the  horrid  convulsions 
attending  the  national  revolution — viz.  a  scarci- 
ty of  grain,  which  occurred  about  the  period  of 
the  wonderful  spectacle  which  was  exhibited  to 
the  view  of  an  astonished  world.  This  scarcity 
was  produced  by  an  infliction  of  Providence,  at 
once  most  awful  and  devastating.  On  Sunday, 
the  13th  of  July  1788,  about  nine  in  the  morn- 
ing, without  any  eclipse,  a  dreadful  darkness 
suddenly  overspread  several  parts  of  France.  It 
was  the  prelude  of  such  a  tempest  as  is  unex- 
ampled in  the  temperate  climates  of  Europe — 
wind,  hail,  rain,  and  thunder,  seemed  to  contend 
in  dreadful  impetuosity,  but  the  hail  was  the 
grand  instrument  of  ruin.     Instead  of  the  rich 
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prospects  of  an  early  autumn,  the  fruitful  vine, 
the  ripening  corn,  the  glowing  fruit,  the  face  of 
nature  presented,  in  the  short  space  of  less  than 
an  hour,  the  dreary  aspect  of  universal  winter, 
of  utter  desolation.  The  soil  was  converted  into 
a  morass;  the  standing  corn  beaten  into  the 
quagmire ;  the  vines  were  broken  to  pieces ;  the 
fruit-trees  demolished,  and  the  unmelted  hail 
lying  in  heaps  like  rocks  of  solid  ice.  Even  the 
noble  and  robust  forest-trees  were  unable  to  re- 
sist the  fury  of  the  tempest.  The  hail  was  com- 
posed of  enormous  solid  and  angular  pieces  of 
ice,  some  of  them  weighing  from  eight  to  ten 
ounces.  The  country  people,  beaten  down  in  the 
fields  on  their  way  to  church,  amidst  this  awful 
concussion  of  the  elements,  concluded  that  the 
day  of  eternal  doom  was  arrived,  and  scarcely 
attempting  to  extricate  themselves,  lay  despair- 
ing and  half  suffocated  amidst  the  water  and  the 
fragments,  expecting  the  immediate  dissolution 
of  all  things.  This  dreadful  storm  was  irregular 
in  its  devastations ;  while  several  rich  districts 
were  laid  entirely  waste,  some  intermediate  por- 
tions of  the  country  were  comparatively  little  in- 
jured. One  of  sixty  square  leagues  had  not  a 
single  ear  of  corn,  or  a  fruit  of  any  kind  left. 
Of  the  sixty-six  parishes  in  the  district  of  Pon- 
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toise,  forty-three  were  entirely  desolated,  and  of 
the  remaining  twenty-three,  some  lost  two-thirds, 
and  others  half  their  harvest.  The  Isle  of  France, 
being  the  district  in  which  Paris  is  situated,  and 
the  Orleanois,  appear  to  have  suffered  chiefly ; 
the  damage  there,  upon  a  moderate  estimate,  a- 
mounted  to  eighty  millions  of  livres,  or  between 
three  or  four  millions  sterling. 

Such  a  calamity  must,  at  any  time,  have  been 
severely  felt,  but  occurring,  as  it  did,  on  the  eve 
of  a  great  political  revolution,  and  amidst  a  ge- 
neral scarcity  then  existing  throughout  Europe, 
it  was  peculiarly  calamitous,  and  most  sensibly 
felt,  while  it  afforded  the  greatest  embarrassment 
to  the  government.  Numbers  of  families  found 
it  necessary  to  contract  their  mode  of  living  for 
a  time,  and  to  dismiss  a  part  of  their  domestics, 
who  were  thus  left  destitute  of  bread.  This  pro- 
duced public  discontent,  which,  combining  with 
political  dissension,  caused  such  an  effect  upon 
the  people  in  general,  that  the  nation  seemed  to 
have  changed  its  character,  for  in  the  place  of  that 
levity  by  which  it  had  ever  been  distinguished, 
a  settled  gloom  seemed  fixed  on  every  counte- 
nance. Indeed  the  revolution  exhibited  a  moral 
change  in  the  French  people,  as  wonderful  as 
complete,  proving  the  mighty  influence  of  nation- 
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al  passions  and  combined  efforts.  A  mild  and 
polished  people  became  sanguinary  and  fierce ;  a 
government,  celebrated  for  its  dexterity  and  skill, 
was  overturned,  almost  without  a  struggle  to  save 
it — a  whole  nation  apparently  uniting  to  destroy 
every  institution  which  antiquity  had  hallowed, 
and  custom  and  experience  sanctioned,  or  which 
education  had  instructed  them  to  respect :  a  su- 
perstitious people,  treating  the  religion  of  their 
fathers  with  contempt ;  a  long  enslaved  people, 
whose  very  chains  had  become  dear  to  them,  oc- 
cupied in  their  public  councils  in  the  discussion 
of  refined  and  even  visionary  schemes  of  freedom; 
in  short,  twenty-five  millions  of  persons  sudden- 
ly treading  under  foot  every  sentiment  and  every 
prejudice  that  they  themselves  had  once  regard- 
ed as  sacred  and  venerable. — History  of  France. 

DANDIES,  FRENCH,  IN  THE  SIXTEENTH  CEN- 
TURY. 

National  manners  are  strongly  characterized 
by  dress.  It  was  carried,  like  every  other  article 
of  expence  and  taste,  to  a  height  of  almost  un- 
limited extravagance,  under  Henry  the  Third. 
The  rapidity  and  fluctuation  of  fashion,  as  is  usu- 
al, kept  pace  with  the  costliness  of  the  materials. 
Such  was  the  general  demand  for  gold  and  silver 
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stuffs,  or  brocades,  that  the  effect  was  sensibly 
felt,  by  the  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  specie 
throughout  the  kingdom.  In  1571,  at  the  en- 
tertainment at  Nogent,  in  honour  of  the  Duchess 
of  Bouillon,  Charles  the  Ninth,  his  two  brothers, 
and  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  were  all  dressed  in  the 
same  manner.  Their  habits  were  of  silver  stuffj 
with  an  embroidery  of  pearls,  and  edged  with 
gold. — "  Formerly,"  says  La  Noue,  "  it  was  usu- 
al to  wear  the  same  dress  for  a  considerable  time, 
but  at  present  we  may  pronounce,  that  among 
the  courtiers,  their  ordinary  duration  does  not 
exceed  three  months,  for  a  common  suit — for  a 
more  expensive  one  six  months — and  among  the 
other  nobility  somewhat  longer.  (Our  present 
gens~de-mode  would  think  themselves  antiquated 
indeed,  to  wear  the  same  dress  for  the  immense 
term  of  three  or  six  months.)  Such  has  been 
the  depravity  of  the  age,"  adds  the  same  writer, 
"  that  our  pages  and  lackeys  have  been  habited 
in  silver  stuffs." 

All  distinctive  marks,  by  which  the  different 
orders  of  society  might  be  distinguished,  seem  in 
a  great  measure  to  have  been  broken  down  un- 
der Henry  the  Third. — "  A  cobler,"  says  La 
Noue,  "  who  has  followed  arms  for  a  couple  of 
years,  will  wear  a  gilt  sword,  which  our  ances- 
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tors  would  not  have  done,  unless  they  had  re- 
ceived the  honour  of  knighthood ;  he  will  put  on 
silk  stockings,  a  piece  of  elegance  which  Henry 
the  Second  never  knew  during  his  whole  life." 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  mark  the  progress  of  lux- 
ury in  more  expressive  terms,  and  our  own  ex- 
perience may  convince  us  how  just  the  description 
probably  is. 

At  the  nuptials  of  Joyeuse,  in  1581,  when 
the  festivities  and  entertainments  continued  se- 
venteen days,  at  which  the  dresses  were  expen- 
sive and  splendid  beyond  description,  all  the  no- 
blemen and  ladies  who  were  invited  changed 
their  dress  every  day  by  the  express  command  of 
the  king.  The  hat,  decorated  with  feathers  and 
precious  stones,  worn  by  Francis  the  First,  was 
converted  into  a  bonnet,  or  cap,  by  Henry  the  Se- 
cond and  his  two  successors.  Henry  the  Third 
substituted  in  its  place  the  Italian  togue,_or  tur- 
ban, not  only  as  a  more  effeminate  ornament, 
but  in  the  view  of  more  effectually  concealing  his 
deficiency  of  hair.  It  was  composed  of  velvet, 
adorned  with  jewels,  and  fastened,  or  bound  over 
one  ear,  leaving  the  other  exposed,  in  which  was 
suspended  a  pearl  or  diamond. 

When  Sully  was  sent  by  the  King  of  Navarre, 
in  1587,  to  treat  with*  that  infatuated  and  disso- 
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lute  prince,  he  was  presented  by  Villeroi  to  him, 
at  St.  Maur,  near  Paris. — "  I  found  him/'  says 
Sully, ' c  in  his  closet ;  a  sword  by  his  side,  a  short 
cloak  on  his  shoulders,  a  little  turban  on  his  head; 
and  about  his  neck,  in  form  of  a  scarf,  was  hung 
a  basket,  such  as  the  venders  of  cheese  use,  in 
which  there  were  two  or  three  little  dogs,  not 
larger  than  my  fist."  What  a  sensation  would 
such  an  appendance  to  a  beau  of  quality  make  in 
the  refined  circles  of  the  nineteenth  century ! 

It  is  curious  to  oppose  to  this  portrait  of  Hen- 
ry the  Third,  the  description  given  us,  by  a  wri- 
ter of  equal  veracity,  of  the  King  of  Navarre,  as 
he  appeared  at  the  memorable  interview  of  Ples- 
sis-les-Tours,  April  1589 — it  stands  singularly 
contrasted  with  the  preceding  picture. — "  He 
passed  the  river  Loire,"  says  Cayet, ' '  at  the  head 
of  his  guards.  Of  the  whole  troop,  not  one,  ex- 
cept himself,  had  a  cloak  or  a  plume — all  wore 
white  scarfs.  The  King  was  clothed  like  a  sol- 
dier— his  doublet  worn  away  over  the  shoulders 
and  on  the  sides  with  the  perpetual  use  of  a  cui- 
rass. His  loose  breeches  were  of  fillemot  velvet, 
his  cloak  scarlet.  He  had  on  a  grey  hat,  orna- 
mented with  a  large  white  plume,  and  a  very 
handsome  medal."  During  the  reign  of  Francis 
the  Second  and  Charles  the  Ninth,  ruffs,  curi- 
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ously  plaited,  were  universally  fashionable ;  eve- 
ry gentleman  wore  them,  and  the  men  of  dress 
took  great  pains,  and  passed  much  time,  in  ad- 
justing them  with  elegance. 

"  After  the  action  of  Perigreux,  in  1568, 
where  the  Hugonots  were  defeated,"  says  Bran- 
tome,  "  the  body  of  their  leader  Pierregourde 
was  discovered ;  he  had  on  a  clean  white  shirt, 
but,  above  all,  a  very  handsome  ruff,  most  deli- 
cately crimped  and  plaited,  as  they  were  then 
worn."  Soon  after  his  accession,  in  1575,  Hen- 
ry the  Third  quitted  the  mode,  of  which  he  had 
previously  been  extravagantly  fond,  and  adopted 
the  little  Italian  bands,  or  collars,  turned  down 
on  the  neck.  We  may  collect  how  general  was 
the  use  of  earrings  from  D'Aubigni,  who  says, 
that  when  the  Hugonots,  in  1568,  made  a  col- 
lection for  paying  the  German  auxiliary  army,  the 
pages  and  lackeys  tore  their  pendants  from  their 
ears,  in  their  anxiety  to  contribute  to  the  gene- 
ral supply.  Henry  the  Third  usually  wore  ear- 
rings ;  and,  among  the  many  instances  of  un- 
manly weakness  he  betrayed,  was  taking  from 
the  ears  of  one  of  his  minions  (who  had  been  kill- 
ed in  a  duel)  the  pendants  which  he  had  previ- 
ously fixed  in  them  with  his  own  hands. 
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Gold  chains  were  rather  an  honorary  mark  of 
distinction,  than  an  ordinary  appendage  of  dress. 
Sovereigns  and  great  personages  often  conferred 
them  for  eminent  services,  or  presented  them  to 
amhassadors  or  foreign  ministers.  It  was  account- 
ed a  great  display  of  magnificence  in  the  famous 
Constable  of  Bourbon,  which  excited  the  envy  of 
Francis  the  First,  that  at  the  ceremony  of  his 
son's  baptism,  to  which  the  King  was  invited,  he 
had  five  hundred  gentlemen,  his  retainers,  pre- 
sent, every  one  of  whom  wore  a  triple  chain  of 
gold  round  his  neck.  The  Swiss  deputies,  twen- 
ty-six in  number,  who  came  to  Paris,  in  1583, 
to  renew  the  treaty  with  the  crown  of  France, 
received  from  Henry  the  Third  each  a  gold  col- 
lar, valued  at  two  hundred  and  fifty  crowns. 
In  1568,  Louis,  Prince  of  Conde,  charmed 
with  the  valour  of  Schomberg,  who  had  attach- 
ed and  dislodged  some  of  the  Italian  soldiery  in 
the  service  of  Charles  the  Ninth,  and  unable 
otherwise  to  express  his  sense  of  the  courage  dis- 
played in  the  enterprise,  put  round  the  neck  of 
Schomberg,  at  the  head  of  the  army,  a  gold  chain 
worth  a  hundred  crowns.  That  so  honourable 
a  testimony  of  merit,  or  mark  of  eminence,  was 
sometimes  prostituted  and  degraded  by  conferring 
it  upon  improper  objects,  is  evident.     We  find 
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Henry  the  Second,  at  the  peace  of  Cateau,  in 
1559,  presenting  to  the  buffoon  of  Philip  the  Se- 
cond a  chain  of  gold  of  considerable  value. 

In  a  court  so  voluptuous  as  that  of  Catherine  de 
Medecis,  it  may  naturally  be  supposed  that  all 
the  arts  of  luxury  and  elegance  had  made  a  pro- 
gress not  less  universal  among  the  female  sex 
than  the  other.  Marriage  portions,  before  the 
extinction  of  the  family  of  Valois,  were  already 
increased  among  the  opulent  inhabitants  of  Pa- 
ris to  such  a  point,  that  a  young  woman  was  not 
esteemed  an  object  of  interested  attention  unless 
she  possessed  at  least  four  or  five  hundred  ster- 
ling in  ready  money,  and  full  twenty  pounds  of 
annual  rent.  This  fact  would  appear  exaggera- 
ted, was  it  not  asserted  as  incontrovertible  and 
well  known  by  a  cotemporary  author  of  credit. 

We  may  trace,  with  much  amusement,  in 
Brantome,  who  had  passed  his  life  in  the  court 
of  the  three  last  princes  of  Valois,  the  gradual 
refinement,  expence,  and  profusion  of  ornament, 
by  which  the  ladies  were  distinguished.  Mar- 
garet, Queen  of  Navarre,  a  princess  eminent  for 
the  beauty  of  her  person  as  much  as  for  Jber  de- 
pravity of  morals,  influenced  greatly>by  her  ex- 
ample the  dress  and  modes  of  th6  period.  We 
find  her  attired,  or  decorated,  with  almost  all  the 
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attributes  and  accompaniments  of  modern  coque- 
try. False  hair,  masks,  paint,  both  red  and  white 
— fans,  black  velvet  shoes,  white  slippers,  point- 
ed at  the  toe,  hair  powder,  feathers,  crape,  white 
silk  stockings,  earrings,  pearls,  toothpowder,  and 
a  great  variety  of  subservient  articles,  leave  us  no 
room  to  doubt  the  magnificence  of  her  appearance. 
Many  of  these  had  been  recently  brought  into 
France  from  Venice,  and  other  cities  of  Italy ; 
and  they  soon  found  their  way  to  the  court  of 
our  dress-loving  Elizabeth.  As  early  as  1574, 
we  find  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  who  so  well  knew 
and  so  well  studied  the  weaknesses  and  foibles  of 
his  royal  mistress,  dispatching  a  gentleman  of  his 
household  to  Paris,  to  bring  over  false  hair,  and 
edgings  of  the  newest  fashion  for  Elizabeth. 

Masks  became  universal  among  the  ladies  of 
every  rank  under  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Ninth; 
they  were  particularly  worn  in  travelling,  in  or- 
der to  prevent  the  injuries  of  the  air  and  sun 
(upon  the  varnished  faces,  it  may  be  presumed). 
Satin  was  principally  used  in  the  dresses  of  per- 
sons of  quality  of  both  sexes,  or  still  more  fre- 
quently velvet.  Charles  the  Ninth,  his  brothers, 
and  the  King  of  Navarre,  where  all  habited  at 
the  nuptials  of  Margaret  de  Valois,  in  1572,  in 
uniforms  of  pale  yellow  satin,  covered  with  em- 
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broidery,  in  relief,  enriched  with  pearls  and  pre- 
cious stones.  The  enormous  expence  of  female 
dresses  in  that  age,  may  be  inferred  from  what 
the  Queen  of  Navarre  asserts,  that  she  presented 
the  Countess  of  Lalain,  at  Mons,  in  Hainault, 
with  one  of  her  dresses. — "  It  was,"  she  says, 
<e  of  black  satin,  covered  with  embroidery,  which 
had  cost  from  four  to  five  hundred  crowns/'  A 
sum  almost  incredible,  if  we  consider  the  relative 
value  of  money,  and  much  exceeding  the  most 
costly  dress  of  the  present  time.  The  petticoat 
was  made  so  very  long,  as  entirely  to  conceal  the 
feet ;  but,  as  a  sort  of  compensation  for  this  mark 
of  modesty  and  bashfulness,  the  ladies  made  an 
ample  display  of  their  bosoms. 

With  a  view  to  increase  their  height,  short 
women  used  a  sort  of  pattens,  composed  of  cork, 
and  which,  if  we  may  judge  from  Brantome's 
account,  were  equally  destitute  of  ease  and  grace. 
He  repeatedly  asserts,  that  these  pattens  raised 
the  person  who  wore  them  near  twelve  inches 
from  the  ground.  A  grave  author  of  the  period 
(Ambrose  Pare)  gives  his  fair  countrywomen 
many  receipts  or  prescriptions  for  making  white 
paint  and  rouge.  He  details  and  discloses  the 
modes  of  painting  the  female  face  without  inju- 
N  3 
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ry  to  the  health;  the  chapter  of  his  work  in 
which  these  instructions  are  given,  is  entitled — 
"  Of  Paints  to  decorate  and  beautify  women's 
faces  •"  he  divides  them  into  distinct  species,  ap- 
plicable to  various  purposes ;  and  the  finest  lady 
of  the  present  day  might  probably  find  some  va- 
luable hints,  or  make  some  important  accession  to 
her  knowledge  on  this  delicate  subject,  by  con- 
sulting Pare,  who  wrote  more  than  two  centuries 
back. 

NATIONAL  TRANQUILLITY. 

The  Abbe  de  Marolles  gives  the  following 
pleasing  account  of  the  tranquil  state  of  France 
at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth, 
which  is  delightfully  contrasted  with  the  mise- 
ries which  had  so  long  previously  desolated  and 
disturbed  the  land. — "  The  idea,"  says  the  Abbe, 
"  of  the  tranquil  state  of  the  kingdom,  of  those 
times,  though  passed,  still  gives  me  pleasure.  I 
pass  over,  in  my  mind,  with  inconceivable  satis- 
faction, the  beauty  of  my  country  at  that  time. 
It  appears  to  me  as  if  it  was  more  fertile  than  it 
is  now,  that  the  meadows  were  more  verdant 
than  they  are  at  present,  and  that  the  trees  bore 
more  and  better  fruit.  What  a  pleasure  it  was 
to  hear  the  warbling  of  the  birds,  the  lowing  of 
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the  cattle,  and  the  rustic  songs  of  the  shepherds ! 
The  cattle  then  remained  safe  in  the  fields,  and 
the  husbandman  with  perfect  security  ploughed 
up  the  furrows,  to  put  in  the  grain,  which  the 
tax-gatherers  and  the  soldiers  had  not  then  began 
to  ravage ;  the  peasant  had  his  little  cottage,  his 
neat  furniture,  and  all  that  was  necessary  for 
him,  and  slept  quietly  in  his  own  bed.  When 
the  season  of  harvest  was  come,  it  was  a  great 
pleasure  to  see  the  reapers  bending  one  over  an- 
other, despoil  the  furrows  of  their  corn,  and  ga- 
ther up  their  treasures,  which  the  more  robust 
tied  together,  whilst  the  others  loaded  the  wag- 
gons with  the  sheaves ;  and  the  children,  who 
were  keeping  their  cattle  at  a  distance,  gleaned 
the  ears  of  corn,  which  a  good-natured  and  a*t  af- 
fected forgetfulness  had  left  behind  them.  The 
stronger  girls  of  the  village  reaped  the  corn,  as 
well  as  the  boys,  and  their  mutual  labour  was 
occasionally  interrupted  by  a  rustic  meal,  that 
was  eaten  under  the  shade  of  an  apple  or  a  pear 
tree,  which  let  down  its  branches,  loaded  with 
fruit,  even  into  their  very  hands. 

"  After  the  harvest,  the  peasants  fixed  upon 
some  holiday  to  meet  together,  and  have  a  little 
regale  (by  them  called  the  harvest  gosling),  to 
which  they  invited,  not  only  each  other,  but  even 
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their  masters,  who  pleased  them  very  much  when 
they  condescended  to  partake  of  it.  When  these 
good  folks  married  any  of  their  children,  it  was 
a  pleasure  to  see  the  ceremony ;  for  besides  the 
fine  clothes  of  the  bride,  that  was  nothing  less 
than  a  red  gown,  and  a  cap  embroidered  with 
foil,  and  glass  beads,  the  parents  were  dressed  in 
their  blue  clothes,  well  plaited,  that  they  drew 
out  for  the  occasion  from  their  old  chests,  per- 
fumed with  lavender,  dried  roses,  and  rosemary. 
Favours  in  honour  of  the  ceremony  were  not 
forgotten  upon  the  occasion.  All  the  persons 
that  were  invited  wore  them  either  tied  to  their 
girdle  or  their  sleeves.  There  was  a  rustic  con- 
cert of  pipes,  flutes,  and  hautboys ;  and  after  a 
very  plentiful  dinner,  the  dancing  lasted  till  the 
evening.  No  one  then  complained  of  the  excess 
of  the  imposts.  Every  one  paid  his  little  tax 
with  cheerfulness,  and  I  do  not  remember  ever 
to  have  heard  it  said,  that  any  march  of  soldiers 
had  ever  pillaged  a  single  village,  much  less  de- 
solated whole  provinces,  as  we  have  but  too  of- 
ten seen  since  that  time,  by  the  calamities  ne- 
cessarily attendant  upon  war." 

PHYSIOLOGY,  AND  THE  ART  OF  SURGERY. 

Those  who  turn  with  natural  abhorrence  from 
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the  invasions  of  the  silent  receptacles  of  the  dead, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  subjects  for  the  in- 
vestigation of  science,  to  result  in  benefits  to 
living  sufferers,  should  endeavour  to  sooth  their 
feelings  by  the  consideration  that  it  is  impossible 
to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  wonderful  machi- 
nery of  the  human  frame,  without  frequent  dis- 
sections for  demonstration.     It  was  the  super- 
stitious abhorrence  of  what  was  deemed  a  viola- 
tion of  the  dead,  which  confined  the  noble  art  of 
surgery  to  the  inefficient  curative  means  obtain- 
ed from  the  composition  and  application  of  cer- 
tain oils,  balms,  and  balsams,  prepared  with  su- 
perstitious rites,  and  administered  under  the  ab- 
surd rules  of  astrology.     The  low  state  of  this 
noble  art  in  France,  since  so  eminent  for  its  sur- 
geons, even  so  late  as  the  latter  part  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fol- 
lowing curious  extract  from  an  old  and  scarce 
volume,  entitled,   "  Treasure  of  Ancient  and 
Modern  Times." — "  In  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1536,  the  victorious  King,  Frannces  (Francis 
the  First),  sente  a  great  army  into  Piedmont,  to 
Vitaile,  Thurin,  &c.     I  was  at  that  time  but  a 
young  chirurgeon,  and  but  little  experienced  in 
the  art,  because  I  had  as  yet  never  seen  the  cu- 
ration  of  wounds  made  by  gun-shot.     True  it  is, 
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I  had  read  John  de  Vigo,,  his  first  book  of  wounds 
in  general,  chap.  viii.  where  he  saith,  that  those 
Wounds  made  by  fiery  engines  do  participate  of 
venosity,  because  of  the  powder ;  and  for  their 
curation  he  commands  to  cauterize  them  with 
the  oil  of  elders,  mixed  with  a  little  treacle ;  yet, 
nevertheless,  because  I  would  not  be  deceived, 
before  I  made  use  of  the  said  boyling  oile,  know- 
ing that  it  brought  extreme  pain  to  the  patient, 
I  observed  the  method  of  other  chirurgeons  in 
the  first  dressing  of  such  wounds,  which  was  by 
the  application  and  infusion  of  the  aforesaid  oile, 
as  hot  as  possible  they  could  suffer  it,  with  tents 
and  setons,  wherefore  I  became  emboldened  to 
do  as  they  did.  But  in  the  end  my  oile  failed 
me,  so  I  was  constrained  to  use,  instead  thereof, 
a  digestive  made  of  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  oil  of 
roses,  and  terebinth.  The  night  following  I 
could  hardly  sleep  at  my  ease,  fearing,  lest  for 
want  of  cauterizing,  I  should  find  my  patients, 
on  whom  I  had  not  used  the  aforesaide  oile,  dead 
and  empoysoned,  which  made  me  rise  early  in 
the  morning  to  visit  them,  when,  beyond  my 
expectation,  I  found  them  on  whom  I  had  used 
the  digestive  medicine,  to  feel  but  little  paine, 
and  their  wounds  without  inflammation  or  tu- 
mour, having  rested  well  all  that  night:  the 
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Yest  on  whom  the  aforesaide  oile  was  applied,  I 
found  them  inclining  to  feavers,  with  great 
paine,  tumour,  and  inflammation  about  their 
wounds.  Then  I  resolved  with  myself  never  to 
burne  so  cruelly  the  patients  by  gun-shot  any 
more.  A  famous  chirurgeon,  at  Turin,  proposed 
a  balm  for  gun-shot  wounds  as  follows:  two 
young  whelps,  one  pound  of  earth-worms,  two 
pounds  of  the  oile  of  lilies,  six  ounces  of  the 
terebinth  of  Venice,  and  one  ounce  of  aqua  vitse : 
in  my  presence  he  boiled  the  whelps,  alive,  in 
oile,  until  the  flesh  deserted  from  the  bones ;  af- 
terwards he  took  the  worms,  having  before  kill- 
ed and  purified  them  in  white  wine,  to  purge 
themselves  of  the  earth  which  they  have  always 
in  their  bodies:  being  so  prepared,  he  boiled 
them  also  in  the  saide  oile,  till  they  became  dry ; 
this  he  strained  through  a  napkin,  without  any 
great  expression;  that  done,  he  added  thereto 
the  terebinth,  and  lastly  the  aqua  vitae;  and 
called  God  to  witnesse  that  this  was  his  balme 
which  he  made  use  of  in  all  wounds  made  by 
gun-shot,  and  in  others  which  required  suppu- 
ration, withall  praying  me  not  to  divulge  his 
secret."  It  must  be  confessed  it  was  an  incan- 
tation worthy  the  weird  sisters. 

How  dreadful  is  it  to  think  of  the  sufferings 
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of  the  poor  beings  subjected  to  such  superstitious 
ignorance !  How  many  must  have  fallen  a  sa- 
crifice, who,  under  more  enlightened  practice, 
might  have  been  recovered  to  the  service  of  their 
country !  and  what  gratitude  should  the  present 
race  feel,  that  the  sufferings  of  warfare  are  re- 
lieved by  humane  attentions,  and  the  enlighten- 
ed energies  of  true  science,  flowing  from  a  sedu- 
lous study,  and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
human  frame ! 

SKETCHINGS  IN  EGYPT. 

Visit  to  the  Defterdar  Bey  at  Osyout. 

This  visit  was  fixed  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  at  half-past  nine  a  numerous  assort- 
ment of  horses  and  asses  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  visitors  (the  Earl  of  Belmore,  family,  and 
suite),  arrived  from  the  Bey,  and  they  proceeded 
forthwith  to  pay  their  respects  to  his  highness. 
They  were  received  with  great  cordiality,  in  a 
long,  cool  room,  laid  with  mats  and  cushions,  to 
sit  upon ;  but  in  other  respects,  from  the  cause- 
wayed floor,  hollow  in  the  middle,  more  resem- 
bled a  stable  than  a  gentleman's  apartment.  The 
Defterdar  Bey  is  a  strong,  good-looking  man,  of 
above  forty-eight  or  fifty  years  of  age ;  and  in  a 
country  where  nobody  knows  any  thing,  passes 
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for  a  learned  man,  and  is  very  proud  of  the  dis- 
tinction. In  a  conversation  on  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal buildings  of  Constantinople,  he  had  occa- 
sion to  mention  the  kiosk,  or  summer  residence 
of  the  Grand  Signior,  the  situation  of  which  not 
being  exactly  recollected,  he  inquired  of  his  no- 
ble visitor  if  he  understood  geography,  and  be- 
ing answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  called  for  a 
large  Arabic  folio,  with  most  miserable  maps,  in 
order  to  point  out  its  situation.  Important, 
however,  as  is  the  residence  of  the  Sultan  in  the 
Turkish  capital,  it  found  no  place  in  the  chart ; 
but  the  Bey  having  been  there  himself,  knew 
the  topography,  and  laid  his  finger  on  the  spot 
and  turn  of  the  canal,  where  it  ought  to  have 
been,  hugging  himself  with  much  apparent  com- 
placency in  being  able,  as  he  thought,  to  instruct 
an  Englishman.  On  another  occasion,  he  rode 
up  to  one  of  the  best  European  artists  at  present 
in  Egypt,  who  was  amusing  himself  in  sketch- 
ing the  ruins  of  a  temple,  and  having  observed 
for  some  time  how  he  went  on,  very  gravely  re- 
marked he  was  not  doing  right,  and  begged  to 
be  favoured  with  the  paper  and  pencil,  in  order 
that  he  might  shew  him  a  better  way  of  pro- 
ceeding.    The  gentleman  immediately  complied 
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with  the  request,,  and  the  Bey  having  obtained 
the  materials,  set  to  work  and  drew  the  columns, 
certainly  in  a  very  different  style  from  what  the 
artist  would  have  done  them,  but  greatly  supe- 
rior to  what  any  man  would  have  supposed  or 
expected  from  the  unpractised  hand  of  a  Turk. 
His  highness  is  undoubtedly  a  man  of  superior 
natural  endowments,  and  bears  the  character  of 
being  a  most  inflexible  dispenser  of  justice. 

The  visitors  having  smoked  their  pipes,  and 
drank  their  coffee,  took  their  leave  of  this  in- 
telligent Turk,  and  were  immediately  conducted 
to  the  garden  of  Ibrahim  Pasha,  lying  contiguous 
to  the  skirts  of  the  town,  and  as  a  great  curiosi- 
ty, were  there  shewn  a  few  potato  plants,  which 
the  gardener  was  endeavouring  to  cultivate ;  but 
the  climate  of  Egypt  is  not  congenial  to  this 
most  useful  vegetable,  which  in  cold  countries 
produces  so  salutary  and  nutritious  food.  In 
warm  countries  it  rapidly  degenerates  into  the 
poisonous  nature  of  the  class  to  which  it  belongs. 
In  the  garden  at  Osyout,  it  looked  a  most  un- 
wholesome and  sickly  plant,  neither  appearing 
to  agree  with  the  soil,  the  climate,  nor  the  mode 
of  cultivation.  Having  returned  to  their  vessel, 
the  visitors  received  a  present  of  sheep  and  salt 
butter  from  the  Defterdar  Bey,  in  return  for  a 
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handsome  brace  of  pistols  with  which  he  had 
been  presented  by  the  Earl  of  Belmore.     The 
present  was  accompanied  with  a  message  from 
his  highness,  that  he  would  be  happy  to  see  the 
party  at  a  review  of  his  cavalry,  who  were  to 
fire  at  the  target.     This  was  not  to  be  resisted : 
the  troops  were  to  muster  at  ten  o'clock  on  the 
rocky  flat,  above  the  town,  which  is  here  cover- 
ed with  sand.     At  half-past  nine  they  set  out  to 
join  the  spectators ;  having  passed  the  town,  they 
turned  to  the  right,  and  proceeded  along  the  base 
of  the  mountain,  which  was  perforated  with  ma- 
ny excavations,  that  appear  to  have  answered  the 
multifarious  objects  of  temples,  dwelling-houses, 
and  tombs  of  the  ancient  possessors.     The  burial- 
place  of  the  present  inhabitants  is  close  upon  the 
road-side,  and  just  as  the  travellers  came  up  to 
it,  the  ceremony  of  an  interment  was  going  on : 
the  procession  was  wholly  composed  of  females, 
who  were  completely  muffled  up  in  their  large 
mantles,  howling  most  piteously,  and  throwing 
dust  over  their  heads.     Having  passed  the  bu- 
rial-ground, they  soon  arrived  at  the  field  of  the 
review,  where  they  found  the  Bey,  seated  on  a 
small  piece  of  carpet,  in  the  midst  of  his  officers 
and  men.     He  received  the  party  sitting  (it  is 
a  rare  thing  for  a  Musselman  to  rise  from  his 
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seat  to  receive  a  Christian,  of  whatever  rank  or 
distinction),  and  invited  his  visitors  to  sit  down 
on  the  carpet  beside  him.  His  men  immediate- 
ly mounted  their  horses,  and  began  to  parade 
along  the  height  at  a  little  distance.  His  high- 
ness, on  being  complimented  on  their  appearance 
and  dexterity,  smiled  with  complaisance,  and 
said,  that  he  would  join  them  himself,  and  make 
them  exhibit  something  more  worth  looking  at. 
Accordingly,  he  mounted  his  horse,  and  having 
joined  the  cavalcade,  it  was  divided  into  two 
divisions,  of  which  he  himself  commanded  one, 
and  his  binbasha,  or  lieutenant,  the  other.  The 
parties  met,  and  passed,  and  rallied,  and  fired, 
and  exhibited  all  the  manoeuvring  of  a  sham 
fight,  in  which  the  Bey,  as  might  have  been  an- 
ticipated, was  the  conqueror,  and  as  such,  pur- 
sued his  antagonist,  the  binbasha,  at  full  speed, 
from  the  field  of  battle  close  to  the  spot  occupied 
by  the  English  party,  where  having  come  up 
with  him,  they  engaged  with  the  spear,  their 
horses  wheeling  round  in  continual  gyration,  and 
they  parrying  and  thrusting  at  each  other  with 
all  the  skill  and  address  of  masters  of  the  art. 
They  continued  the  conflict  for  about  ten  mi- 
nutes, and  every  spectator  was  mute  in  admira- 
tion :  at  length  the  Defterdar  touched  his  oppo- 
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nent  on  the  thigh,  and  there  was  an  end  of  the 
contest.  They  then  alighted  from  their  horses 
to  repose  on  the  sand,  it  being  near  twelve 
o'clock,  the  hour  of  prayer. 

The  Defterdar  resumed  his  former  seat,  and 
refreshed  himself  with  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  pipe 
of  tobacco,  his  men  remaining  at  a  respectable 
distance,  but  few  of  them  engaging  in  prayer. 
Soon  after,  another  act  of  the  drama  took  place 
— firing  at  a  target.  It  is  proper  to  mention, 
that  in  Egypt  the  target  is  a  small  earthen 
pitcher,  containing  about  two  quarts ;  it  is  placed 
on  an  eminence,  and  fired  at  by  the  officers  and 
soldiers,  the  horses  going  at  full  speed.  Here 
the  pitcher  was  placed  on  a  small  rocky  emi- 
nence, and  fired  at  from  the  sandy  level  below. 
The  horsemen  took  their  station  at  three  or  four 
hundred  yards  distance,  and  one  at  a  time  started 
from  the  post  at  full  gallop,  with  his  musket 
slung  over  his  shoulder :  this  he  brought  over 
his  head  with  both  his  hands,  manifesting  no 
concern  about  his  horse  or  his  seat,  took  his  aim 
as  the  horse  galloped  along,  and  by  the  time  he 
turned  the  course  and  came  opposite  the  target, 
he  discharged  his  piece  at  it,  and  rode  round  to 
the  rear ;  another  instantly  started  and  perform- 
03 
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ed  the  same  course,  and  thus  they  kept  up  the 
game  in  constant  succession— a  game  that  leaves 
no  room  for  trick  or  partiality,  or  even  the  sus- 
picion of  it ;  every  man's  character  depends  upon 
his  own  prowess,  and  in  this  game  his  highness, 
the  Defterdar  Bey,  was  as  much  calculated  to 
shine  as  any  of  his  men ;  he  was  one  of  the  few 
who  twice  shivered  the  pitcher  to  atoms ;  but  to 
all  appearance  he  had  decidedly  the  steadiest 
arm,  and  was  the  best  horseman  of  his  troop, 
which  is  no  mean  compliment,  when  all  were  so 
good  that  the  rider  and  his  horse  seemed  to  be 
but  one  animal.  Many  of  the  candidates  did 
not  strike  the  target  at  all.  Two  young  men, 
about  seventeen  years  of  age,  who  had  much  the 
appearance  of  boys,  struck  it  three  times,  and 
were  of  course  greatly  applauded  by  their  mas- 
ter, not  only  for  what  they  did  on  that  day,  but 
for  having  repeatedly  on  former  occasions  proved 
themselves  the  best  marksmen  of  the  corps.  The 
Pasha  of  Egypt  gives  a  sum  of  money  to  every 
one  who  hits  the  target ;  but  his  son-in-law,  the 
Defterdar,  can  only  afford  to  do  it  occasionally. 
Having  continued  this  exercise  a  considerable 
time,  the  Bey  gave  up,  and  returned  again  to 
refresh  himself  with  coffee  and  tobacco.  His 
men  continued  the  diversion  for  a  short  time, 
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but  at  length  it  altogether  ceased,  and  the  Eng- 
lish party  remounted  their  horses  and  -returned 
to  town.  All  along  the  road  some  one  or  other 
of  the  troop  was  constantly  breaking  from  the 
rest,  and  galloping  out  to  throw  the  djerid  with 
his  fellow ;  and  the  baffled  binbasha,  who  in  ap- 
pearance was  the  lion  of  the  corps,  the  best 
jointed,  best  knit  man  of  his  size,  was  constantly 
challenging  some  one  to  engage  him  with  the 
spear,  or  springing  away  from  the  rest,  in  feats 
of  agility.  Thus  the  time  passed  agreeably  a- 
way  till  all  reached  the  town,  and  each  man, 
without  the  ceremony  of  a  formal  dismissal,  be- 
took himself  to  his  home.  The  party  entertain- 
ed accompanied  the  Defterdar  to  his  residence, 
where  they  bade  him  adieu,  and  returned  on 
board  their  vessels. 

Respecting  the  cavalry  which  was  thus  re- 
viewed, the  deficiency  of  order  and  regularity  in 
their  movements  was  conspicuous.  There  was 
nothing  remarkable  in  their  firing,  for  but  a  ve- 
ry few  of  them  hit  the  target ;  but  it  is  proper 
to  take  into  consideration  that  all  fired  from  the 
back  of  a  galloping  horse.  What  each  indivi- 
dual most  exulted  in  was  the  firmness  and  per- 
fect security  with  which  he  sat  his  horse:  it 
seemed  as  impossible  for  the  horse  to  throw  his 
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rider,  as  it  would  be  for  him  to  throw  his  skin 
from  his  back ;  both  man  and  horse  appeared  like 
one  animal.  Whether  this  arises  from  long  and 
early  practice  (for  every  Turk  is  a  horseman 
from  his  earliest  years,  as  all  his  fathers  were 
from  the  remotest  periods  of  their  history),  from 
the  peculiar  construction  of  the  saddle,  or  from 
the  broad  and  solid  footing  afforded  them  in  the 
stirrup-irons,  which  are  broader  and  longer  than 
the  foot,  and  shaped  like  the  mouth  of  a  fire- 
shovel,  it  is  not  pretended  to  decide ;  but  it  un- 
questionably contributes  to  render  them  extreme- 
ly formidable  as  individual  combatants. 

Osyout  is  a  large  town,  built  of  sun-dried 
bricks :  it  contains  about  twenty  thousand  inha- 
bitants. Many  of  the  houses  are  two  stories 
high,  but  the  apartments  are  small  and  ill-light- 
ed. The  accommodation  for  the  poor  consists  in 
a  mud  wall,  which  encloses  a  circular  space 
about  ten  feet  in  diameter ;  sometimes  it  is  co- 
vered with  the  straw  of  the  dhourra,  but  fre- 
quently without  any  covering  at  all.  The  streets 
are  narrow  and  irregular,  and  deeply  covered 
with  sand  and  dust.  The  town  is  finely  situated 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Nile,  from  which  it  is 
about  a  mile  distant.  The  house  of  Ibrahim 
Pasha,  which  is  large  and  whitened,  and  backed 
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by  a  grove  of  palm-trees,  has  a  fine  effect  j  and 
the  others,  being  small,  and  of  a  dull,  earthy  co- 
lour, serve  like  a  foil  in  the  background  to  set 
it  off. — Richardson's  Travels. 

Visit  to  Mahomet  Ali,  Pasha  of  Egypt. 

The  place  fixed  for  the  interview  was  a  small 
kiosk,  or  summer-house,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  a  little  above  old  Cairo,  where  the  Pasha 
then  resided.  Having  arrived  at  the  kiosk,  the 
first  objects  which  struck  the  eyes  of  the  visitors 
were  a  number  of  beautiful  Arabic  and  Dongola 
horses,  richly  caparisoned,  standing  about,  tied 
by  the  feet,  in  the  shade ;  their  well-greaved  ri- 
ders, smoking  and  talking,  lay  near  them  on  the 
grass.  On  the  arrival  of  the  party  being  an- 
nounced, the  individuals  were  immediately  ush- 
ered into  the  presence  of  the  Egyptian  Pasha : 
he  was  sitting  on  the  corner  of  the  divan,  which 
is  the  place  of  honour,  surrounded  by  his  officers 
and  attendants,  standing  at  a  respectful  distance. 
He  received  the  party  sitting,  but  in  the  most 
gracious  manner,  placing  the  Earl  of  Belmore 
and  his  friend  upon  his  left  hand,  and  his  lord- 
ship's two  sons  and  the  relator  at  the  top  of  the 
room  upon  his  right.  The  interpreter  stood,  as 
well  as  the  officers  and  soldiers  accompanying 
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the  party,  and  who  remained  in  the  apartment 
during  the  whole  period  of  the  visit. 

The  Pasha  began  the  conversation  by  welcom- 
ing the  visitors  to  Cairo,  and  prayed  that  God 
might  preserve  them  and  give  them  prosperity. 
He  then  inquired  of  the  noble  traveller  how  long 
he  had  been  from  England,  and  what  was  the 
object  of  his  journey  to  Egypt ;  to  all  which  in- 
quiries he  received  satisfactory  answers.  His 
highness  next  adverted  to  the  prospect  before 
him — the  Nile,  the  grain-covered  fields,  the  py- 
ramids of  Gheesa,  the  bright  sun,  the  cloudless 
sky,  and  remarked,  with  a  certain  triumphant 
humour  on  his  lip,  that  England  offered  no  such 
prospect  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator.  It  was  ad- 
mitted that  England  had  no  pyramids,  palm- 
trees,  or  dhourra,  but  that  her  scenery  was  of 
the  richest  and  choicest  description. — "  Oh  !"  he 
said,  "  he  meant  as  to  the  verdure,  that  Eng- 
land did  not  possess  any  equal  to  that." — "  Oh, 
yes,  yes,"  was  instantly  called  out,  and  repeated 
by  every  Englishman  in  the  room ;  and  much 
finer,  might  have  been  added,  with  equal  truth. 
— "  How  can  that  be,"  he  shortly  rejoined, 
"  seeing  you  are  steeped  in  fog  and  rain  three 
parts  of  the  year  ?"  This  he  was  given  to  un- 
derstand was  favourable  to  the  production  of 
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verdure,  and  that  our  climate  was  not  quite  so 
foggy  and  wet  as  he  imagined. — "  Well,"  pur- 
sued his  highness,  "  admitting  that  you  may 
have  some  greensward  in  England,  it  can  only 
last  for  a  few  months  in  the  year,  for  during  all 
the  rest  of  it  you  are  covered  with  snow,"  scarce- 
ly finding  a  word  to  express  it,  "  which  destroys 
all  verdure."  Then,  without  waiting  for  reply, 
he  gave  a  voluntary  shiver,  wrapt  himself  up  in 
his  beniss,  and  added,  with  a  hearty  laugh,  that 
he  thought  the  climate  of  Egypt  better  than  that 
of  England  still :  thus,  to  the  no  small  amuse- 
ment of  his  audience,  making  a  tolerable  retreat 
from  the  dilemma  in  which  he  had  got  involved. 

It  might  certainly  have  been  expected  that  a 
native  of  Walachia  would  have  spoken  more  in- 
telligently respecting  snow  and  verdure ;  but  the 
travellers  found  it  a  prevailing  opinion,  through- 
out the  Levant,  that  Englishmen  go  to  visit 
those  places  because  they  have  nothing  at  home 
so  beautiful  to  look  at.  The  minds  of  the  un- 
cultivated inhabitants  can  form  no  idea  of  the 
pleasure  that  is  derived  from  the  contemplation 
of  an  ancient  ruin,  or  of  traversing  a  field  which 
has  been  the  scene  of  memorable  events. 

The  fortunate  adventurer,  Mahomet  Ali, 
is  about  forty-eight  years  of  age,   of  a  slender 
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make,  sallow  complexion,  and  rather  under  the 
middle  size :  he  is  a  native  of  Romania,  and  en- 
tered the  Turkish  service  as  a  soldier  of  fortune ; 
his  spirited  and  gallant  conduct  soon  attracted 
the  notice  of  his  superiors,  and  procured  him 
promotion.  He  joined  the  army  of  the  Grand 
Signior,  that  was  destined  to  act  against  the 
Mamelukes  in  Egypt,  who  affected  to  govern 
the  country  independently  of  the  Porte.  The 
result  is  well  known :  the  Beys  were  expelled 
from  Egypt  and  Nubia  into  the  kingdom  of 
Dongola,  where  they  at  present  reside,  with  but 
very  slender  hopes  of  ever  recovering  their  for- 
mer possessions.  Mahomet  Ali  came  to  be  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  army,  and  finally  was 
confirmed  in  his  present  elevated  situation  of 
Pasha,  or  governor  of  Egypt.  He  appears  to  be 
one  of  that  class  of  men  who  are  decreed  to  ef- 
fect great  changes  in  the  country  allotted  to  their 
empire.  The  first  object  of  the  new  viceroy  was 
to  establish  the  internal  tranquillity  of  the  coun- 
try, and  to  reduce  the  power  of  the  soldiers,  who 
had  become  licentious  in  the  extreme,  both  of 
which  difficult  objects  he  completely  effected. 
The  traveller  may  now  visit  every  corner  of 
Egypt  unmolested ;  he  may  go  with  his  money 
in  his  hand  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other ;  no 
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person  will  take  it  from  him  by  violence ;  and 
murder  is  unknown.  These  are  new  facts  in  the 
history  of  Egypt. 

Against  the  soldiery ,  what  was  his  single  arm  ? 
one  to  many  thousands ;  but  his  address  was  as 
superior  to  them  all,  as  mind  is  superior  to  mat- 
ter. In  the  time  of  the  Mamelukes,  the  soldier 
was  omnipotent ;  no  man's  property  was  secure, 
but  when  it  did  not  awaken  his  desire  to  possess 
it :  when  it  did,  the  custom  was  to  demand  the 
price  of  the  article  that  tempted  his  cupidity. 
This  he  always  found  to  be  exorbitant,  and  ge- 
nerally answered  the  demand  by  offering  a  half, 
a  third,  or  a  fourth  of  what  had  been  required. 
If  the  offer  was  accepted,  the  bargain  was  ami- 
cably adjusted ;  if  not,  the  son  of  Mars  laid  his 
hand  on  his  pistol,  and  either  brought  the  mer- 
chant to  his  terms,  or  took  away  both  his  pro- 
perty and  his  life.  The  contagion  of  bad  exam- 
ple spreads  like  a  gangrene,  infecting  all  with 
whom  it  comes  into  contact.  The  troops  of  the 
Pasha  were  speedily  inoculated  with  the  same 
vicious  and  abandoned  habits.  Such  a  state  of 
society  is  not  to  be  endured ;  it  cannot  indeed 
exist  long  in  any  country.  The  Pasha  contem- 
plated the  evil,  and  met  it  with  the  wisdom  and 
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promptitude  of  a  great  man.  He  dispatched  the 
most  refractory  of  his  troops  to  the  holy  war 
against  the  Wahabites,  under  the  command  of 
his  wife's  son,  Ibrahim  Bey,  and  the  rest  he  gra- 
dually subjected,  by  attaching  the  best  of  them 
to  his  person,  and  by  inflicting  the  most  signal 
punishment  on  every  notorious  offender.  The 
last  outrage  of  the  soldiery  he  had  occasion  to 
punish,  was  indeed  for  a  horrible  crime — the 
murder  of  a  fine  young  woman,  the  daughter  of 
the  Swedish  consul  at  Cairo.  This  young  lady 
was  returning  from  the  bath,  in  the  afternoon, 
in  company  with  her  mother :  her  elegant  ap- 
pearance, fully  displayed  in  the  European  cos- 
tume, attracted  the  regards  of  a  soldier,  who 
made  up  to  her,  and  addressed  her  in  language 
it  was  not  convenient  for  her  to  hear,  and  to 
which  accordingly  she  made  no  reply,  but  con- 
tinued her  walk.  The  soldier  repeated  his  words, 
which  met  a  similar  disregard :  provoked  at  her 
indifference,  and  determined  to  be  heard,  he 
pulled  out  his  pistol  and  instantly  shot  her 
through  the  heart.  The  unfortunate  young  wo- 
man sunk  down  in  immediate  death,  and  the  as- 
sassin turned  round,  in  a  demoniac  exultation,  to 
enjoy  the  applause  of  his  infamous  associates ;  but 
his  triumph  was  of  short  duration,  being  almost 
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immediately  arrested  by  the  janizary  of  the  Eng- 
lish consul-general,  a  Chaldean  by  birth,  from 
whom  he  escaped  by  knocking  him  down  with  a 
pistol,  but  was  afterwards  apprehended  by  the 
guards  in  the  Frank's  quarters,  and  being  carried 
before  the  Pasha,  was  beheaded  the  next  morn- 
ing, with  the  most  marked  abhorrence  of  the 
crime  he  had  committed.  ,  The  Pasha  was  uni- 
versally and  deservedly  applauded.  Such  an  out- 
rage might  have  occurred  in  any  country :  the 
history  of  every  nation  sufficiently  evinces  that 
no  law  can  restrain  the  hand  of  a  ruffian  from 
firing  a  pistol,  or  using  a  dagger,  which  it  per- 
mits him  to  carry ;  but  in  every  country,  ven- 
geance would  not  so  swiftly  and  decidedly  have 
been  repaid  upon  the  head  of  the  guilty  offender. 
Under  other  rulers,  the  culprit  would  probably 
have  been  permitted  to  escape  into  Upper  Egypt, 
to  the  borders  of  the  Red  Sea,  or  perhaps  into 
Syria,  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  months,  or  at 
the  most  a  year  or  two,  to  return  and  make  up 
his  peace:  but  here  they  found  a  master  that 
was  not  to  be  trifled  with ;  and  the  soldier  now, 
with  all  his  paraphernalia  and  military  accoutre- 
ments, is  as  little  dreaded  in  the  streets  as  ano- 
ther man,  and  the  merchant  bargains  with  him 
on  equal  terms. 
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This  intelligent  viceroy,  at  the  age  of  forty, 
could  neither  read  nor  write;  since  which  he 
has  learned  to  do  both,  though  certainly  he  is 
not  a  great  proficient  in  either.  This  circum- 
stance would  be  an  indelible  disgrace  in  modern 
Europe ;  but  the  whole  history  of  the  Turkish 
empire  sufficiently  evinces  that  a  knowledge  of 
letters  is  not  necessary  to  govern  men.  A  cer- 
tain dexterity  in  managing  the  horse,  and  the 
arms  of  a  soldier,  in  firing  with  precision  at  a 
mark,  throwing  the  djerid,  playing  skilfully  with 
the  sword,  joined  to  address  and  shrewdness  in 
conversation,  with  a  prompt,  decisive  character 
in  action,  are  qualifications  which  in  these  coun- 
tries open  a  road  to  certain  promotion  j  and  with 
all  these  his  Highness  of  Egypt  is  amply  en- 
dowed, and  upon  these  he  lives  the  boast  and 
terror  of  his  people.  He  acted  the  part  of  an 
able  general  in  restoring  the  discipline  of  the  ar- 
my, in  suppressing  banditti,  and  in  establishing 
the  tranquillity  of  the  country ;  but  his  internal 
regulations  evince  him  to  be  an  unwise  and  illi- 
beral governor,  but  ill  calculated  to  promote  the 
happiness  of  his  people,  or  to  give  prosperity  to 
Egypt.  He  proceeds  upon  the  absurd  principle 
that  all  the  men,  women,  and  children,  all  the 
land,  and  every  thing  it  produces,  are  the  pro- 
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perty  of  the  ruler;  that  his  subjects  have  no 
rights  that  they  can  call  their  own ;  they  are  all 
the  menials  of  his  family,  bound  to  serve  him ; 
their  labour  and  all  the  produce  of  the  sod  are 
his,  for  a  scanty  allowance  of  food  and  clothing, 
which  he  graciously  concedes  to  them :  the 
ground  is  all  his,  and  he  appears  determined  to 
reduce  the  sheiks,  or  master  tenants,  and  fellahs, 
all  to  one  level,  that  they  may  all  work  to  him 
for  hire,  and  have  no  ground  or  property  that 
they  may  call  their  own.  There  is  a  capitation 
tax,  and  a  tax  upon  the  water-wheels,  and  upon 
sheep,  goats,  and  black  cattle,  of  which  he  will 
soon  be  the  sole  proprietor.  He  is  also  the  sole 
merchant  in  the  country,  for  all  the  trade  of  it 
is  in  his  hands :  he  furnishes  the  shoemaker  with 
leather,  who  manufactures  the  shoes,  and  when 
finished,  takes  them  to  the  agent  of  the  Pasha, 
who  pays  him  so  much  a  day  for  his  labour.  The 
shoes  are  then  deposited  in  a  general  store,  out 
of  which  they  are  sold  to  the  public,  and  the 
Pasha  pockets  the  money  that  should  revert  to 
the  industrious  tradesman,  to  feed  and  clothe  his 
family,  and  lighten  his  labour.  The  same  prin- 
ciple is  acted  upon  in  the  cloth  manufactories  : 
he  provides  the  weaver  with  the  yarn,  who,  when 
PS 
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the  web  is  finished,  takes  it  to  the  agent,  receiv- 
ing so  much  per  day  for  his  labour,  generally- 
half  a  piastre  (about  threepence  of  our  money). 
The  cloth  is  then  put  into  the  general  store,  and 
sold  out  for  the  benefit  of  the  Pasha:  it  is  all 
regularly  stamped,  and  no  person  can,  or  dare 
sell  it  but  his  agents.  Such  are  the  regulations 
which  he  aims  at  universally  establishing,  forci- 
bly evincing  human  inconsistency,  and  proving, 
that  although  Mahomet  Ali  is  a  good  soldier,  his 
genius  is  not  fitted  for  government ;  that  he  is 
ignorant  of  political  economy,  and  that  his  views 
are  of  too  narrow  a  bound  to  make,  a  people 
either  great  or  happy,  being  founded  on  the  con- 
tracted and  avaricious  selfishness  of  an  individual 
seeking  to  enrich  himself  by  impoverishing  and 
degrading  to  the  rank  of  beasts  of  burden  those 
whom  it  is  his  duty  to  cherish  and  to  raise  in  the 
scale  of  being.  He  may  hold  the  purse  of  the 
country,  and  be  accounted  the  one-eyed  mo- 
narch of  the  blind,  but  he  can  never  by  such 
policy  reign  in  the  hearts  of  his  subjects,  nor 
bless  the  land  of  his  dominion. 

It  must  indeed  be  observed,  that  as  all  happi- 
ness is  comparative,  so  is  all  misery;  and  the 
land  of  Egypt  enjoys  more  advantages  under  its 
present  master,  than  it  has  experienced  for  many 
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years  beneath  the  sway  of  his  predecessors.  The 
canals  are  deepened,  yielding  facilities  for  com- 
merce, and  an  abundant  supply  of  water  for  man 
and  beast,  and  all  the  important  purposes  of  agri- 
culture. The  roving  Bedouins  are  compelled  to 
pay  tribute  to  live  in  their  tents,  and  to  pasture 
their  flocks  quietly  along  the  edge  of  the  desert, 
without  pilfering  from,  or  molesting  their  peace- 
ful neighbours  in  the  villages.  The  Pasha  has 
established  manufactures  of  sugar,  gunpowder, 
saltpetre,  indigo,  cotton,  &c,  which  are  each  un- 
der the  direction  of  properly  qualified  Europeans. 
Of  these  he  is  almost  exclusively  the  proprietor, 
and  no  person  is  permitted  to  found  any  rival  es- 
tablishment. Having  met  with  considerable  dif- 
ficulty in  procuring  properly  qualified  persons  to 
superintend  his  manufactories,  he  has  sent  a 
number  of  his  own  subjects  to  Genoa,  Leghorn, 
and  Milan,  in  order  to  study  the  different  branch- 
es he  wishes  to  cultivate:  some  of  these  have 
visited  England.  After  a  certain  period  of  years 
they  are  to  return  to  Egypt,  superintend  the 
operations  of  the  Pasha,  and  teach  their  coun- 
trymen what  they  have  learned  themselves. 
Some  of  them  are  specially  devoted  to  the  study 
of  mineralogy,  as  an  examination  of  the  mineral 
kingdom,  the  finding  of  the  gold  and  emerald 
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mines,  is  an  object  that  the  ruler  of  Egypt  has 
much  at  heart,  all  his  views  centring  in  himself 
and  in  the  accumulation  of  wealth.  But  the  edu- 
cation of  the  youth  is  the  plan  most  likely  to  ex- 
tend itself,  and  in  the  end  benefit  the  country 
once  the  cradle  of  the  arts,  and  where  science  and 
civilization  may  yet  revisit  their  ancient  seat. 
Though  Musselmen  and  Christians  cannot  attend 
the  same -places  of  worship,  though  they  may  not 
bow  to  the  same  shrine,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
their  entering  together  scientific  institutions,  and 
hearing  lectures  on  natural  philosophy  and  che- 
mistry in  the  same  apartment.  Some  such  inter- 
mede  as  this  is  required,  to  unite  Christians,  Jews, 
and  Mahometans,  in  one  body,  to  bring  them  into 
contact  under  such  circumstances,  that  the  divel- 
lent  affinities  of  discordant  creeds  shall  have  no 
effect  in  tearing  them  asunder.  Musselmen 
hold  many  kingly  sceptres,  and  constitute  a  large 
portion  of  the  population  of  the  globe ;  but  in 
the  journals  of  science  they  are  a  perfect  blank, 
they  are  all  for  the  animal,  nothing  for  the  intel- 
lectual man.  Yet  a  Musselman  is  not  necessa- 
rily ignorant  as  a  consequence  of  his  religion- 
letters  flourished  amongst  the  Saracens  at  Bag- 
dad; and  one  of  the  first  arcs  of  the  meridian 
that   science  ever   spanned,  was  measured   on 
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the  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  under  the  auspices  of 
a  khalif. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  religion  of  a  Mussel- 
man  that  ties  him  down  from  the  exercise  of  his 
intellectual  faculties,  and  when  once  he  finds  that 
it  is  for  his  interest  to  study,  he  will  give  his  days 
and  nights  to  the  cultivation  of  science,  as  inde- 
fatigably  as  the  enlightened  inhabitants  of  Eu- 
rope ;  his  prejudices  and  superstitions  will  fall 
away,  as  they  have  done  in  other  countries,  be- 
fore the  light  of  truth  and  knowledge,  and  the 
savage  and  untractable  Musselman  become  a  ci- 
vilized and  rational  being.  When  we  look  at 
their  habits  of  life,  and  their  scanty  or  no  edu- 
cation, in  which  the  highest  have  no  more  ad- 
vantages than  the  lowest,  what  can  we  expect? 
It  would  be  impossible  to  form,  in  this  country, 
by  the  most  careful  selection  amongst  the  most 
grovelling  of  our  fellow  subjects,  a  society  so  lit- 
tle elevated  above  the  brute  creation,  as  is  the 
first  society  throughout  the  Turkish  dominions. 
For  here,  although  many  have  not  availed 
themselves  of  those  opportunities  of  learning 
which  our  schools  afford,  yet  they  have  daily  and 
hourly  intercourse  with  those  who  have;  and 
many  of  the  refined  and  heavenly  influences  of 
cultivation  fall  insensibly,  and  produce  their  sa- 
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lutary  effects  upon  the  poorest  and  most  unfor- 
tunate of  our  brethren,  who  moreover,  from  their 
birth,  have  lived  under  the  mild  and  controlling 
influence  of  our  laws  and  our  religion.  There 
are  no  books  in  Cairo,  no  journals,  no  newspa- 
pers, no  printing  presses,  no  universities,  no 
houses  of  parliament,  no  lecture  on  law,  physic, 
or  theology,  no  course  of  mathematics,  chemis- 
try, or  botany,  no  learned  men,  or  learned  pro- 
fessions, no  theatres,  no  balls,  no  meeting  of  the 
sexes  in  polite  conversation,  no  royal  societies, 
royal  academies,  museums,  collections  or  galle- 
ries of  paintings.  The  whole  society  is  a  con- 
gregation of  ignorant  rustics,  who,  if  each  has 
food  to  eat,  and  raiment  to  wear,  a  pipe  to  smoke, 
a  harem  to  luxuriate  in,  and  a  sword  to  kill  his 
enemy,  or,  if  in  a  passion,  his  friend,  he  is  pos- 
sessed of  the  utmost  bounds  of  his  desires. 

What  a  vast  and  Alpine  steep  have  these  ani- 
mals to  climb,  before  they  attain  the  cultivated 
regions  the  aspiring  genius  of  Britons  have 
reached  !  They  have  an  immense  chasm  to  pass, 
of  which  they  know  not  the  extent,  and  their 
rulers  cannot  inform  them ;  their  king  is  but  the 
sovereign  of  savages  and  slaves,  not  meriting  the 
appellation  of  king  of  men. 
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Cairo. 

The  streets  of  Cairo  offer  ample  amusement  to 
the  eye  of  a  stranger.  The  houses,  destitute  of 
windows  towards  the  streets,  have  a  sombre  ap- 
pearance, and  the  few  that  form  an  exception 
being  covered  with  a  species  of  cage- work,  to  keep 
out  the  sun  and  the  eyes  of  the  curious,  impress 
the  mind  of  the  traveller  with  uncomfortable 
and  mournful  sensations.  It  has  been  said,  that 
an  Englishman's  house  is  his  castle,  but  with 
equal  emphasis  and  truth  it  may  be  said,  that  an 
Egyptian's  house  is  his  dungeon  or  his  prison. 
To  the  unfortunate  fair  sex  it  is  peculiarly  so. 
The  crowd  that  pours  along  the  streets  always 
appears  great,  because  they  are  excessively  nar- 
row, and  there  being  no  side  paths  for  foot  pas- 
sengers, interruptions  are  very  frequent,  from  the 
number  of  camels,  horses,  and  asses,  with  men, 
women,  and  children,  that  are  constantly  press- 
ing forward,  and  jostling  each  other. 

In  regard  to  the  costumes  which  constantly 
and  successively  meet  the  eye,  the  male  popula- 
tion wear  beards  or  mustachios;  among  the  old  the 
former  prevail,  among  the  young,  the  latter.  An 
aged  Turk  is  particularly  proud  of  a  long  flowing 
white  beard,  a  well  shaved  cheek  and  head,  and 
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a  clean  turban.     It  is  a  common  thing  to  see 
such  characters,  far  past  the  bloom  of  life,  mount- 
ed on  stone  seats,  covered  with  a  piece  of  Persian 
carpet,  at  the  corner  of  the  streets,  or  in  the  front 
of  their  bazars,  combing  their  beards,  smoking 
their  pipes,  or  drinking  their  coffee,  with  a  pit- 
cher of  water  standing  beside  them,  or  saying 
their  prayers,  or  reading  the  Koran.      All  of 
them  are  more  or  less  armed,  invariably  with  a 
scheen  or  dagger,  stuck  in  the  right  side  of  the 
sash,  that  is  tied  round  the  waist ;  this  even  the 
common  shopkeepers,  or  lowest  scavengers  wear, 
though  many  of  them  confess  they  never  had 
killed  so  much  as  a  fly  with  it.     Many  of  them 
have  also  a  brace  of  loaded  pistols  on  the  left 
side,  though  these  are  generally  of  the  military 
profession ;  and  then  they  wear  a  leather  belt, 
above  the  sash,  made  on  purpose  to  receive  their 
firearms,  and  a  sword  slung  round  their  right 
shoulder  j  this  it  is  common  for  the  shopman  also 
to  wear,  laying  it  aside  when  he  comes  to  his  ba- 
zar, and  slinging  it  on  when  he  goes  to  the 
mosque,  or  any  where  about  the  town.      To 
counterbalance  the  sword,  a  small  leather  case, 
named  kotab,  about  the  size  of  a  large  pocket 
Bible,  is  slung  over  the  left  shoulder,  professed- 
ly for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  copy  of  the  Ko- 
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ran,  but  generally  furnished  with  several  ball- 
cartridges,  a  flint,  and  steel,  with  a  piece  of  les- 
ca,  or  amadon,  which  is  a  kind  of  tinder,  or 
touchwood,  for  catching  fire,  to  light  their  pipe ; 
then,  with  a  bag  of  tobacco  crammed  into  the 
breast  of  his  antari,  or  attached  to  his  sash,  and 
hanging  behind  his  back,  and  a  pipe,  five  feet 
long,  with  a  fine  large  mouth-piece,  of  opake  am- 
ber, he  is  fully  caparisoned  after  the  fashion  of 
his  country,  and  as  such  is  entitled  to  receive  the 
respect  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and,  where  others 
are  not  equally  provided  with  himself,  we  should 
say  to  command  it.     Any  man  who  has  ever  tra- 
velled in  the  East  can  tell  with  what  alacrity 
and  respect  he  is  served,  even  if  asking  a  draught 
of  water  from  a  well,  of  a  peasant,  when  decked 
out  with  such  imposing  accoutrements,  compared 
witlK  the  half-refusing  and  indifferent  air  with 
which  his  calls  are  answered  when  without  them. 
And,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  it  cannot  be  dis- 
puted that  man  appears  a  much  more  command- 
ing and  dignified  being,  arrayed  in  the  gorgeous, 
drapery  of  the  East,  than  he  does  when  wrapped 
up  in  the  close  fitting  and  peaceful  costume  of 
modern  Europe.     Indeed,  so  indispensable,  in 
their  estimation,  are  these  accoutrements  for  the 
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consequence  of  a  man,  that  they  boldly  aver,  no 
person  would  go  without  them,  who  could  afford 
to  purchase  them.  Family  is  in  no  consideration 
in  a  country  where  the  greatest  man  in  it  has  ri- 
sen from  the  rabble,  to  which,  at  his  deaths  his 
family  may  return.  The  other  parts  of  the  dress 
correspond  with  these  gaudy  equipments.  The 
white  muslin,  or  variegated  Indian  shawl  turban, 
gracefully  folded  round  the  red  turbush,  gives  an 
air  of  grandeur  and  finery  to  the  head.  The 
antari,  which  is  generally  striped,  of  silk  and  cot- 
ton, in  bright  colours,  answers  to  our  vest,  is  at- 
tached, with  three  small  buttons,  close  round  the 
neck,  the  rest  of  which  is  bare,  and  the  robe  loose- 
ly overlapping  the  body,  with  long  loose  sleeves 
falling  over  the  fingers'  ends.  It  has  a  pocket  in 
the  breast,  for  receiving  the  watch,  which  is  sus- 
pended from  the  neck  buttons  of  the  antari, 
the  purse,  tobacco-bag,  and  pocket-handkerchief. 
It  is  worn  under  the  saltamark,  or  short  jacket, 
the  sleeves  of  which  terminate  above  the  elbow, 
is  edged  all  round,  and  sometimes  is  nearly  cover- 
ed with  gold  lace,  according  to  the  wealth  or 
taste  of  the  wearer.  It  is  made  of  cloth ;  yellow, 
crimson,  red,  or  blue,  are  the  most  approved  co- 
lours amongst  the  Turks.  The  limbs  are  enve- 
loped in  large  loose  shalwars,  or  trowsers  of  the 
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same,  which  are  tied  over  the  antari,  and  may  be 
said  to  hang  upon  the  hips,  but  not  in  any  re- 
spect to  fit  the  wearer.  A  long  sash,  consisting 
of  a  shawl,  or  piece  of  white  muslin,  rolled  three, 
four,  or  five  times  round  the  body,  is  tied  above 
all.  He  then  slips  his  feet  into  a  pair  of  short, 
wide,  yellow  or  red  boots,  and  having  thrown 
a  beniss,  an  abba,  or  a  burnous,  round  his  shoul- 
ders, his  garniture  is  complete.  Thus  attired, 
loaded,  and  bandaged,  a  person  would  naturally 
imagine  that  the  animal  could  hardly  move — 
however,  a  Mameluke  or  a  Turk  is  but  then  in 
his  riding  costume,  and  when  mounted,  appears 
to  be  as  little  shackled  in  his  movements,  and 
equally  capable  of  managing  both  his  steed  and 
his  arms,  with  the  most  lightly  equipped  cavalier 
in  Europe,  and  as  an  individual  combatant  is  in 
no  respect  less  formidable.  In  all  martial  exer- 
cises, the  upper  robe  is  thrown  offj  and  is  at  best 
to  be  considered  as  a  robe  of  ceremony,  without 
which  a  person  is  not  fully  dressed,  and  cannot 
with  propriety  pay  visits,  or  wait  upon  his  supe- 
riors. 

The  walking  costume  is  a  little  different  from 
the  above,  and  consists  of  a  caftan,  or  long  robe, 
descending  from  the  neck  to  the  ankle,  with 
large  sleeves  like  the  antari ;  indeed  it  is  exact- 
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ly  the  antari,  extended  in  dimensions,  and  is 
composed  of  the  same  kind  of  stuff,  with  a  poc- 
ket in  the  breast  and  on  each  side.     Under  the 
caftan  is  worn  the  shackshurs,  or  large  drawers, 
of  a  lighter  material,  and  red  colour,  resembling 
in  texture  our  serge.     A  kind  of  yellow  leather 
hose,  called  misti,  for  the  reception  of  the  feet 
and  ankles,  are  sewed  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
shackshurs,  so  that  the  inferior  extremities  are 
completely  covered.      Over  the  misti  are  worn 
the  papoush,  or  slippers,  which  are  always  put 
off  when  a  person  sits  down,  goes  into  a  house, 
or  a  mosque.     Over  the  caftan  is  Worn  the  jup- 
pa,  or  a  large  open  robe,  of  equal  length  with 
the  caftan.     It  is  made  of  light  cloth,  with  wide 
sleeves  descending  about  half  way  down  the  fore 
arm,  like  the  saltamark.     Over  the  juppa  a  robe 
of  ceremony  is  worn,  the  beniss,  which  is  a  large 
robe  of  the  finest  cloth,  flowing  down  to  the  heel, 
with  large  sleeves  falling  loosely  down,  to  about 
half  a  foot  over  the  fingers'  ends.     It  is  general- 
ly lined  with  silk  or  satin,  and  trimmed  with 
gold  lace  round  the  edges.     A  person  of  respect- 
ability, who  has  adopted  the  Eastern  costume, 
cannot  wait  upon  the  Pasha,  properly  clothed,  or 
pay  a  visit  of  ceremony  to  his  superiors  or  equals, 
without  his  beniss,  it  being  considered  as  very 
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uncourtly,  at  least  at  first  sitting  down,  either  to 
display  the  hands  or  feet.  The  Turks  are  peculiar- 
ly partial  to  bright  colours,  as  scarlet,  crimson,  yel- 
low, and  green,  the  latter  if  a  descendant  of  the 
Prophet ;  sometimes  an  olive  or  fawn  colour,  but 
seldom  dark  blue,  and  never  black,  except  in  the 
abba,  which  is  a  large  upper  garment,  of  the  finest 
wool,  with  sleeves  of  gold  or  silver  tissue,  lined 
with  silk  or  satin.  It  is  generally  of  the  manu- 
facture of  Mecca,  or  Horns,  or  Bagdad,  and  seems 
to  have  been  the  dress  of  ceremony  among  the 
Saracens  and  Syrians,  as  the  beniss  is  among  the 
Turks.  The  burnous  is  a  large  flowing  white 
mantle,  with  a  hood,  but  without  sleeves  ;  it  is 
of  the  finest  wool,  of  the  manufacture  of  Tunis, 
and  worn  by  the  Mugrabeens  and  Egyptians,  as 
an  upper  garment,  but  not  as  a  robe  of  ceremony. 
If  the  figure  of  the  man  be  concealed  by  the 
loose  and  flowing  robes  of  the  Eastern  costume, 
that  of  the  woman  is  much  more  so.  Notwith- 
standing the  strictness  of  Eastern  manners,  the 
number  of  these  is  by  no  means  small  in  the 
streets  of  Cairo,  though  mostly  of  the  lower  or- 
ders, and  past  the  meridian  of  life.  Their  dress 
consists  of  blue  or  brown  beteen,  and  envelopes 
them  completely,  so  that  neither  face  nor  hands 
can  be  perceived,  unless  they  are  asking  charity, 
Q3 
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and  then  they  studiously  conceal  the  one,  while 
they  stretch  out  the  other,  and  beg  with  great 
importunity  and  pertinacity.  These  beggars  are 
chiefly  Arabs,  for  it  is  a  rare  thing  for  a  Turk  of 
either  sex  to  solicit  charity. 

When  the  more  respectable  females  go  abroad, 
they  are  completely  covered  from  head  to  foot 
with  a  robe  of  black  silk,  called  gattia,  and  a 
black  crape  veil  (shoubia),  which  descends  to  the 
feet,  and  which  is  double  on  that  part  which 
covers  the  face.  It  ascends  to  the  eyes,  and  is 
fixed  by  a  string  which  passes  up  between  them 
to  the  top  of  the  head ;  this  string  passes  up 
through  a  gold  or  silver  tube,  and  rests  upon  the 
forehead  and  root  of  the  nose,  and  is  generally  set 
with  precious  stones.  Thus  muffled  up,  if  the 
lady  happens  to  be  a  little  en  bon  point,  she  ap- 
pears like  a  shapeless  mass,  or  a  walking  pyramid; 
and  when  transported  to  the  back  of  a  camel,  or 
an  ass,  the  usual  mode  of  travelling,  the  specta- 
tor trembles  for  her  safety,  and  that  of  the  ani- 
mal which  supports  her.  If  a  coffin  were  mount- 
ed on  the  back  of  a  camel,  or  an  ass,  and  covered 
with  a  mortcloth,  it  would  not  exhibit  a  more 
funereal  and  dismal  appearance  than  the  proces- 
sion of  a  female  through  the  streets  of  Cairo. 
The  mind  revolts  at  the  comparison,  and  feelings 
of  abhorrence  and  indignation  are  aroused  at  the 
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savage  jealousy  of  those  monsters  of  Eastern  des- 
potism, who  thus  condemn  nature's  fairest  orna- 
ments to  travel  about  in  darkness  and  disguise, 
and  almost  make  it  criminal  for  her  to  behold 
the  light  of  day,  or  to  see  the  human  face  divine. 
All  this  is  done  too  under  the  absurd  idea  of  keep- 
ing the  sex  chaste  and  pure,  as  if  to  make  a  liv- 
ing mummy  of  her  were  sufficient  to  enchain  the 
sentiments  of  the  heart,  where  alone  purity  can 
be  assailed,  and  where  alone  she  can  make  an  ef- 
fectual resistance  to  temptation.  Wisdom's  ways 
are  ways  of  pleasantness ;  let  the  heart  be  regu- 
lated and  disciplined,  and  virtue  will  be  more 
pleasing  than  all  the  flowery  fascinations  of  vice. 
Let  us  therefore  hope,  that  the  time  may  arrive 
when  the  selfish  and  unfeeling  masters  of  these 
secluded  women  may  become  sensible  that  a  reli- 
gious education  and  sound  principles  infixed  in 
the  mind,  are  more  effectual  guardians  of  virtue 
than  the  bars  of  a  castle. — Richardson's  Travels. 

The  Arab  Entertainment 

'■' To  taste 


Think  not  we  shall  be  nice.    So  down  they  sat, 
And  to  their  viands  fell. 

Paradise  Lost,  Book  v.  Verse  433. 

*  At  half-past  three  o'clock  we  reached  the  resi- 
dence of  Ibrahim  Abougbsh  (at  the  village  of 
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Karialoonah) ,  the  chief  of  his  tribe,  a  Prince  of 
the  Arabs,  and  a  plunderer  of  pilgrims.  How- 
ever, we  had  nothing  to  fear,  for  we  were  con- 
ducted by  his  brother,  and  had,  moreover,  a  let- 
ter of  introduction  from  the  Lady  Hester  Stan- 
hope. 

The  Arab  veteran  appeared  to  have  been  ap- 
prized of  our  arrival,  for  he  immediately  present- 
ed himself  to  welcome  us.  He  was  habited  after 
the  fashion  of  his  country,  with  a  tobacco-pipe 
in  his  hand,  and  a  fine  India  shawl  composed  his 
turban ;  the  other  parts  of  his  dress  were  of  un- 
bleached cotton  cloth,  plain  and  homely,  like  that 
of  the  Bedoweens.  In  stature  he  is  rather  under 
the  middle  size,  but  of  a  robust  and  vigorous 
make,  admirably  formed  for  supporting  fatigue, 
his  complexion  swarthy,  his  features  regular  and 
animated,  with  a  fine  dark  eye,  placid  and  moist 
as  a  drop  of  dew.  This  individual  possessed  his 
own  mind,  and  modelled  his  exterior  by  an  un- 
usual calmness  of  manner ;  when  he  spoke,  the 
man  was  rarely  revealed  in  his  countenance,  a 
secret  purpose  lurked  in  the  bottom  of  his  eye, 
that  shewed  his  heart  had  other  game  than  what 
was  started  by  his  eye.  We  looked,  admired, 
and  looked  again. — "  Is  this  the  man,"  we  men- 
tally inquired,  •'  who  rules  the  Arabs-— of  whom 
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even  the  Turkish  governors  are  afraid?"  We 
had  determined  to  fix  our  tents  in  this  place,  but 
the  chieftain  preferred  a  pressing  request  that  we 
should  make  his  house  our  home,  with  such  ac- 
commodation as  it  offered. 

This  request  was  made  in  a  manner  which 
precluded  refusal,  and  it  was  accordingly  accept- 
ed.    We  followed  our  hospitable  host  across  the 
road  to  his  house,  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley. 
Orders  were  immediately  given  to  prepare  din- 
ner for  the  party,  and  we  walked  with  him  about 
the  premises  until  it  was  ready.     The  residence 
of  this  Arab  chief  is  about  two  hours  and  a  half 
distant  from  Jerusalem ;  it  is  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  east  side  of  the  valley,  and  resembles  very 
much  the  mansion  and  offices  of  a  wealthy  Eng- 
lish farmer,  having  much  accommodation   for 
men,  horses,  and  cattle,  without  regard  to  taste 
or  appearance.     Every  thing  about  it  is  more 
useful  than  ornamental ;  the  ground  around  ter- 
raced, and  of  a  good  quality,  little  cultivated, 
but  abundantly  shewing  its  fertility  in  long  grass, 
olive,  sycamore,  and  fig  trees.     On  the  summit 
of  a  high  mountain,  to  the  south,  stands  Modin, 
still  called  by  the  same  name,  and  still  a  place  of 
strength.     It  is  in  the  territory  of  Abougogh,  and 
known  as  the  site  of  the  city  and  tombs  of  the 
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illustrious  and  patriotic  Maccabees.  Here  Simon 
of  that  family  erected  seven  pyramids,  one  a- 
gainst  another,  for  his  father,  his  mother,  his 
four  brethren,  and  himself. 

There  is  little  to  be  seen,  however,  of  beauty 
or  repair  about  the  mansion  of  the  Arab  chief. 
The  sun  was  sinking  beneath  the  horizon  as  we 
entered  his  substantial  dwelling.  The  Prince 
himself  led  the  way  up  one  flight  of  stairs.  He 
conducted  his  visitors  into  his  principal  room, 
which  was  fitted  up  in  the  usual  Eastern  style ; 
a  low  portion,  cut  off  by  a  rail  across  the  room, 
for  the  servants  or  visitors  of  inferior  considera- 
tion to  stand  without,  and  an  elevated  and  a 
larger  portion  within  for  the  accommodation  of 
those  visitors  whom  the  chief  delighted  to  ho- 
nour. One  small  window  illuminated  the  apart- 
ment ;  but  as  it  was  now  beginning  to  get  dark, 
the  light  of  the  sun  was  succeeded  by  that  of  a 
farthing  candle,  which  only  served  to  make  dark- 
ness a  little  more  visible  than  the  faint  rays  of 
twilight.  On  the  appearance  of  dinner,  the 
small  candle  was  exchanged  for  a  larger,  set 
upon  the  floor ;  the  dinner  was  also  placed  on 
the  floor  at  our  feet,  and  we  slipped  from  the 
edge  of  the  divan  to  reach  it.  It  consisted  of  a 
great  profusion  of  rice,  boiled  fowl,  different  kinds 
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of  boiled  and  minced  meat  and  rice  mixed  toge- 
ther, forming  a  kind  of  sausage,  enclosed  in  the 
skin  of  a  gourd,  much  resembling  a  cucumber, 
and  several  other  trifling  articles,  all  of  which 
were  so  admirably  seasoned,  that  having  tasted 
of  one,  we  felt  no  disposition  to  quit  it  for  an- 
other ;  and  when  we  had  done  so,  were  as  little 
inclined  to  return  to,  or  change  it  for  a  third,  or 
a  fourth ;  yet  most  of  us,  I  believe,  were  induced 
to  try  a  little  of  each  of  them,  and  became  such 
proselytes  to  Arab  cookery,  that  we  protested,  in 
good  earnest,  we  should  wish  to  dine  so  every 
day  in  our  lives,  as  far  as  eating  was  concerned, 
though  neither  roast  beef  nor  plumb  pudding 
were  among  the  dishes. 

Not  so  with  respect  to  the  auxiliary  imple- 
ments of  feeding,  which  were  rather  of  an  awk- 
ward description,  though  ancient  as  our  mouths, 
and  all  of  us  had  them  at  our  finger  ends.  Forks 
and  knives  there  were  none,  and  only  one  spoon 
to  help  a  little  lebre,  or  sour  milk,  upon  the  rice. 
When  the  invitation  to  commence  the  attack  is- 
sued from  the  lips  of  our  landlord,  we  looked  at 
each  other,  as  much  as  to  say — "  How  shall  we 
proceed?"  The  good  man  himself  sat  by,  and 
out  of  respect  for  his  guests,  did  not  mean  to  par- 
take of  any  thing  till  they  were  satisfied,  which 
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Lord  Belmore  observing,  immediately  requested 
lie  would  set  us  the  example,  and  pressing  there- 
to, then  "  besniilla,"  in  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
was  pronounced,  and  tucking  up  the  long  sleeves 
of  his  garment  to  the  elbow,  he  thrust  his  wash- 
ed hand  into  the  mountain  of  rice  that  smoked 
before  him,    and   having  taken  a  handful,  he 
formed  it  into  an  oblong  ball,  by  clenching  his 
hand,  and  when  done,  put  his  finger  and  thumb 
behind  it,  thrust  it  into  his  mouth,  and  it  passed 
his  throat  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.     Then  he 
tore  off  part  of  a  leg  of  a  fowl,  part  of  which 
immediately  followed  the  rice ;  the  rest  was  re- 
turned into  the  dish,  to  serve  the  next  comer. 
Again  he  returned  to  the  rice,  and  again  to  the 
fowl  or  the  beef,  judiciously  alternating  layer 
upon  layer,  handing,  mouthing,  and  swallowing, 
and  hospitably  inviting  us  to  follow  his  example, 
and  instructing  us  how  to  ball  the  rice  and  to  thrust 
it  into  our  mouths.      No  ceremony,  or  city  parade 
here.    His  brother  followed  at  a  distance,  and  did 
not  begin  till  after  much  entreaty,  but  once  enga- 
ged, acquitted  himself  as  a  gourmond  quite  as  well 
as  Abougosh  himself.     Thus  we  all  went  on  eat- 
ing, talking,  laughing,  and  enjoying  ourselves, 
until  abundant  repletion  warned  us  to  desist, 
then  "  Al  ham  de  Alahi,"  glory  to  God,  we  are 
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satisfied ;  and  a  servant  came  round  with  an  ewer 
of  water,  part  of  which  he  poured  upon  the 
hands,  and  it  fell  into  the  bason  he  held  below  ; 
he  offered  a  towel,  and  having  completed  the  ab- 
lution, went  to  the  next  individual,  and  thus 
made  the  tour  of  the  company.  Meanwhile  the 
persons  of  less  consideration  commenced  their  re- 
past on  what  we  had  left,  and  having  all  dined, 
many  fragments  were  carried  away,  to  regale  the 
other  members  of  the  family  who  could  not  appear. 
Water  we  drank  ad  libitum,  and  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  repast,  some  pipes  and  tobacco  were  intro- 
duced, with  a  strong  cup  of  coffee,  without  milk  or 
sugar.  Some  of  us  partook  of  it ;  but  most  of  the 
party  seemed  more  inclined  for  our  own  exhilara- 
ting cup  of  tea ;  which  being  proposed  to  our 
hospitable  entertainer,  he  was  all  compliance,  and 
looked  as  if  he  himself  should  like  to  try  a  little 
of  it.  The  tea-equipage  was  forthwith  unpack- 
ed from  our  luggage,  and  presently  the  cups  that 
cheer,  but  not  inebriate,  mantled  on  the  floor. 
They  were  handed  round  in  succession  to  Ibra- 
him Abougbsh,  his  brother,  and  companion. 
They  eagerly  tasted  our  celebrated  infusion,  and 
though  not  very  forward  in  their  encomiums,  I 
dare  say,  wished  to  pronounce  it  good;  and  I  can 
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readily  believe,  that,  on  a  palate  saturated  with- 
the  fumes  of  tobacco,  and  accustomed  to  receive 
as  a  luxury  the  harsh  and  bitter  draught  of  a 
pure  unqualified  infusion  of  ground  coffee  beans, 
the  softened  and  elegant  beverage  of  tea  would 
make  but  a  faint  and  insipid  impression,  as  the 
chastened  and  refined  harmony  of  civilized  soci- 
ety have  not  half  the  attractions  for  the  ear  of 
the  untutored  savage,  as  his  own  boisterous  and 
discordant  mirth.  Each  of  them  drank  about 
half  a  cup  full,  and  called  it  "  tayup,  tayup,  hem 
tayup,"  good,  good,  ay  good,  and  handed  it  to  his 
nephew,  his  son,  or  his  neighbour,  next  in  con- 
sideration, to  finish  and  pronounce  his  verdict  on 
it  in  his  turn.  This  is  a  common  practice  among 
the  Arabs,  and  is  considered  as  a  manifestation 
of  their  respect  and  cordiality  towards  the  indi- 
vidual, and  their  willingness  to  share  with  him, 
the  person  so  honoured,  the  half  of  their  support. 
The  evening  passed  as  pleasantly  as  a  conversa- 
tion passing  through  the  lips  of  an  interpreter 
could  be  supposed  to  render  it  so;  and  about 
eight  o'clock  Abougbsh  bade  us  good  night.  The 
Earl  and  Countess  of  Belmore,  with  their  family, 
remained  in  the  apartment,  fitting  up  their  own 
cots  a/id  hammocks  as  well  as  they  could,  while 
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their  suite  were  accommodated  with  their  own 
beds,  on  the  floor  of  an  adjoining  apartment,  of 
about  one-fourth  of  the  dimensions  of  the  one  in 
which  they  had  dined  and  passed  the  evening. 
This  was  the  best  accommodation  in  the  house  of 
the  greatest  man  in  the  country. 

The  following  morning  our  beds  were  quitted 
at  an  early  hour,  but  the  earliest  had  been  pre* 
ceded  by  Abougosh.  On  quitting  the  apart- 
ment, -and  going  to  the  top  of  the  stairs,  where  ^a 
low  wall  between  his  two  houses  furnishes  a 
charming  prospect  of  the  valley  below,  I  found 
him  sitting  upon  his  heels,  in  the  shade,  although 
the  sun  had  scarcely  shone  on  his  abode.  He 
held  a  pipe  in  his  hand,  which  he  had  just  taken 
from  his  lips,  to  address  a  party  of  his  men,  whom 
he  had  called  around  him,  and  whom  it  appeared 
he  was  about  to  dispatch  upon  some  piratical  ex- 
pedition. The  chieftain  kindly  saluted  me  on 
my  approach,  and  invited  me  to  sit  down  beside 
him ;  which  I  readily  did,  though  not  on  my 
heels,  for  I  had  not  learned  to  assume  that  ori- 
ental posture.  The  servant  immediately  brought 
'  me  a  pipe,  and  afterwards  a  cup  of  coffee,  which 
I  partook,  while  Abougosh  proceeded  with  his 
-instructions  to  his  attendants.  Here  the  man 
was  all  alive,  his  sleeping  energies  were  roused, 
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every  faculty  of  his  soul  was  braced,  and  every 
fibre  of  his  body  in  action.  The  dark  reserve 
was  cleared  from  the  bottom  of  his  eyes,  which 
shot  forth  a  keen  and  living  intelligence,  that 
pierced  the  inmost  soul  of  his  hearers.  I  did  not 
understand  a  third  of  what  he  said,  but  his  looks 
and  gestures  spoke  folios,  and  would  have  ex- 
plained themselves  to  the  deaf.  At  length  the 
conference  ended,  the  attendants  withdrew,  and 
Abougosh  smoothing  up  his  face,  laid  his  ener- 
gies asleep,  and  shewing,  that  he  who  played  the 
lion,  could  also  play  the  lamb,  or  the  tender  pa- 
rent, requested  me  to  see  an  afflicted  child,  who 
had  been  confined  with  typhus  fever  about  five 


To  this  I  readily  consented;  and  having  con- 
ducted me  to  the  sick  room,  he  left  me  with  the 
patient  and  its  mother,  and  proceeded  to  pay  his 
respects  to  his  noble  visitors.  On  my  return 
from  the  sick  room,  breakfast  was  spread  upon 
the  floor,  and  orders  given  to  load  the  camels  and 
the  mules,  and  with  all  possible  dispatch  we  got 
ready,  and  sallied  forth  from  the  castle  of  the 
Arab  chief,  greatly  delighted  with  his  hospitali- 
ty, and  with  the  pleasing  anticipation  of  reaching 
Jerusalem  in  two  hours  and  a  half  from  the  time 
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of  starting. — Richardson's  Travels  along  the  Me- 
diterranean, 8$c. 

THE  TURKS 

Are  not  actors  in  grief,  nor  are  they  of  that  un- 
stable and  mercurial  temperament  as  to  weep  one 
moment  and  laugh  the  next.  Sorrow  is  with 
them  a  real  passion,,  clouding  the  countenance, 
tmd  engrossing  the  whole  feelings  of  the  soul. 
The  deep  stream  rarely  dimples,  and  the -sorrow- 
ing heart  does  not  run  riot-in  mirth.  An  occa- 
sional smile  may  flicker  on  the  face  of  the  mour- 
ner, but  it  is  the  smile  of  fatuity,  and  his  sor- 
row borders  on  distraction.  No  countenance 
can  more  deeply  or  more  truly  express  inward 
"grief  or  indignation  than  that  of  a  Turk,  nor 
can  any  man  look  happier  in  speaking  or 
shewing  attentions  to  a  child;  when  he  takes  one 
up  in  his  arms,  his  aspect  shews  the  caress  is 
prompted  by  the  genuine  feelings  of  the  heart ; 
nor  is  it  possible  to  hear  any  man  pronounce  the 
name  of  God  with  greater  reverence— Allah  is- 
sues from  the  lips  of  a  Turk  embalmed  with  the 
devotional  fervour  of  his  soul.  The  natural  cap- 
abilities, in  short,  of  the  people  are  of  the  high- 
est order;  but  an  absurd  religion,  or,  rather,  aii 
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absurd  interpretation  of  that  religion,  has  pro- 
duced a  defective  system  of  education,  and  the 
mind  remains  stationary  and  unimproved  from 
generation  to  generation.  The  Turks  are  a  no- 
ble and  high-spirited  people,  liberally  gifted  by 
nature,  but,  untaught  by  science,  and  unsoften- 
ed  by  religion,  their  reasoning  faculties  are  as 
little  improved  as  their  passions  are  uncontrol- 
led. They  are  what  those  unfortunate  men 
would  reduce  us  to,  who  would  rob  us  of  our 
Bible,  the  groundwork  of  all  our  privileges,  the 
palladium  of  all  our  enjoyments,  and  the  well- 
spring  of  all  our  hopes. 

PILGRIMAGE  TO  JERUSALEM. 

In  our  well-informed  country,  we  are  not  ac- 
customed to  attach  any  value  to  any  one  place  of 
prayer  above  another,  knowing  that  the  holy  as- 
pirations of  the  devout  Christian  are  equally  ac- 
cepted by  the  Hearer  of  prayer,  whether  they  be 
offered  up  at  the  pole  or  under  the  line,  on  the 
summit  of  the  loftiest  mountain,  or  in  the  bottom 
of  the  deepest  valley,  from  the  centre  of  the  holy 
city,  from  the  favoured  isle  of  Britain,  or  from 
no  longer  imperial  Rome — all,  all  are  the  same  ; 
no  place  can  recommend  a  petition,  whose  only 
vehicle  is  a  mediating  Saviour,  and  the  ardour  of 
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faith  and  devotion.  Yet,  for  all  this,  he  must  be 
a  callous  Christian  who  has  but  the  same  feel- 
ings for  Jerusalem  that  he  has  for  other  cities, 
or  who  would  withhold  his  respect  from  a  hum- 
ble pilgrim,  though  he  may  lament  the  errone- 
ous view  that  sends  him  on  such  an  errand  of  de- 
votion, to  perform,  in  the  holy  city  of  Jerusalem, 
what  might  be  done  with  equal  efficacy  in  his  pa- 
rish church.  A  frail  and  finite  being  clings  to  a 
spot — an  infinite  pervades  the  mass,  and  is  the 
same  in  every  part. 

It  was  with  feelings  of  this  sort  that  we  lis- 
tened to  the  hallowed  notes  of  devotion  which 
pealed  from  a  cangia,  filled  with  Coptic  and  Abys- 
sinian pilgrims,  singing  hymns  and  keeping  time 
with  the  oars  by  which  their  vessel  was  impelled. 
The  scene  was  impressive ;  it  was  just  after  sun- 
rise— groves  of  palm-trees,  the  whitened  tombs 
of  Shieks,  a  cultivated  country,  presented  a  de- 
lightful prospect  to  cheer  us  on  our  way.  The 
pilgrims  were  proceeding  to  Cairo  on  their  way 
to  Jerusalem,  to  be  present  at  the  feast  of  Easter. 
The  sun  shone  softly  on  them ;  their  plain  and 
simple  attire,  their  venerable  and  unaffected  de- 
portment, the  pious  duty  in  which  they  were 
engaged,  and  the  no  less  pious  errand  on  which 
they  were  bent;  the  springing  grain,  the  smi- 
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ling  landscape,  and-  the  majestic  river  that  "bore 
them  along,  gave  an  emphatic  interest  to  the 
group  of  holy  travellers.  We  were  silent  with 
^pleasing  awe  as  they  passed,  and  felt  as  if  in  the 
■precincts  of  heaVen.  They  sung  and  rowed  along 
in  softening  cadence,  and  were  speedily  out  of 
sight,  like  beings  who  touched  the  world,  but 
cared  not  for  it. 

JERUSALEM  AND  THE  JEWS. 

How  is  the  gold  become  dim,  and  every  thing 
-that  was  pleasant  to  the  eye,  been  withdrawn  ! 
Jerusalem  has  heard  the  voice  of  David  and  So- 
lomon, of  prophets  and  apostles ;  and  he,  who 
spake  as  never  man  spake,  has  taught  in  her  sy- 
nagogues and  in  her  streets;  before  her  legisla- 
tors, her  poets,  and  her  apostles,  those  of  all 
other  countries  became  dumb,  and  cast  down  their 
crowns  as  unworthy  to  stand  in  their  presence. 
Once  she  was  rich  in  every  blessing — victorious 
over  all  her  enemies — and  resting  in  peace,  with 
every  man  sitting  under  his  own  vine,  and  un- 
-der  his  own  fig-tree,  with  none  to  disturb  or 
'make  him  afraid. 

Jerusalem  was  the  brightest  of  all  the  cities  of 
4he  East3  and  fortified  above  all  other  towns,  so 
-strong,  -that  the  Roman  .conqueror  thereof,  and 
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the  master  of  the  whole  world  besides,  exclaim- 
ed, on  entering  the  city  of  David,  and  looking 
up  to  the  towers  which  the  Jews  had  abandoned 
— "  Surely  we  have  had  God  for  our  assistant  in 
the  war — for  what  could  human  hands  or  hu- 
man machines  do  against  these  towers?  It  is 
no  other  than  God  who  has  expelled  the  Jews 
from  their  fortifications."  Their  temple  was  the 
richest  in  the  whole  world,  their  religion  was 
the  purest,  and  their  God  was  the  Lord  of  Hosts. 
Never  was  there  a  people  favoured  like  this 
people ;  but  they  set  at  nought  the  counsel  of 
their  God,  trusted  in  their  walls,  and  walked 
after  the  imagination  of  their  own  hearts — their 
city  was  given  up  to  the  spoiler — the  glory  de- 
parted from  Israel,  and  the  sceptre  from  Judah. 
The  day  of  vengeance  arrived — and  the  rebelli- 
ous sons  of  Jacob  are  scattered,  and  peeled,  and 
driven  under  every  wind  of  heaven,  without  a 
nation  or  country  to  call  their  own  j  unamalga- 
mated,  persecuted,  plundered,  and  reviled,  like 
the  ruins  of  a  blighted  tower,  whose  fragments 
remain  to  shew  the  power  that  smote  it,  and  to 
call  aloud  to  heaven  and  earth  for  repair.  What 
a  tremendous  lesson  for  the  kings  and  people  of 
the  earth  to  learn  wisdom,  and  in  the  midst  of 
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their  prosperity,  to  recognise  the  hand  from 
which  their  comforts  flow  ! 

It  is  impossible  for  the  Christian  traveller  to 
look  upon  Jerusalem  with  the  same  feelings  with 
which  he  would  contemplate  the  ruins  of  Thebes, 
Hof  Athens,  or  of  Rome,  or  of  any  other  city  which 
the  world  ever  saw ;  there  is,  in  all  the  actings  of 
the  Jews,  their  virtues  and  their  vices — their 
wisdom  and  their  folly,  a  height  and  a  depth 
that  angels  cannot  fathom ;  their  whole  history 
is  a  history  of  miracles — the  precepts  of  their  sa- 
cred book  are  the  most  profound,  and  the  best 
adapted  to  every  situation  in  which  man  can  be 
placed ;  they  moderate  him  in  prosperity,  sustain 
"him  in  adversity,  guide  him  in  health,  console 
him  in  sickness,  support  him  at  the  close  of  life, 
"travel  on  with  him  through  death,  live  with  him 
throughout  the  endless  ages  of  eternity ;  and  Je- 
rusalem lends  its  name  to  the  eternal  mansions 
of  the  blessed  in  heaven,  which  man  is  permitted 
to  enjoy,  through  the  atonement  of  Christ  Jesus, 
who  was  born  of  a  descendant  of  Judah. 

I  never  see  the  fine  venerable  aspect  of  a  Jew, 
out  I  feel  for  him  as  for  an  elder  brother;  I 
have  an  affection  for  him,  that  far  transcends  my 
feeling  for  a  Greek  or  for  a  Roman,  who  have 
left  the  world  but  childish  rhythms,  and  sprink- 
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lings  of  a  groundless  morality,  compared  with  that 
pure  and  lofty  thought, that  pervades  the  sacred  vo* 
liime.  I  have  even  a  desire  to  converse  with  him, 
and  to  know  the  communings  of  a  heart  form- 
ed by  the  ancient  word  of  inspiration,  unanointed, . 
unannealed  by  the  consummations  of  Christian- 
ity. I  would  rather  pity  than  persecute  him  for 
refusing  the  gospel.  The  thunders  of  Sinai  once 
rung  in  his  ears — need  we  wonder  that  they  have 
sunk  deep  into  his  heart?  The  rock  must  be 
struck  before  the  water  will  gush  out — the  coal 
must  be  warmed  before  it  can  be  fanned  into  a 
flame — the  fort  must  be  taken  by  gradual  ap- 
proaches. They  are  a  diligent  and  industrious 
people — the  world  has  never  been  oppressed  by 
their  power — the  obstinacy  with  which  they 
cling  to  their  institutions,  shews  the  stuff  that  is 
in  them.  Plundered  and  expatriated  for  the  long 
period  of  eighteen  hundred  years,  they  have 
earned  their  bread  from  under  the  feet  of  those 
to  whom  the  writings  of  their  fathers  reveal  the 
will  of  Heaven,  and  from  which  we  derive  the 
soundest  rules  of  life,  and  the  gladdening  hopes 
of  a  future  existence.  One  would  say,  that  the 
son  of  Judah  was  a  gem,  whom  every  Christian 
would  be  anxious  to  polish  and  refine,  by  how 
much  the  more  blessed  it  is  to  give  than  to  re- 
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ceive.  They  have  given  to  all ;  but,  saving  the 
buffetings  of  tyranny  and  persecution,  what  have 
they  received  from  the  world  ?  The  elements  of 
Christianity  are  incorporated  in  their  institutions 
— when  they  consider  and  know  them,  they  will 
see  that  the  religion  of  Jesus  is  but  the  consum- 
mation of  their  own.  Let  us  treat  them  like 
fellow-creatures — we  owe  to  them  every  thing, 
and  they  have  not  more  of  the  original  contami- 
nation of  human  nature  than  we  ourselves. 

The  Jewesses  in  Jerusalem  speak  in  a  decided 
and  firm  tone,  unlike  the  hesitating  and  timid 
v^oice  of  the  Arab  and  Turkish  females,  and  claim 
the  European  privilege  of  differing  from  their 
husbands,  and  maintaining  their  own  opinions. 
They  are  fair  and  good-looking,  red  and  auburn 
hair  being  by  no  means  uncommon  in  either  of 
the  sexes.  I  never  saw  any  of  them  with  veils, 
and  was  informed  that  it  was  the  general  prac- 
tice of  the  Jewesses  in  Jerusalem  to  go  with  their 
faces  uncovered — they  are  the  only  females  there 
who  do  so. 

Many  of  the  Jews  are  in  rich  and  comfortable 
circumstances,  and  possess  considerable  property 
in  Jerusalem ;  but  they  are  careful  to  conceal 
their  wealth,  and  even  their  comfort,  from  the 
jealous  eye  of  their  rulers,  lest  they  awaken  their 
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cupidity.  In  going  to  visit  a  respectable  Jew, 
in  the  Holy  City,  it  is  a  common  thing  to  pan  to 
his  house  over  a  ruined  foreground,  and  up  an 
awkward  outward  stair,  constructed  of  rough 
unpolished  stones,  that  totter  under  the  foot; 
but  it  improves  as  you  ascend,  and  at  the  top  has 
a  respectable  appearance,  as  it  ends  in  an  agree- 
able platform  in  front  of  the  house.  On  enter- 
ing the  house  itself,  it  is  found  to  be  clean  and 
well  furnished ;  the  sofas  are  covered  with  Per- 
sian carpets,  and  the  residents  seem  happy  to  re- 
ceive you.  The  visitor  is  entertained  with  cof- 
fee and  tobacco,  as  is  the  custom  in  the  houses  of 
the  Turks  and  Christians.  The  ladies  present 
themselves  with  ease  and  address,  recalling  to  me- 
mory the  pleasing  society  of  Europe.  This  dif- 
ference of  manner  arises  from  many  of  the  Jew- 
esses having  resided  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  where 
they  had  rid  themselves  of  the  cruel  fetters  of  the 
East,  and  on  returning  to  their  beloved  land,  very 
properly  maintain  their  justly  acquired  freedom 
and  rank  in  society.  Some  of  the  Jews,  however, 
are  in  a  wretched  state  of  poverty,  and  the  sight 
of  such  in  Jerusalem  is  peculiarly  affecting.  The 
heart  of  this  wonderful  people,  in  whatever  clime 
they  roam,  still  turns  to  it  as  the  city  of  their  pro- 
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mised  rest.  They  mourn  over  her  ruins,  anor 
would  lick  the  very  dust  for  her  sake.  Jerusa- 
lem is  the  centre  around  which  the  exiled  sons 
of  Judah  build,  in  airy  dreams,  the  mansions  of 
their  future  greatness.  In  whatever  part  of  the 
world  he  may  live,  the  heart's  desire  of  a  Jew, 
when  gathered  to  his  fathers,  is  to  be  buried  iir 
Jerusalem.  Thither  they  return  from  Spain 
and  Portugal,  from  Egypt  and  Barbary,  and 
other  countries,  among  which  they  have  been 
scattered;  and  when,  after  all  their  longings, 
and  all  their  struggles  up  the  steeps  of  life,  we 
see  them,  poor,  and  blind,  and  naked,  in  the 
streets  of  their  once  happy  Sion,  he  must  have  a 
cold  heart  indeed  that  can  remain  untouched  by 
their  sufferings,  or  without  uttering  a  prayer  that 
the  light  of  a  reconciled  countenance  would  shine 
on  the  darkness  of  Judah,  and  the  day-star  of 
Bethlehem  arise  in  their  hearts. 

SKETCHINGS  OF  PERSIA. 

The  houses  in  Persia  are  very  slightly  con- 
structed, and  generally  consist  of  but  few  rooms, 
mostly  open  towards  the  north;  that  is  to  say, 
instead  of  a  wall  there  is  a  large  window,  with 
panes  of  variegated  colours:  it  is  shut  during 
the  night,  but  left  open  in  the  day.     In  the 
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rooms  are  a  number  of  cornices  and  niches.,  which 
the  poor  people  generally  paint  white,  but  the 
rich  decorate  with  beautiful  flowers  and  gilding. 
In  every  room  there  is  a  chimney-piece,  general- 
ly opposite  to  the  window;  the  floor  is  of  stone, 
and  covered  with  carpets  by  the  affluent,  and 
mats  by  the  poor.  Such,  in  brief,  is  the  general 
description  of  Persian  houses ;  they  contain  no 
furniture.  The  Persians  sit  cross-legged  on  the 
carpet,  leaving  their  slippers  at  the  door  of  the 
apartment.  Their  meals  are  served  upon  trays, 
and  if  a  gentleman  does  not  retire  for  the  night 
to  his  harem,  cushions  are  brought  to  him,  and 
he  sleeps  upon  the  spot.  To  take  a  walk  is  con- 
sidered highly  ridiculous,  and  even  vulgar.  When 
the  Persians  see  any  one  walking  backwards  and 
forwards,  they  suppose  it  must  be  on  business, 
and  they  look  upon  him  with  astonishment,  and 
even  think  his  senses  affected.  According  to 
their  notions  of  gentility,  a  man  should  be  on 
horseback  as  soon  as  he  passes  the  door  of  his 
house:  at  home  he  must  sit  with  due  gravity, 
near  the  window,  rest  his  left  hand  on  his  dag- 
ger, and  pompously  waving  the  right,  be  loudly 
calling  out  every  quarter  of  an  hour  "  Kallion  */* 

*  Kallion  is  the  well  known  glass  pipe  by  which  thesmoke 
is  passed  through  water,  and  cooled  before  it  reaches  the 
mouth. 
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to  the  gaping  attendants,  who  stand  outside  the 
room  the  whole  day.  When  he  invites  company, 
many  of  these  kallions  are  Drought  in,  some  of 
them  ornamented  with,  gold,  and  even  precious 
gems :  at  intervals  confectionary,  prepared  with 
mutton  fat,  is  offered  to  the  guests,  together 
with  sherbet  and  fruit.  The  company  assure 
their  entertainer  that  he  looks  as  red  as  his  ap- 
ples, as  brilliant  as  the  sun,  as  placid  as  the 
moon ;  and  they  take  leave,  with  the  wish  that 
the  roses  of  happiness  may  ever  bloom  in  the 
garden  of  his  destiny.  The  host  returns  thanks 
with  a  friendly  nod,  laments  that  he  must  from 
that  moment  be  unhappy,  as  they  had  accustom- 
ed his  ear  to  the  sweet  tones  of  nightingales ;  he 
then  resumes  his  former  posture,  yawns  and 
waits  for  sunset,  that  he  may  perform  his  devo- 
tions, and  be  able  to  say,  he  has  smoked  away 
another  day !  In  the  mean  while  the  retiring 
guests  look  for  their  slippers  in  the  antichamber, 
and  courteously  consume  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in 
deciding  which  shall  go  first :  the  most  opulent, 
or  the  most  distinguished,  then  generally  yields 
condescendingly,  and  gracefully  mounts  his  horse 
with  a  profusion  of  bows.  Twenty  or  more  of 
his  idle  attendants  form  a  circle  around  him, 
take  his  horse  by  the  bridle,  and  obsequiously 
lead  the  great  man  to  his  home. 
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Visit  to  the  Sardar  of  Erivan. 

After  passing  through  several  narrow  streets, 
the  visitors  arrived  at  the  residence  of  the  Sar- 
dar, who  had  invited  them  to  dine.  Having 
gone  through  several  courts,  which  were  lined 
with  men  under  arms,  the  party  entered  an  open 
space,  ornamented  with  a  marble  fountain  and 
reservoir.  The  Sardar  advanced  as  far  as  the 
door  and  conducted  his  visitors  to  a  spacious  hall, 
the  open  side  of  which  looked  into  this  court, 
where  the  most  distinguished  persons  of  Erivan 
were  assembled.  No  one  was  allowed,  however, 
to  enter  the  hall,  except  the  brother  of  the  Sar* 
dar,  and  the  memandar  of  the  Russian  suite,  for 
whom  the  Sardar  had  paid'  the  polite  attention 
of  providing  chairs,  himself  deviating  from  the 
custom  of  his  country  by  occupying  one  also. 
The  walls  of  this  apartment  were  hung  with 
.small  mirrors,  of  different  forms,  and  the  inter* 
vening  spaces  with  flowers  of  various  colours, 
and  little  paintings.  In  general  the  Persian 
paintings  are  without  light  and  shade,  and  de-* 
void  of  perspective,  but  the  colours  remarkably 
brilliant  and  durable.  Opposite  the  open  side 
of  the  hall,  the  building  formed  a  large  alcove, 
.  s  3. . .  . 
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in  which  was  a  marble  bason  and  fountain: 
this  was  also  open,  and  displayed  a  beautiful 
garden,  recently  planted  with  much  taste.  The 
river  Sanga  flowed  close  beneath  the  window, 
its  banks  lined  with  noble  trees,  with  a  hand- 
some stone  bridge  of  several  arches  leading  to 
the  opposite  shore,  the  horizon  of  which  is 
bounded  by  Mount  Ararat.  The  house  was  al- 
together admirably  calculated  for  a  summer  re- 
sidence :  a  gentle  current  of  air,  and  the  waters 
of  the  fountains,  agreeably  temper  the  heat,  and 
even  a  view  of  the  snowy  Ararat  creates  a  sen- 
sation of  coolness.  After  the  whole  party  were 
seated,  kallions  were  introduced,  and  a  small  ta- 
ble, covered  with  sherbet  and  confectionary,  was 
placed  before  each  person.  The  latter  being 
prepared  with  the  fat  of  mutton,  was  not  to  the 
European  taste ;  none  of  it  was  touched,  and  it 
was  accordingly  immediately  removed.  A  num- 
ber of  attendants  then  appeared,  with  white  ta- 
blecloths, of  Indian  manufacture,  here  and  there 
ornamented  with  flowers.  Appropriate  sentences 
in  the  Persian  language  were  printed  in  black 
letters  on  the  corners ;  for  instance — "  All  that 
is  presented  to  you  of  fruit  or  food  hereupon,  is 
good,  and  is  offered  to  you  with  good  will." 
And,  in  fact,  there  followed  such  abundant  evi- 
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dence  of  this  good  will,  as  a  thousand  persons 
might  have  satisfied  their  appetite  with  it. — "  I 
shall  only  mention,"  says  the  relater,  "  the  things 
on  the  table  which  stood  opposite  to  Doctor  Miil- 
ler  and  myself;  from  these  some  idea  may  he 
formed  of  the  other  dishes.  First,  a  large  pan- 
cake, which  not  only  covered  the  table,  but  hung 
over  it  a  considerable  way ;  it  is  called  Tshurek, 
and  it  serves  the  Persians  both  for  bread  and 
napkin ;  then  the  half  of  a  sheep,  the  leg  of  an 
ox,  two  dishes  filled  with  various  roasted  meats, 
five  dishes  of  ragout,  sprinkled  with  saffron,  two 
dishes  of  boiled  rice,  two  of  boiled  fowls,  two  of 
roasted  ditto,  two  roasted  geese,  two  dishes  of 
fish,  two  bowls  of  sour  milk,  a  large  quantity 
of  sherbet,  and  four  jars  of  wine ;  but  with  these 
there  was  neither  knife,  fork,  nor  spoon.  One 
dish  was  piled  upon  another  with  such  rapidity, 
that  Doctor  Miiller  and  myself  suddenly  found 
ourselves  stationed  behind  a  meat  intrenchment, 
which  concealed  all  view  in  front,  only  allowing 
us  a  peep  at  our  opposite  friends  through  the  in- 
terstices of  the  multiplied  dishes.  Through  one 
of  these  openings  I  endeavoured  to  discover  what 
the  Sardar  was  doing :  with  his  left  hand  rest- 
ing on  his  dagger  (for  the  Persians  never  use  it 
to  assist  them  at  meals),  he  gravely  stretched  out 
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his  right  into  a  dish  of  rice^  of  which  he  knead- 
ed a.  small  portion  with  three  fingers,  and  con- 
veyed it  with  great  address  into  his  mouth,  with- 
out soiling  either  his  beard  or  his  mustachios. 
After  repeating  this  operation  several  times,  he 
broke  a  piece  off  the  enormous  pancake,  and 
having  wiped  his  fingers  with  it,  swallowed  it 
with  an  air  of  placid  satisfaction.  He  in  the 
same  manner  poked  into  a  variety  of  dishes 
which  he  fancied,  and  at  last  seized  a  goblet  of 
sherbet,  and  drinking  it  off,  smiled  around  upon 
his  wondering  guests. 

Scarcely  one  of  the  European  party  had  tasted 
any  of  the  dishes,  from  the  difficulty  of  getting 
at  them ;  for  not  one  of  them  could  have  been 
removed  from  the  centre  without  demolishing 
the  structure  of  the  whole.  The  signal  for 
clearing  the  tables  was  at  last  given,  and  the  at- 
tendants, as  well  as  the  gentlemen  who  were 
standing  outside  and  enviously  looking  on,  must 
have  considered  us  all  as  persons  of  very  great 
-distinction,  as  it  is  the  custom  in  Persia  on  state 
occasions,  that  persons  should  abstain  from  in- 
dulging in  the  pleasures  of  the  table  in  propor- 
tion to  the  superiority  of  their  rank.  The  re- 
moval of  the  dishes  occasioned  some  perplexity ; 
the  dish  of  ragout  could  not  be-  separatee!  from 
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that  of  sour  cream,  upon  which  it  had  so  conve- 
niently reposed;  the  butter  had  entered  into 
close  alliance  with  the  pancake ;  and  the  fish 
would  not  dissolve  partnership  with  the  roasted 
fowls.  Force,  however,  succeeded  at  last  in  ef- 
fecting the  desired  separation,  and  the  eatables 
were  delivered  up  to  the  persons  waiting  outside, 
according  to  the  oriental  custom  of  giving  the 
remains  of  a  feast  to  the  attendants,  or  such  per- 
sons who  may  happen  to  be  in  the  way ;  often 
also  to  the  populace.  Thus,  in  a  great  house, 
where  they  daily  roast  and  otherwise  cook  tre- 
ble the  quantity  of  what  is  consumed  by  the 
whole  of  the  inmates,  the  leavings  are  consigned 
to  the  hungry  amateurs.  Our  intrenchments 
being  thus  happily  removed,  we  could  once  more 
breathe  freely.  The  attendants  presented  water 
to  wash  our  hands,  but  without  napkins,  the 
Persians  permitting  their  hands  to  dry;  and  we 
were  obliged  to  perform  this,  to  us  necessary, 
operation  with  our  handkerchiefs. — "  We  had 
scarcely  done  this,"  continues  the  lively  Kotze- 
bue,  "  when,  to  our  dismay,  immense  dishes  were 
again  brought  in;  but  this  time  we  came  off 
more  easily,  for  they  consisted  of  fruit  and  con- 
fectionary, and  to  our  relief,  only  one  was  placed 
before  each  of  us ;  otherwise,  indeed,  we  should 
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not  have  been  able  to  see  the  dancers,  who  en- 
tered the  hall,  and  ranged  themselves  by  the 
door.  Their  music  consisted  of  a  guitar,  a  sort 
of  violin,  of  three  strings,  two  tambourines,  and 
a  singer:  the  dancing  concluded  with  the  per- 
formance of  three  boys,  tumbling  in  a  manner 
which  would  not  have  disgraced  Sadler's  Wells, 
or  the  Circus,  and  with  their  ears  well  filled,  and 
their  stomachs  nearly  empty,  the  party  returned 
home — to  dinner." 

If  Russians  were  too  squeamish  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  this  ample  repast,  what  would  our  Eng- 
lish fastidious  gourmands  have  been  ? 

The  reception  of  the  Embassy  by  Abbas  Mirza, 
Prince  of  Persia. 

Two  noblemen  were  deputed  by  the  Prince  to 
conduct  the  ambassador  and  suite  to  an  audience 
with  him.  Several  runners  who  were* to  pre- 
cede, and  a  number  of  handsome  chargers,  with 
gold  equipments,  were  stationed  before  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Europeans.  The  people  were  for- 
bidden to  shew  themselves,  and  the  streets  were 
lined  in  double  file  as  far  as  the  palace.  When 
the  individuals  arrived  at  the  palace,  and  dis- 
mounted in  a  handsome  and  spacious  court,  they 
passed  through  several  others  of  less  extent,  sur- 
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rounded  by  small  rooms,  in  which  sat  the  prin- 
cipal persons  of  the  city  (Tauris),  who  on  the 
approach  of  the  ambassador  arose,  and  respectful- 
ly saluted  him.  The  party  proceeded  till  they 
entered  a  garden,  in  which  was  the  palace  of 
the  Prince :  over  the  open  side  was  spread  a  very 
large  curtain  of  red  cloth,  creating  a  delightful 
shade,  and  rendered  more  pleasant  by  the  re- 
freshing play  of  a  fountain.  Behind  this  was 
perceived  Abbas  Mirza,  alone,  leaning  on  a  win- 
dow :  at  some  distance  on  his  right  was  his  mi- 
nister, Mirza-Bejurk,  standing  against  the  wall, 
and  on  his  left  were  three  boys,  attired  in  dresses 
ornamented  with  gold  and  precious  stones ;  one 
of  them  was  his  brother,  the  second  his  son,  and 
the  third  his  nephew.  Abbas  Mirza  himself, 
who  is  averse  to  pomp,  wore  a  plain  red  dress, 
with  silver  lace ;  he  had,  like  all  Persians,  a  cap 
of  sheepskin,  and  his  dagger  alone  ornamented 
with  jewels.  On  the  approach  of  the  ambassa- 
dor, the  Prince  advanced  a  few  paces  towards 
him,  and  courteously  offered  him  his  hand.  His 
excellency  presented  to  his  highness  a  letter  from 
the  Emperor,  which,  according  to  eastern  custom, 
he  reverently  raised  towards  his  head,  and  he 
then  laid  it  down  near  him  on  the  window. 
Abbas  Mirza  is  about  thirty-five  years  of  age^ 
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and  to  a  handsome  person  unites  great  dignity 
of  deportment ;  his  conversation  is  sensible,  and 
his  smile  well-timed ;  his  eye  is  full  of  goodness ; 
he  is  also  just ;  never  sanctions  the  cruelties  au- 
thorized by  the  Persian  laws,  and  mitigates  them 
to  the  extent  of  his  influence.  After  the  preli- 
minary forms  of  civility  had  been  gone  through, 
he  testified  his  wish  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  different  individuals  of  the  embassy.  He 
said  to  each  something  obliging  or  appropriate, 
suiting  the  respective  stations  of  the  persons  ad- 
dressed :  to  the  ambassador  he  said — "  That  the 
rewards  of  valour  with  which  he  perceived  his 
excellency  to  be  decorated,  convinced  him  that 
he  had  served  his  sovereign  well :"  and  he  in- 
quired with  great  kindness  whether  he  had  not 
been  wounded  during  the  lor<*  war.  The  am- 
bassador replied,  that  the  wound  which  he  had 
received  in  his  foot  was  no  longer  attended  with 
unpleasant  consequences ;  and  that  besides,  the 
good  reception  with  which  he  had  been  honoured 
in  Persia  was  sufficient  to  extinguish  any  un- 
easy recollection  of  the  past.  Abbas  Mirza  re- 
joined, that  he  should  spare  no  pains,  as  far  as 
in  his  power,  to  make  the  stay  of  the  embassy  in 
Tauris  as  agreeable  as  possible.  The  ambassador 
thanked  him  for  his  attention,  and  took  his  leave. 
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When  the  party  had  nearly  reached  the  thres- 
hold, his  excellency  observed  that  the  Prince, 
out  of  civility,  remained  standing,  upon  which 
all  turned  towards  his  highness,  and  respectfully 
bowed  to  him  for  the  last  time. 

Notwithstanding  his  long  beard,  and  terrific 
mustachios,  Abbas  Mirza  won  the  hearts  of  all 
his  visitors  at  this  audience:  his  aid-de-camp, 
who  accompanied  the  ambassador  home,  was  la- 
vish in  his  praise  of  his  master.  Abbas  Mirza 
is  an  enlightened  prince,  and  is  powerfully  sup- 
ported in  his  plans  for  the  national  improvement 
by  the  King,  who  has  appointed  him  heir  to  the 
throne,  on  account  of  his  judgment,  and  the 
mildness  of  his  character,  but  perhaps  still  more 
because  his  mother  was  of  the  family  of  Kadjor, 
from  which  the  Shah  himself  has  issued.  The 
eldest  brother,  who  governs  several  provinces  of 
the  kingdom,  is  not  much  pleased  with  this  se- 
lection. He  is  a  coarse  and  cruel  man,  who  de- 
lights in  witnessing  the  barbarous  punishments 
of  putting  out  eyes,  tearing  out  hearts,  &c.  He 
has  succeeded  in  undermining  his  brother's  re- 
putation among  the  principal  families  of  Persia, 
whose  sons  resort  to  his  service ;  and  he  has  art- 
fully led  them  to  consider  the  introduction  of  a 
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regular  system  of  discipline  into  the  army,  not 
only  as  a  ridiculous,  but  a  culpable  innovation, 
inasmuch  as  it  entails  an  intercourse  with  Eu- 
ropeans, which  is  not  strictly  compatible  with 
the  religion  of  the  Persians.  He  tells  them  that 
his  brother  s  measures  are  injurious  to  the  na- 
tional honour ;  that  his  foreign  predilections  may 
perhaps  induce  him  to  adopt  the  customs,  the 
dress,  and  even  the  religion  of  Europe;  and  by 
such  tales  as  these,  this  narrow-minded  man 
Gourts  the  favour  of  many  Persians,  who  find  an 
indolent  life  in  his  service  more  consonant  to 
their  taste,  than  it  would  be  to  go  through  the 
daily  military  exercises,  and  submit  to  the  disci- 
pline of  Abbas  Mirza.  The  latter,  however, 
steadily  pursues  the  line  of  conduct  which  he 
has  prescribed  to  himself,  and  omits  no  possible 
means  of  rendering  improvement  to  his  country 
by  introducing  European  customs  and  refine- 
ments. After  displaying  to  the  Russian  ambas- 
sador his  military  improvements,  he  invited  him 
and  suite  to  visit  his  new  garden,  only  himself 
accompanying  the  visitors.  Here,  freed  from  the 
observation  of  his  own  people,  who  consider  it 
criminal  in  a  person  of  rank  to  smile,  his  high- 
ness yielded  to  his  natural  disposition,  convincing 
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his  guests  that  he  possesses  a  sound  judgment, 
and  a  character  highly  amiable. 

The  principal  avenue  through  which  the  party 
proceeded,  having  dismounted,  led  straight  to  a 
lofty  pavilion  of  several  stories,  built  in  the  Asi- 
atic style,  and  commanding  a  view  of  the  whole 
city.  The  garden  is  laid  out  in  the  European 
style,  and  cannot  fail  in  due  time  to  grow  into 
a  magnificent  and  delightful  spot:  it  affords, 
among  many  others,  an  instance  of  the  endea- 
vours of  Abbas  Mirza,  by  his  own  example,  to 
introduce  a  just  taste  amongst  his  people.  Be- 
fore the  pavilion  there  is  a  very  extensive  basin, 
supplied  with  water  from  a  great  distance.  On 
approaching  the  pavilion,  the  gardener  presented 
two  bouquets  to  the  prince,  who  immediately 
offered  the  finest  of  them  to  the  ambassador. 
The  party  ascended  by  a  narrow  staircase  into  a 
pleasant  little  apartment,  from  which  an  exten- 
sive view  of  the  city  presented  itself.  The  floor 
was,  as  usual,  covered  with  carpets,  and  the 
walls  decorated  with  small  paintings.  As  there 
were  no  chairs  in  the  pavilion,  Abbas  Mirza  had 
the  civility  to  remain  standing:  he  conversed 
with  his  usual  affability  while  tea  and  refresh- 
ments were  handing  round,  and  accident  dis- 
closed an  honourable  trait  of  his  character,  which, 
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in  a  nation  governed  so  despotically,  is  sufficient 
to  excite  surprise.     The  ambassador  observed  in 
the  garden  a  projecting  corner  of  an  old  wall, 
which  spoiled  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding  ob- 
jects, and  disfigured  the  prospect.     His  excel- 
lency asked  the  prince,  why  he  did  not  order  the 
wall  to  be  pulled  down  ? — "  Only  imagine,"  re- 
plied his  highness,  "  my  mortification :  with  a 
view  of  forming  gardens  upon  a  grand  scale,  I 
purchased  the  grounds  of  several  proprietors: 
the  owner  of  that  where  the  wall  stands  is  an 
old  peasant,  who  has  absolutely  refused  to  sell 
his  property  to  me,  because  he  will  not  part,  for 
any  price,  with  an  ancient  patrimonial  possession 
of  his  family.     I  must  allow  his  obstinacy  vexes 
me  exceedingly,  and  yet  I  cannot  but  honour 
him  for  his  attachment  to  his  forefathers,  and 
still  more  for  his  boldness  in  denying  his  ground. 
I  must  wait  until  the  time  when  his  heir  will 
perhaps  be  more  reasonable."     This  is  an  in- 
stance of  royal  moderation  and  feeling,  which 
justly  entitles  the  individual  to  the  title  of  great. 
Another  instance  of  self-denial  is  related  of 
this  Prince — "  Smoking,"  he  observed,  "  would 
be  unobjectionable  in  itself,  but  I  find  it  is  car- 
ried much  too  far  in  my  country ;  it  consumes 
near  the  whole  of  the  day,  and  the  most  useful 
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occupations  are  frequently  unattended  to  on  its 
account.  I  have  considered  myself  bound  to  set 
the  example,  and  have  totally  renounced  a  fa- 
vourite habit ;  but  I  have  undertaken  a  difficult 
task,  and  one  which  seems  to  press  heavily  upon 
those  from  whom  I  require  a  similar  renuncia- 
tion;  the  practice  is  so  closely  connected  with 
their  habits  of  indolence,  that  they  have  not  the 
courage  to  follow  my  example/'  A  prince  who 
thinks  and  acts  in  this  manner  cannot  fail  to  ac- 
quire the  love  of  his  people,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
will  surmount  all  obstacles  thrown  in  the  way 
of  his  enlightened  policy,  and  be  enabled  ulti- 
mately to  accomplish  his  great  designs.  A  mind 
of  great  natural  vigour  he  has  indefatigably  en- 
deavoured to  enlarge  and  improve,  by  the  acqui- 
sition of  information  from  various  different  sour- 
ces. He  is  well  acquainted  with  the  history  and 
customs  of  Europe,  and  has  studied  the  science 
of  war,  mathematics,  and  the  English  language. 

CHARACTERISTIC  SKETCHES  OF  ALI  PASHA  OP 
JANINA,  VIZIER  OF  EPIRUS. 

Genius,  activity,  and  valour,  were  qualities 
amply  bestowed  upon  Ali,  but  they  had  all  one 
direction — were  all  applied  to  one  purpose;  a 
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dreadful  tyranny  over  those  they  were  exerted 
to  subjugate,  and  to  effect  which  no  crime  caused 
a  moment's  hesitation — no  obstacle  was  regarded, 
Ali  was  near  fourteen  years  of  age  when  he  lost 
his  father :  turbulence  of  spirit  and  extreme  vi- 
vacity of  temper  early  distinguished  him:  in 
vain  was  the  effort  made  to  direct  his  attention 
to  the  studies  essential  to  youth ;  he  spurned  all 
control,  and  would  flee  from  his  preceptors  to 
mountains  covered  with  snow,  or  haunt  the  fo- 
rests of  antideluvian  growth,  in  which  the  village 
of  his  birth  was  imbosomed.  A  petulance  and 
irritability,  uncommon  in  young  Turks,  were 
striking  traits  in  his  character.  It  was  only  on 
the  demise  of  his  father,  that  centering  all  his 
affections  in  his  mother,  he  submitted  himself  to 
her  will,  learnt  to  read,  appeared  tractable,  and 
adopted  for  his  rule  of  conduct  the  counsels  of 
Khamco. — "  To  my  mother,"  he  said  one  day 
to  the  consul-general  of  France,  "  I  owe  all ; 
for  my  father,  on  his  deathbed,  left  me  but  a 
mere  hole,  and  a  few  fields.  My  imagination, 
fired  by  the  counsels  of  her  who  had  twice  given 
me  existence,  for  she  made  me  a  man  and  a  vi- 
zier, revealed  to  me  the  secret  of  my  destiny. 
From  that  moment  I  only  considered  Tepelini 
(the  place  of  his  birth)  as  the  natal  aerie  from 
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which  I  was  to  dart  upon  the  prey,  already  mine 
in  idea — in  fact,  of  all  which  time  itself  has 
realized,  and  which  it  still  promises,  for  I  have 
not  yet  attained  the  acme  of  my  hopes."  The 
qualities  of  Khamco  justified  this  opinion  of  her 
daring  son.  Till  the  moment  of  her  husband's 
death  she  had  appeared  only  as  an  ordinary  wo- 
man ;  but  from  the  moment  she  became  a  widow, 
her  character  developed.  She  assumed  the  go- 
vernment as  Aga  of  Tepelini,  and  in  it  displayed 
the  greatest  talents,  accompanied  with  extraor- 
dinary strength  of  character ;  but  these  qualities 
were  sullied  by  an  implacability  of  soul,  which 
she  too  easily  infused  into  the  bosom  of  her  son. 
Her  sole  aim  being  to  secure  the  whole  of  her 
husband's  inheritance  to  Ali,  whom  she  tender- 
ly loved,  she  directed  all  her  energies  to  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  fortunes  of  her  family,  of 
which  her  husband  had  been  despoiled  in  his  dis- 
putes with  the  neighbouring  beys  and  agas. 
In  fact,  Khamco  having  destined  Ali  to  be  the 
restorer  of  his  family,  instilled  into  him  princi- 
ples he  was  well  disposed  to  follow. — "  My  son," 
she  would  say  to  him  continually,  "  he  who  does 
not  defend  his  inheritance  deserves  to  be  depriv- 
ed of  it.     Recollect,  that  the  property  of  others 
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only  belongs  to  them  by  the  right  of  the  stronger1 
— why  then  should  it  not  be  yours  ?" 

It  comes  not  within  the  design  of  this  work  to 
trace  the  effects  of  his  mother's  lessons  upon  the 
mind  and  actions  of  Ali ;  it  must  suffice  to  say, 
they  were  eagerly  embraced,  and  that  she  con- 
tinued to  keep  up  his  emulation  by  her  example, 
and  by  relating  to  him  the  history,  and  recount- 
ing the  exploits  of  his  ancestors.  She  was  also 
careful  to  temper  his  impetuous  temerity  with 
the  lessons  of  experience.  In  her  numerous  ex- 
cursions she  was  accompanied  by  her  son  on 
horseback,  to  whom  she  pointed  out  in  the  dis- 
tance, the  lands  of  which  he  had  been  despoiled, 
and  the  territories  of  the  despoilers.  In  his 
military  excursions,  with  a  musket  on  his  shoul- 
der, he  would  traverse  on  foot  his  mountainous 
country,  and  by  this  means  acquired  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  localities  adapted  either  for 
defence  or  for  attack.  While  he  thus  strength- 
ened his  body,  he  also  invigorated  his  memory, 
which  was  naturally  tenacious;  facts,  names, 
and  even  features,  were  indelibly  imprinted  upon 
it.  So  great  was  his  superiority  in  athletic  ex- 
ercises, that  he  was  soon  allowed  to  be  the  swift- 
est runner,,  the  best  marksman,  and  the  most 
expert  horseman  of  his  time. 
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In  this  manner,  rejecting  the  theory  of  books, 
he  acquired  the  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  the 
art  of  government,  by  daily  and  indefatigable 
practice.     Once  only  he  betrayed  the  weakness 
of  a  youth,  when,  being  unsuccessful  in  an  ex- 
pedition, he  was  among  the  first  to  seek  refuge 
in   Tepelini.     His  mother,  who  imagined  she 
saw  in  this  act  of  fear  all  her  hopes  blasted,  load- 
ed him  with  reproaches,  and  thrusting  a  distaff 
into  his  hands— "  Coward  I"  said  she,  "  go  and 
spin  with  the  women  of  the  harem !  it  is  a  trade 
much  more  befitting  thee  than  that  of  arms." 
After  this,  so  great  was  his  want  of  success,  that 
he  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  selling  his 
sabre  to  purchase  bread. — "  One  day,  having 
retired  to  the  ruins  of  an  old  monastery,"  as  he 
himself  related  to  Colonel  Vaudoncourt,  "  I  was 
ruminating  upon  my  desperate  condition,  think- 
ing that  no  hopes  were  left  of  maintaining  my- 
self against  the  overwhelming  power  of  my  ene- 
mies; while  thus  engaged,  I  was  mechanically 
raking  up  the  ground  with  the  point  of  my  stick, 
when  suddenly  a  low  sound  issued  from  some- 
thing that  resisted  the  action :  I  continued  to 
rake  up  the  earth,  and  discovered  a  chest  full  of 
gold,  which  had  probably  been  hidden  there 
during  the  troubles  of  civil  war.     With  this 
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treasure  I  raised  two  thousand  men,  and  entered 
Tepelini  in  triumph,  from  which  I  had  been, 
destitute  of  resource,  driven  by  my  enemies." 
pis  career  of  ambition  was  again  renewed,  and 
the  long  series  of  terrific  exploits  which  distin- 
guished him,  procured  Ali  an  astonishing  cele- 
brity. The  Ottoman  Porte,  by  way  of  reward 
for  the  high  services  he  had  rendered,  raised  him 
to  the  dignity  of  a  Pacha  of  three  tails.  His 
3>ower  kept  pace  with  his  reputation,  and  such 
was  even  his  European  celebrity,  that  Lord  Kel- 
son, when  in  the  iEgean  Sea,  dispatched  one  of 
his  officers  to  compliment  the  Hero  of  Epirus. 
Elated  by  success,  complimented  by  Nelson,  and 
loaded  with  honours  by  his  own  government, 
Ali  Pacha  was  even  invited  by  the  allies  to  assist 
at  the  siege  of  Corfu,  already  commenced  by  the 
combined  squadrons  of  Russia  and  the  Porte. 
Indeed,  so  rapid,  so  extensive,  and  so  formidable 
was  his  power,  and  so  terrific  the  execution  of 
his  designs,  that  he  awakened  the  jealousy  of 
the  great  European  powers,  who  equally  dread- 
ed his  ambition,  and  were  desirous  "to  make  him 
an  active  agent  in  favour  of  their  own. 

Bonaparte  having  become  informed  of  the  de- 
tail of  the  great  and  extraordinary  plans  and  ac- 
tions of  Ali,  caused  an  exact  report  to  be  made 
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of  the  person  and  character  of  the  chief,  his  poli- 
tical position,  and  the  means  which  he  possessed 
of  acting  on  the  offensive  or  defensive.  The  da- 
ta were  not  difficult  to  be  obtained,  since  two' 
French  officers  had  a  very  near  view  of  the  Pacha/ 
his  court,  his  capital,  and  his  dominions. 

The  substance  of  this  desired  report  was  asfbl-< 
lows : — <e  Ali  is  from  fifty  to  fifty-five  years  old" 
(written  about  1802  or  1804),  but  he  does  not 
exhibit  any  traces  of  a  premature  old  age.  His 
manly  and  open  face  is  marked  with  decided  fea- 
tures, which  strongly  express  the  passions  which 
agitate  him.  Having  the  most  perfect  command 
over  his  physiognomy,  his  glance  is  seductive, 
and  his  well-practised  smile  indicates  a  sentiment 
the  very  reverse  of  that  by  which  he  is  affected  ; 
but  when  inflicting  punishment,  he  is  unable  to 
control  his  anger,  which  manifests  itself  by  a 
dreadful  convulsion  of  his  features,  indicative  of 
the  violence  of  his  character.  He  is  brave  to  the 
extreme ;  his  arms  and  breast  are  covered  with 
honourable  scars*.  Steady  in  his  plans,  if  ever 
he  finds  himself  compelled  by  circumstances  to 
deviate  from  the  line  he  has  traced  out,  he  returns ' 
to  it,  again  and  again,  and  never  loses  sight  of 

*  He  was  too  cruel  justly  to  vbe  called  brave — personal 
courage  no  one  can  deny  he  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree. 
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his  object  till  it  is  attained.  Extremely  atten- 
tive to  the  convulsions  which  agitate,  and  the 
disasters  which  shake  the  Turkish  empire,  he 
with  the  utmost  dexterity  avails  himself  of  the 
weakness  of  the  government  to  extend  his  fron- 
tiers, and  to  occupy  advanced  posts.  Strong  in 
the  self-devotion  of  his  creatures,  and  in  the 
powerful  friends  whom  he  subsidizes,  even  in  the 
Divan,  the  Porte  itself,  aware  of  his  resources, 
finds  it  expedient  to  conciliate  his  friendship. 
While  aiming  at  actual  independence,  he  never 
fails  in  the  payment  of  tribute,  certain,  that  with 
money,  the  favour  of  the  Ottoman  is  always  se- 
cure. 

Ali  is  never  lulled  into  a  false  security ;  su- 
perior in  knowledge  and  experience  to  the  other 
pachas,  he  is  continually  awake  to  what  is  pass- 
ing in  Europe;  the  newspapers  are  translated  to 
him,  and  it  is  rarely  that  a  foreigner  passes 
through  his  dominions  without  being  introduced 
to  Ali,  who  never  fails  to  glean  from  him  some 
information.  The  various  political  events  which 
affect  the  amicable  relations  of  sovereigns,  are 
also  the  frequent  subjects  of  deep  reflection  and 
acute  investigation.  His  revenues  consist  of  ti- 
mars,  numerous  flocks  and  herds,  and  taxes, 
which  are  raised  with  less  circumstances  of  se- 
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verity  and  vexation  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
Turkish  dominions.  If  an  approximate  calcula- 
tion be  made  of  his  revenues,  and  the  profits 
which  he  makes  by  the  sale  of  wood  and  wool 
(for  he  is  one  of  the  first  merchants,  and  the  chief 
monopolist  of  the  country),  be  added,  the  sum 
total  of  his  revenues  may  amount  to  about  four 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  pounds  sterling. 
With  this  sum  he  defrays  the  expences  of  his 
household,  remits  his  annual  tribute  to  the  Porte, 
and  pays  his  soldiers,  the  number  of  whom  is  in 
general  from  eight  to  ten  thousand  Albanians; 
but  he  is  frequently  obliged  to  increase  his  army, 
and  consequently  his  expences. 

In  the  acquirement  of  friends,  or  the  destruc- 
tion of  enemies,  Ali  unites  the  arts  of  political 
craft  to  other  powerful  means  in  his  possession. 
Far  from  annoying  the  agas,  by  repressing  their 
extortions,  he  permits  them  to  continue  their  pe- 
culations with  impunity.  Hence,  therefore,  it 
is  that  the  greater  part  entertain  for  him  all 
the  devotion  of  fanaticism. 

In  later  times,  the  French  Revolution  nearly 
always  formed  the  chief  topic  of  his  conversation, 
for  he  was  a  great  admirer  of  the  exploits  of  the 
French  army.     He  often  questioned  the  French 
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officers,  his  prisoners,  and  asked  them  the  cause  of 
so  many  triumphs,  attributed  by  himself  to  a  spe- 
cies of  magical  influence,  by  which  victory  was 
ever  propitious  to  the  Gallic  banners.  The  first 
audience  of  the  French  Consul,  M.  Pouqueville, 
is  thus  related — "  After  the  usual  compliments, 
the  private  dragoman  of  the  Vizier  was  called; 
in  order  to  commence  the  conversation,  which  the 
Pacha  began  by  asking  questions  with  a  volubi- 
lity very  uncommon  among  the  Turks.  Through 
the  shade  (for  the  hall  was  only  illuminated  by 
the  flitting  and  uncertain  light  of  a  yellow  bou- 
gie) I  perceived  the  coruscations  of  his  penetra- 
ting eyes,  and  observed  the  convulsive  motions 
of  his  features.  I  listened  to  his  conversation, 
apparently  vague  and  unconnected,  yet  full  of 
cunning  and  duplicity.  Swinging  himself  about, 
continually  laughing  and  talking,  not  a  word 
escaped  him  but  had  its  import,  notwithstanding 
the  rapidity  of  his  utterance.  He  at  times  threw 
scrutinizing  glances  on  me,  and  at  length  order- 
ed his  Greek  secretary,  and  his  minister,  who  was 
dressed  in  black,  and  with  a  long  white  beard,  to 
retire.  We  remained  with  the  interpreter,  who 
continued  to  stammer  out  the  questions  and  an- 
swers, till,  after  a  conversation  of  about  two 
Kours,  we  withdrew." 
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The  next  day  M.  Pouqueville  and  his  col- 
league were  invited  to  a  second  conference  with 
All,  who  had  risen  before  day,  expecting  them. 
When  they  entered  the  court  of  the  seraglio,  they 
observed  two  recently  severed  heads,  stuck  upon 
stakes,  and  planted  in  the  middle  of  the  court ; 
but  this  horrid  spectacle  seemed  to  excite  no  at- 
tention. Crowds  of  suppliants  and  courtiers 
were  pressing  towards  the  different  staircases,  in 
order  to  arrive  at  the  presence.  Cahonas,  a  spe~ 
cies  of  ushers,  carrying  long  wands,  made  the 
crowd  fall  back,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  ap- 
proach of  the  envoys — "  And,  for  the  second 
time,"  says  M.  Pouqueville,  "  I  saw  Ali  Pacha. 
He  appeared  in  his  sixtieth  year,  and  his  figure, 
which  is  not  above  five  feet  nine  inches  high,  was 
rendered  still  more  ungraceful  by  an  excessive 
corpulency.  His  features,  loaded  with  wrinkles, 
were  not,  however,  entirely  destroyed;  their  easy 
play,  and  the  brilliancy  of  his  small  blue  eyes, 
imparted  to  the  beholder  a  dreadful  impression 
of  cunning,  blended  with  ferocity.  Amidst  the 
convulsions  of  a  guttural  laugh,  many  things 
which  he  said  were  somewhat  tinctured  with 
grace  and  elegance." 

To  this  description  of  the  French  envoy  we 
add  that  of  our  own  justly  admired  and  most  in- 
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telligent  traveller,  Doctor  Holland,  who,  in  his 
interesting  "  Travels  in  the  Ionian  Isles,"  thus 
relates  his  first  interview  with  the  celebrated 
Vizier  Ali. — "  Passing  through  the  almost  sa- 
vage pomp  of  this  outer  area  of  the  seraglio,  we 
entered  an  inner  court,  and  dismounted  at  the 
foot  of  a  dark  stone  staircase.  On  the  first  land- 
ing-places stood  one  of  the  Vizier's  carriages,  an 
old  and  awkward  vehicle  of  German  manufac- 
ture, and  such  as  might  have  been  supposed  to 
have  travelled  a  dozen  times  from  Hamburgh  to 
Trieste.  At  the  top  of  the  staircase  we  entered 
a  wide  gallery,  or  hall,  the  windows  of  which 
command  a  noble  view  of  the  lake  of  Janina  and 
the  mountains  of  Pindus ;  the  walls  are  painted, 
and  numerous  doors  conduct  to  it  from  different 
parts  of  the  palace. 

"  This  hall,  like  the  area  below,  was  filled  with 
a  multitude  of  people,  and  the  living  scenery  be- 
came much  more  various  and  interesting  as  we 
proceeded.  We  now  saw,  besides  Turkish,  Al- 
banian, and  Moorish  soldiers,  the  Turkish  offi- 
cers and  ministers  of  the  Vizier,  Greek  and  Jew- 
ish secretaries,  Greek  merchants,  Tartar  couriers, 
the  pages  and  black  slaves  of  the  seraglio,  peti- 
tioners seeking  to  obtain  audience,  and  numerous 
other  figures,  which  give  to  the  court  and  palace 
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of  Ali  Pacha  a  character  all  its  own.  A  passage 
from  this  outer  hall  conducted  us  into  a  long  and 
lofty  apartment,,  the  walls  of  which  were  beauti- 
fully painted,  and  all  the  decorations  rich  and 
superb.  Here  we  were  met  by  several  pages  and 
attendants  of  the  Vizier,  who  led  us  to  the  door 
of  his  room  of  audience,  accompanied  by  Signore 
Colovo,  who  had  joined  us  at  the  gate  of  the  se- 
raglio, and  now  attended  as  our  interpreter.  A 
curtain  was  thrown  aside,  and  we  entered  the 
apartment  of  Ali  Pacha. 

"  The  first  coup  d  'ceil  was  imposing.  It  was  a 
large  and  lofty  saloon,  from  which  an  area  was 
separated,  at  the  lower  end,  by  four  richly  orna- 
mented pillars,  a  low  range  of  windows,  at  the 
upper  extremity,  affording  the  same  magnificent 
view  as  that  from  the  outer  hall.  The  interior 
decorations  of  the  apartment  exhibited  much 
gaudy  profusion;  pilasters,  at  equal  distances, 
and  richly  ornamented,  but  without  any  regular 
order  of  architecture,  gave  variety  to  the  walls  of 
the  apartment.  On  these  pilasters,  and  in  niches 
intermediate  to  them,  were  hung  the  arms  of  the 
Vizier — sabres,  daggers,  and  pistols,  all  of  the 
finest  workmanship,  and  profusely  adorned  with 
gold  and  jewels.  A  Turkey  carpet  covered  the 
u3 
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floor,  and  divans  entirely  surrounded  the  room, 
except  at  its  lower  end.  A  large  fire  of  wood 
was  blazing  on  the  hearth,  above  which  a  pro- 
jecting chimney-piece,  or  rather  chimney,  rose 
in  the  form  of  a  conical  canopy,  richly  ornament- 
ed with  gilding,  &c. 

"  These  minute  observations,  however,  were 
not  made  at  the  time  of  our  entrance  into  the 
apartment.  All  our  attention,  at  this  moment, 
was  occupied  by  the  person  of  Ali  Pacha  himself, 
whose  figure  formed  the  most  interesting  part  of 
the  picture.  He  was  sitting  in  the  Turkish  man- 
ner, with  his  legs  crossed  under  him,  on  a  couch 
immediately  beyond  the  fire,  somewhat  more  ele- 
vated than  the  rest,  and  richer  in  its  decorations. 
On  his  head  he  wore  a  high  round  cap,  of  the 
deepest  mazarine  blue  colour,  and  bordered  with 
gold  lace.  His  exterior  robe  was  of  yellow  cloth, 
likewise  richly  embroidered;  two  inner  garments, 
striped  of  various  colours,  flowed  down  loosely 
from  the  neck  to  the  feet,  and  were  confined 
only  about  the  waist  by  an  embroidered  belt,  in 
which  were  fixed  a  pistol  and  a  dagger  of  beau- 
tiful and  delicate  workmanship.  The  hilts  of 
these  arms  were  covered  with  diamonds,  and 
pearls,  and  emeralds,  of  great  size  and  beauty, 
set  in  the  heads  of  each.     On  his  fingers  the  Vi- 
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zier  wore  many  large  diamond  rings ;  and  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  hookah,,  out  of  which  he  was 
smoking,  was  equally  decorated  with  various 
kinds  of  jewelry.  Yet  more  than  his  dress, 
however,  the  countenance  of  Ali  Pacha  at  this 
time  engaged  our  earnest  attention.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  describe  features  either  in  detail  or  gene- 
ral effect,  so  as  to  convey  any  distinct  idea  to 
the  mind  of  the  reader.  Were  I  to  attempt 
the  description  of  those  of  Ali,  I  should  speak  of 
his  face  as  large  and  full,  the  forehead  remark- 
ably broad  and  open,  and  traced  by  many  deep 
furrows  ;  the  eye  penetrating,  yet  not  expressive 
of  ferocity ;  the  nose  handsome  and  well  form- 
ed ;  the  mouth  and  lower  part  of  the  face  con- 
cealed, except  when  speaking,  by  his  mustachios 
and  the  long  beard  which  flows  over  his  breast. 
His  complexion  is  somewhat  lighter  than  that 
usual  among  the  Turks,  and  his  general  appear- 
ance does  not  indicate  more  than  his  actual  age, 
of  sixty  or  sixty-one  years,  except  indeed  that 
the  beard  is  whiter  than  is  customary  at  that  pe- 
riod of  life.  The  neck  is  short  and  thick,  the 
figure  corpulent  and  unwieldy,  his  stature  about 
five  feet  nine  inches.  The  general  character  and 
expression  of  the  countenance  are  unquestionably 
fine,  and  the  forehead  especially  is  a  very  striking 
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feature.  Much  of  the  talent  of  the  man  may  be 
inferred  from  his  exterior ;  the  moral  qualities, 
however,  may  not  equally  be  determined  in  this 
way,  and  to  the  casual  observation  of  the  stran- 
ger, I  can  conceive,  from  my  own  experience, 
that  nothing  may  appear  but  what  is  open,  pla- 
cid, and  alluring.  Opportunities  were  after- 
wards allowed  me  of  looking  beneath  this  exte- 
rior of  expression  :  it  is  the  fire  of  a  stove,  burn- 
ing fiercely  under  a  smooth  and  polished  surface. 

"  In  his  habits  at  table,"  adds  Doctor  Holland, 
"  Ali  Pacha  is  temperate,  though  by  no  means 
so  strict  a  Mussulman  as  to  deny  himself  wine : 
he  almost  always  eats  alone,  as  is  the  custom  of 
Turks  of  high  rank.  His  dinner  usually  consists 
of  twelve  or  sixteen  covers,  which  are  separately 
placed  on  a  tray  before  him :  the  dishes  are 
chiefly  those  of  Turkish  cooking,  in  addition  to 
which  a  whole  lamb,  provided  by  his  shepherds, 
is  served  up  at  his  table  every  day  in  the  year. 
His  appetite  is  not  at  all  fastidious ;  and  I  have 
been  told,  that  his  cooks,  in  providing  for  him, 
take  liberties  which,  under  a  luxurious  despot, 
would  infallibly  cost  them  their  heads." 

M.  Pouqueville  gives  us  an  anecdote  which 
confirms  this  assertion.  In  describing  a  repast 
which  he  took  with  the  Pacha,  when  accompa- 
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nying  him  on  a  visit  to  a  sulphur  mine,  M.  Pou- 
queville  relates — "  His  splendid  retinue  of  ser- 
vants and  pages  having  arranged  the  repast  upon 
a  magnificent  sideboard  of  silver  gilt,  the  guests 
were  first  presented  with  some  meats,  served  up 
in  beautiful  porcelain  of  Sevres,  ornamented  with 
designs  from  the  French  school.  According  to 
the  Vizier's  custom,  an  entire  lamb  was  placed 
before  him,  weighing  about  twelve  pounds,  of 
which  he  eat  more  than  half,  besides  several 
cloves  of  garlic,  hard  eggs,  an  eel,  and  many  other 
dishes,  contenting  himself  afterwards  with  touch- 
ing a  great  many  others  with  his  finger,  to  shew 
that  he  liked  them,  and  that  they  might  be  cleared 
away.  Pilaw,  the  usual  dessert  of  the  Turks,  and 
over  which  they  pour  curdled  cream,  being  now 
served  up,  the  Vizier,  dipping  his  spoon,  disco- 
vered two  or  three  small  feathers ;  he  immedi- 
ately imagined  that  his  pilaw  had  been  boiled 
in  the  water  in  which  the  under  cooks  steep  the 
poultry  previously  to  plucking.  At  that  in- 
stant/' adds  M.  Pouqueville,  u  I  saw  the  satrap 
turn  pale,  and  immediately  symptoms  of  alarm 
and  terror  seized  his  attendants. — c  What  is 
this  ?  ah !'  His  voice  was  completely  altered, 
when  his  eyes  accidentally  meeting  mine,  not 
being  able  (I  know  not  why)  to  continue  his 
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invective,  he  suddenly  burst  into  a  loud  fit  of 
laughter. — (  You  see,  my  son,  how  I  am  served  : 
some  day  or  other  I  shall  certainly  hang  up  a 
few  of  them/ — (  That  will  not  improve  their 
cookery/ — '  Oh,  indeed  it  will,  if  you  knew  how 
essential  it  is  to  good  order  V — '  For  this  once  I 
hope  you  will  pardon  them/ — c  Yes ;  but  they 
must  eat  the  pilaw,  boiled  in  the  dishwater, 
with  all  the  feathers  in  it/  And  this  sentence 
was  executed  to  the  very  letter. — '  But  for  you,' 
said  he,  '  their  heads  should  have  been  in  the 
court-yard/  At  this  very  time  there  were  about 
a  dozen  exhibited  there,  previously  to  being  sent 
to  Constantinople/' 

Covetous  and  avaricious,  as  well  as  ambitious, 
this  extraordinary  man  has  got  possession  of  all  the 
treasure,  as  well  as  all  the  precious  gems,  which  he 
could  discover  in  the  countries  under  his  dominion. 
He  possesses  large  collections  of  watches,  valu- 
able clocks,  gold  and  silver  vessels,  and  immense 
magazines  of  goods  of  every  kind.  All  these  stores 
are  under  his  own  care,  in  subterranean  vaults, 
which  are  visited  by  no  one  but  himself.  His  trea- 
surer for  the  current  expences  is  nothingmore  than 
a  paymaster,  to  whom  he  intrusts  a  chest  of  mo- 
ney, for  the  disbursement  of  which  he  must  ac- 
count before  he  receives  the  key  of  another.     A 
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Jew  house-steward  collects  the  revenues  of  his 
own    private  possessions. — "  Whenever,"    ob- 
serves M.  Pouqueville,  "  I  have  followed  any 
of  the  roads  previously  travelled  by  Ali  Pacha, 
I  have  never  failed  to  observe  some  ditch  re- 
cently filled  up,  or  wretches  hanging  on  the 
trees.      His   footsteps  were  every  where   im- 
printed in  blood,  and  it  was  upon  these  occasions 
that,  to  display  the  extent  of  his  power,  he  order- 
ed executions  as  terrible  as  they  were  unexpected." 
Ali's   government  was  not  only  harsh    and 
oppressive  in  general,  but  also  peculiarly  dis- 
tinguished by  cruelties  exercised  on  rich  and 
powerful  persons,  with  a  view  of  seizing  on  their 
wealth  and  authority ;  so  that  his  rule  might 
justly  be  called  tyrannical.     On  the  other  hand, 
it  seemed  moderate  and  mild,  when  we  consider 
the  security  which  the  mass  of  the  people  en- 
joyed,  the  religious  toleration  shewn   to   the 
Greeks,  and  the  use  which  he  made  of  the  ser- 
vices of  the  latter.     The  contradiction,  however, 
was  only  apparent,  and  a  natural  consequence 
of  his  situation,  and  of  his  political  system.    The 
different  parts  of  his  dominions  did  not  form  a 
coherent  whole,  but  his  object  was  to  obtain 
this  coherence,  by  the  conviction  that  all  must 
be  united  round  his  own  person  as  a  centre,  and 
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therefore  that  every  thing  must  be  subdued 
which  could  offer  resistance.  The  whole  of 
Ali's  tyrannical  system  indeed  presented  striking 
inconsistencies :  for  instance,  his  religious  tole- 
ration was  in  some  respects  partial ;  he  seemed 
to  grant  a  special  protection  to  those  whom  his 
religion  reprobated.  Under  this  point  of  view, 
a  Christian,  in  criminal  cases,  was  always  more 
favoured  than  a  Mussulman.  Hence  perhaps 
the  protection  which  he  afforded  to  public  in- 
struction in  favour  of  the  Christians,  even  in  the 
interior  of  his  seraglio.  As  a  consequence  of 
this  system,  Ali  permitted  his  wives  the  most 
entire  freedom  in  cases  of  religion,  and  upon  the 
death  of  Emineh,  the  beloved  wife  of  his  heart, 
he  had  even  chosen  a  Christian  as  her  successor 
— Reine  Vasiliki  de  Paramithia,  a  model  of  vir- 
tue and  piety :  her  elevation  was  one  of  those 
prodigies  which  so  frequently  occur  in  absolute 
governments. 

Ali  in  1800  had  prosecuted  her  father  for 
coining,  and  the  whole  family  being  seized,  Ali 
accidentally  saw  Reine,  then  quite  young ;  he  or- 
dered her  to  be  brought  up  in  his  harem :  the 
graces  of  her  form,  which  was  of  surprising  beau- 
ty, having  attained  perfection,  Ali  married  her, 
and  thus  raised  her  from  the  condition  of  a  poor 
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peasant,  to  be  the  wife  to  the  sovereign  of  Epi- 
rus,  without  requiring  her  to  abjure  the  rites  of 
baptism,  which  she  received  at  her  birth. — "  If 
I  renounced  my  God,"  said  she  to  him — "  if  I 
abjured  the  Holy  Virgin,  the  protector  of  my  in- 
fancy, how  could  you  confide  in  the  attachment 
of  a  woman  who  sacrificed  the  riches  of  immor- 
tality for  the  perishing  honours  of  this  life  ?" 
Far  from  offending  Ali,  this  generous  resolution 
increased  his  affection  for  his  young  wife,  and 
he  not  only  permitted,  but  insisted,  that  an  ora- 
tory, adorned  with  images,  should  be  erected  in 
his  palace,  before  which  she  might  burn  incense 
to  the  true  God. 

In  tracing  the  victorious  career  of  this  despot, 
the  reader  is  shocked  at  the  repeated  instances 
of  ferocity,  and  refinement  of  cruelty,  which 
marked  his  bloody  course,  and  the  horrid  hypo- 
crisy which  deformed  all  his  actions.  To  dwell 
upon  these,  can  neither  be  instructive  nor  plea- 
sing :  we  wish  only  to  mark  the  fairer  aspects  of 
his  extraordinary  character.  It  was  in  the  pe- 
riod of  his  adverse  fortune  that  he  exhibited  an 
example  of  uncommon  firmness  and  constancy, 
proving  his  vigour  of  mind.  During  the  siege 
of  Janina,  by  the  Turks,  who,  jealous  of  his 
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growing  power  and  accumulated  wealth,  were 
determined  to  subdue  him,  he  was  seen  giving 
his  orders,  and  proceeding  for  the  general  de- 
fence with  admirable  coolness  and  unshaken  for- 
titude.    Amid  the  general  distress,  he  deprived 
himself  of  all  the  luxuries,  all  the  comforts  of 
life,  sharing  his  bread,  his  tobacco,  and  his  cof- 
fee, with  his  companions  in  arms,  and  being  hence- 
forth anxious  only  to  live  and  die  a  soldier.    The 
Greeks  were  struck  with  his  undaunted  resolu- 
tion and  generous  self-denial.     At  length,  re- 
duced to  take  refuge  with  about  sixty  of  his 
most  resolute  followers,  in  the  citadel  of  Sitaritza, 
a  place  very  strongly  fortified  both  by  nature 
and  art,  and  in  which  was  the  tomb  of  his  be- 
loved wife,  Emineh,  Ali  drew  near  the  termi- 
nation of  his  career :  he  had  previously  trans- 
ported to  this  place  provisions,  his  treasures,  and 
an  enormous  quantity  of  powder,  being  deter- 
mined to  bury  himself  in  its  ruins  rather  than 
yield.     Thus  shut  up  in  his  last  asylum,  Ali 
caused  it  to  be  notified  to  the  Turkish  general, 
Churchid,  that  it  was  his  intention  to  set  fire  to 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds'  weight  of  gun- 
powder, and  thus   to  blow  himself  up,  if  the 
Sultan  did  not  grant  him  a  pardon  and  his  life. 
This  was  no  vain  menace,  thev  knew,  from  a 
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man  like  Ali;  Churchid  also  knew  that  Ali 
kept,  night  and  day,  in  his  powder-magazine,  a 
Turk,  named  Selim,  at  all  times  ready  to  sacri- 
fice his  life,  and  who  was  always  provided  with 
a  lighted  match,  for  the  purpose  of  firing  the 
magazine  whenever  his  master  should  give  the 
signal.  It  was  upon  this  volcano,  the  fatal  ex- 
plosion of  which  a  spark  was  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce, that  the  old  lion,  as  Ali  was  called  by  the 
Porte,  founded  his  last  hopes.  It  was  in  this 
his  purposed  tomb  that  he  had  shut  up  his  dear 
and  devoted  wife,  and  it  was  here  that  he,  that 
very  night,  repaired  to  snatch  a  few  moments  of 
repose.  These  circumstances,  as  well  as  Ali's 
intentions,  being  known,  kept  the  besiegers  at 
a  certain  distance  from  the  fatal  tower:  their 
courage  was  not  proof  against  the  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds  of  powder,  which  would  in  a 
moment  have  ended  the  existence  of  thousands. 
In  this  painful  perplexity,  Churchid,  after  having 
taken  the  advice  of  his  council,  had  it  announced 
to  the  rebel  by  one  of  his  officers,  that  at  length 
the  Sultan  had  listened  to  his  prayers  and  ear- 
nest solicitations,  and  had  granted  to  the  Vizier 
Ali  his  pardon ;  that  he  had  been  empowered 
by  the  Divan  to  grant  him  a  full  and  entire  am- 
nesty, provided  he  would  immediately  repair  to 
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Constantinople,  and  there  prostrate  himself  at 
the  feet  of  his  master,  who  would  be  satisfied 
with  this  act  of  submission.  That  upon  this 
condition  his  highness  would  permit  him  to  re- 
tain his  treasures ;  and  that  he  might  even,  with 
a  few  followers,  retire  to  any  part  of  Asia  Minor 
most  agreeable  to  him,  where  he  might  end  his 
days  in  tranquillity  and  peace.  The  Sultan's 
seraskier  added,  the  firman  of  mercy  was  on  the 
road ;  but  that,  previously  to  its  arrival,  it  was 
necessary  that  Ali  should  repair  to  the  Island  of 
the  Lake,  there  to  confer  with  Churchid  in  per- 
son. In  short,  to  give  him  a  proof  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  reconciliation,  and  a  particular  gua- 
rantee for  his  safety,  the  Seraskier  consented 
that  every  thing  in  the  citadel  should  remain  on 
its  present  footing — that  is,  that  the  lighted 
match  should  still  be  intrusted  to  Selim,  and 
the  garrison  continue  in  the  same  state.  But 
now  it  was,  that  he  who  had  so  often  deceived 
others,  was  himself  deceived.  Ali  acceded  to 
Churchid's  proposals,  apparently  blinded  to  his 
fate:  he  embarked,  with  about  a  dozen  of  his 
officers,  and  repaired  to  the  island  in  the  Lake. 
The  Sultan's  seraskier  had  ordered  a  magnificent 
apartment  to  be  prepared  for  Ali,  in  the  same 
monastery  of  Sotinas,  where  he  is  accused  of 
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having  starved  to  death  Mustapha,  Pacha  of 
Dolcino.  There,  for  seven  days,  Ali  was  treated 
with  every  mark  of  respect,  and  had  frequent 
conferences  with  the  Turkish  generals,  many  of 
whom  had  formerly  heen  attached  to  him.  They 
continually  assured  him  with  the  certainty  of 
his  pardon.  Whether  Ali  was  completely  de- 
ceived, or  whether  he  placed  no  confidence  in 
the  act  of  pardon  and  clemency,  he  still  conti- 
nued to  form  intrigues,  and  congratulated  him- 
self in  having  accepted  the  first  proposals  of  the 
Seraskier.  His  confidence  also  was  increased  by 
knowing  that  the  fatal  match  was  still  in  the 
hands  of  his  faithful  Selim,  and  that  his  trea- 
sures, placed  upon  barrels  of  gunpowder,  would 
be  blown  up  at  the  first  signal;  and  that  his 
head  without  his  riches  would  be  no  gratification 
to  the  Grand  Signior,  whose  only  object  was  his 
spoliation. 

Such  was  the  state  of  both  parties,  when,  on 
the  morning  of  the  5th  of  February  1821, 
Churchid  Pacha  dispatched  to  Ali,  Hassan  Pacha, 
formerly  the  Sultan's  admiral,  to  announce  to 
him  that  his  pardon  had  at  length  arrived.  The 
Seraskier  congratulated  him  upon  it,  and  per- 
suaded him  to  answer  this  proof  of  the  Sultan's 
x  3 
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clemency  by  a  corresponding  token  of  his  ready 
and  perfect  submission.  He  therefore  proposed 
to  him,  first,  to  order  Selim  to  give  up  the  light- 
ed match,  and  afterwards  to  command  the  gar- 
rison to  evacuate  their  last  intrenchments,  after 
having  planted  the  imperial  ensign  upon  the  bat- 
tlements, and  that  then  only  the  Grand  Signior's 
act  of  clemency  would  be  declared  to  him  in 
form.  This  demand  immediately  opened  the 
eyes  of  Ali,  but  it  was  now  too  late :  he  an- 
swered— "  That  upon  quitting  the  fortress,  he 
had  ordered  Selim  to  obey  his  verbal  orders  on- 
ly; that  any  other,  though  even  written  and 
signed  by  his  own  hand,  would  be  ineffective 
with  that  faithful  servant ;  he  therefore  request- 
ed that  he  might  be  allowed  to  go  himself  and 
order  him  to  retire."  This  permission  was  re- 
fused him,  and  a  long  dispute  followed,  in  which 
all  the  address  and  sagacity  of  this  consummate 
hypocrite  availed  not.  The  officers  of  the  Se- 
raskier  renewed  to  him  the  strongest  assurances, 
swearing,  even  upon  the  Koran,  that  they  had 
no  intention  to  deceive  him.  Ali,  after  hesita- 
ting a  long  time,  encouraged  by  a  faint  glimmer- 
ing of  hope,  and.  convinced  that  nothing  could 
now  alter  his  situation,  at  length  made  up  his 
mind.     He  then  drew  from  the  folds  of  his  vest 
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the  half  of  a  ring,  the  other  half  of  which  re- 
mained in  Selim's  possession. — "  Go,"  said  he, 
"  present  this  to  him,  and  that  ferocious  lion 
will  be  changed  into  a  timid  and  obedient  lamb." 
At  sight  of  this  token  from  his  master,  Selim, 
having  prostrated  himself,  extinguished  the 
match,  and  was  instantly  poniarded.  The  gar- 
rison, from  whom  this  murder  was  concealed, 
having  had  the  order  of  Ali  Pacha  notified  to 
them,  immediately  hoisted  the  imperial  stand- 
ard, and  were  replaced  by  a  body  of  Turkish 
troops.  It  was  now  noon ;  and  Ali,  who  still 
remained  in  the  Island  of  the  Lake,  felt  an  un- 
usual agitation,  accompanied  by  extreme  de- 
pression of  spirits ;  he  did  not,  however,  suffer 
his  features  to  betray  the  internal  emotions  of 
his  soul.  At  this  awful  moment,  with  a  firm 
and  courageous  countenance,  he  sat  surrounded 
by  his  officers,  who  were  for  the  most  part  des- 
perately wounded,  or  worn  out  with  fatigue 
and  anxiety.  Ali's  frequent  yawnings,  how- 
ever, proved  that  nature  had  not  resigned  all  her 
claims  upon  him.  But  at  sight  of  his  arms,  his 
daggers,  his  pistols,  and  blunderbuss,  the  stupor 
produced  by  over-excitement  cleared  off  from  his 
brow,  and  his  eye  again  glistened  with  its  former 
fire. 
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He  was  seated  fronting  the  door  leading  to 
the 'conference-chamber,  when,  about  five  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  Hassan  Pacha,  Omer  Bey 
Brioni,  the  selictar  of  Churchid  Pacha,  and  se- 
veral other  officers  of  the  Turkish  army,  entered 
with  their  suite.  The  gloom  which  pervaded 
the  party  was  of  direful  presage.  At  sight  of 
them  Ali  arose,  with  all  the  impetuosity  of 
youth,  and  grasping  one  of  his  pistols — "  Stop ; 
what  is  it  you  bring  me  ?"  cried  he  to  Hassan, 
with  a  voice  of  thunder. — ce  The  firman  of  his 
highness :  know  you  not  his  sacred  characters  ?" 
shewing  him  the  signature. — "  Yes,  and  I  re- 
vere them." — "  If  so,"  said  Hassan,  "  submit  to 
your  fate,  perform  your  ablutions,  and  make 
your  prayer  to  God  and  the  prophet.  Your 
head  is  demanded."  Ali  would  not  permit  him 
to  conclude. — "  My  head,"  replied  he,  furiously, 
"  is  not  to  be  delivered  up  so  easily."  These 
words,  uttered  with  astonishing  quickness,  were 
accompanied  by  a  pistol-ball,  by  which  the  thigh 
of  Hassan  was  broken.  With  the  rapidity  of 
lightning,  Ali  drew  forth  his  other  pistols,  with 
which  he  shot  two  more  of  his  adversaries  dead 
upon  the  spot,  and  already  had  levelled  his 
blunderbuss,  loaded  with  slugs,  when  the  selic- 
tar, in  the  midst  of  the  affray  (for  Ali's  adhe- 
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rents  defended  their  master  with  the  utmost  fu- 
ry), shot  him  in  the  abdomen.  Another  ball 
struck  him  in  the  breast,  and  he  fell,  crying  out 
to  one  of  his  sicaires — "  Go,  my  friend,  dispatch 
poor  Vasiliki,  that  these  dogs  may  not  profane 
her  beauteous  form."  Scarcely  had  he  uttered 
these  words  when  he  expired,  after  having  killed 
or  wounded  four  of  the  principal  officers  of  the 
Turkish  army. 

Many  of  his  followers  had  fallen  by  his  side 
before  the  apartment  was  in  possession  of  their 
adversaries.  The  head  of  Ali  being  separated 
from  his  body  and  embalmed,  was  the  following 
day  sent  to  Constantinople  by  Churchid  Pacha. 
It  arrived  there  on  the  23d  of  February.  The 
Sultan  had  it  carried  to  the  seraglio,  where  it 
was  shewn  to  the  Divan,  after  which  it  was 
promenaded  in  triumph  through  the  capital,  the 
whole  population  of  which,  intoxicated  with  joy, 
were  anxious  to  behold  features  which,  when 
animated,  had  inspired  so  much  terror.  It  was 
afterwards  exhibited  at  the  grand  portal  of  the 
seraglio.  Such  was  the  end  of  Ali  Pacha,  the 
tyrant  of  Epirus  !  an  end  which  adds  another  to 
the  multitude  of  instances  already  afforded  by 
history  of  the  fluctuation  and  uncertainty  of  hu- 
man success,  the  transient  nature  of  popular  ap- 
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plause,  and  the  folly  of  disquieting  the  mind  by 
the  acquisition  of  treasures  which  it  cannot  be 
known  who  shall  gather.  Christians  are  not  to 
look  for,  or  expect,  present  retributions  for 
crimes ;  but  the  fate  of  Ali  ofFers  an  awful  les- 
son of  a  deceitful  and  cruel  man,  falling  into  the 
snare  he  had  repeatedly  laid  for  others. — Life 
of  Ali  Pacha. 

MARY  QUEEN  OF  SCOTLAND. 

After  the  unfortunate  Mary  of  Scotland  had 
surrendered  to  her  nobles  at  Pinkie,  which  took 
place  exactly  one  month  after  her  marriage  with 
Bothwell,  which  had  cost  him  so  many  crimes 
to  accomplish,  and  which  leaves  so  foul  a  stain 
on  Mary's  memory,  she  was  treated  by  the  com- 
mon soldiers  with  the  utmost  insolence  and  in- 
dignity. As  she  marched  along,  they  poured 
upon  her  all  the  opprobrious  names  which  are 
bestowed  only  on  the  lowest  and  most  infamous 
criminals.  Wherever  she  turned  her  eyes,  they 
held  up  before  her  a  standard,  on  which  was 
painted  the  dead  body  of  the  late  king,  stretched 
on  the  ground,  and  the  young  prince  kneeling 
before  it,  and  uttering  these  words — "  Judge 
and  revenge  my  cause,  oh  Lord  I"  Mary  turned 
with  horror  from  such   a  shocking  sight:  she 
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began  already  to  feel  the  wretched  condition  to 
which  a  captive  prince  is  reduced.  She  uttered 
the  most  bitter  complaints,  she  melted  into  tears, 
and  could  hardly  be  kept  from  sinking  to  the 
ground.  The  confederates  conducted  her  to- 
wards Edinburgh;  and,  in  spite  of  many  delays, 
and  after  looking,  with  the  fondness  and  credu- 
lity natural  to  the  unfortunate,  for  some  extra- 
ordinary relief,  she  arrived  there.  The  streets 
were  covered  with  multitudes,  whom  zeal  or  cu- 
riosity had  drawn  together,  to  behold  such  an 
unusual  scene.  The  Queen,  worn  out  with  fa- 
tigue, covered  with  dust,  and  bedewed  with  tears, 
was  exposed  as  a  spectacle  to  her  own  subjects, 
and  led  to  the  provost's  house.  Notwithstand- 
ing all  her  arguments  and  entreaties,  the  same 
standard  was  carried  before  her,  and  the  same 
insults  and  reproaches  repeated.  A  woman, 
young,  beautiful,  and  in  distress,  is  naturally 
the  object  of  compassion.  The  comparison  of 
their  present  misery  with  their  former  splendour, 
usually  softens  us  in  favour  of  illustrious  suffer- 
ers. But  the  people  beheld  the  deplorable  si- 
tuation of  their  sovereign  with  insensibility ;  and 
so  strong  was  their  persuasion  of  her  guilt,  and 
so  great  the  violence  of  their  indignation,  that 
the  sufferings  of  their  Queen  did  not  in  any  de- 
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gree  mitigate  their  resentment,  or  procure  her 
that  sympathy  which  is  seldom  denied  to  unfor- 
tunate princes. 

The  confederate  lords  had  proceeded  to  such 
extremities  against  their  sovereign,  that  it  now 
became  almost  impossible  for  them  either  to  stop 
short,  or  to  pursue  a  course  less  violent.  Many 
of  the  nobles  had  refused  to  concur  with  them 
in  their  enterprise ;  others  openly  condemned  it. 
A  small  circumstance  might  abate  that  indigna- 
tion with  which  the  multitude  were  at  present 
animated  against  the  Queen,  and  deprive  them 
of  that  popular  applause  which  was  the  chief 
foundation  of  their  power.  These  considerations 
inclined  some  of  them  to  treat  the  Queen  with 
great  lenity. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  Mary's  affection  for 
Bothwell  continued  as  violent  as  ever ;  she  ob- 
stinately refused  to  hearken  to  any  proposal  for 
dissolving  their  marriage,  and  determined  not  to 
abandon  a  man,  for  whose  love  she  had  already 
sacrificed  so  much.  If  they  should  allow  her  to 
recover  the  supreme  power,  the  first  exertion  of 
it  would  be  to  recall  Bothwell ;  and  they  had 
reason,  hmkk  from  his  resentment,  from  her  con- 
duct, and  from  their  own,  to  expect  the  severest 
effects  of  her  vengeance.     These  considerations 
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surmounted  every  other  motive ;  and,  reckoning 
themselves  absolved  by  Mary's  incurable  attach- 
ment to  Bothwell,  from  the  engagements  which 
they  had  come  under  when  she  yielded  herself  a 
prisoner,  they,  without  regarding  the  duty  which 
they  owed  her  as  their  Queen,  and  without  con- 
sulting the  rest  of  the  nobles,  carried  her  next 
evening,  under  a  strong  guard,  to  the  Castle  of 
Lochleven,  and  signed  a  warrant  to  William 
Douglas,  the  owner  of  it,  to  detain  her  as  a  pri- 
soner. This  castle  is  situated  in  a  small  island 
in  the  middle  of  a  lake.  Douglas,  to  whom  it 
belonged,  was  a  near  relation  of  Morton's,  and  had 
married  the  Earl  of  Murray's  mother.  In  this 
place,  under  strict  custody,  with  a  few  attendants, 
and  subjected  to  the  insults  of  a  haughty  woman, 
who  boasted  daily  of  being  the  lawful  wife  of 
James  the  Fifth,  Mary  suffered  all  the  rigour 
and  miseries  of  captivity. 

During  the  state  of  anarchy  occasioned  by  the 
imprisonment  of  the  Queen,  and  the  dissolution 
of  the  established  government,  which  afforded 
such  ample  scope  for  political  speculation,  four 
different  schemes  had  been  proposed  for  the  set- 
tlement of  the  nation.  One,  that  Mary  should 
be  replaced  upon  the  throne,  but  under  various 
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and  strict  limitations.  The  second,  that  she 
should  resign  the  crown  to  her  son,  and,  retiring 
out  of  the  kingdom,  should  reside,  during  the  re- 
mainder of  her  days,  either  in  England  or  in 
France.  The  third,  that  Mary  should  be  brought 
to  public  trial  for-  her  crimes,  and,  after  convic- 
tion, of  which  no  doubt  was  entertained,  should 
be  kept  in  perpetual  imprisonment.  The  fourth, 
that  after  trial  and  condemnation,  capital  punish- 
ment should  be  inflicted  upon  her. 

In  justification  of  this  rigour,  the  confederates 
maintained  that  Mary's  affection  for  Bothwell 
was  still  unabated,  and  openly  avowed  by  her ; 
that  she  rejected  with  disdain  every  proposal  for 
dissolving  their  marriage ;  and  declared,  that  she 
would  forego  every  comfort,  and  endure  any  ex- 
tremity, rather  than  give  her  consent  to  that 
measure.  While  these  were  her  sentiments,  they 
contended,  that  concern  for  the  public  welfare, 
as  well  as  attention  to  their  own  safety,  rendered 
it  necessary  to  put  it  out  of  the  Queen's  power  to 
restore  a  daring  man,  exasperated  by  recent  inju- 
ries, to  his  former  station,  which  must  needs 
prove  fatal  to  both. 

Meanwhile  they  deliberated  with  the  utmost 
anxiety  concerning  the  settlement  of  the  nation, 
and  the  future  disposal  of  the  Queen's  person* 
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But  they  discovered  no  greater  union  and  vigour 
than  formerly,  and,  behaving  like  men  who  had 
given  up  all  concern  either  for  their  Queen  or 
their  country,  tamely  allowed  an  inconsiderable 
part  of  their  body,  whether  we  consider  it  with 
respect  to  numbers  or  to  power,  to  settle  the  go- 
vernment of  the  kingdom,  and  to  dispose  of  the 
Queen's  person  at  pleasure.  Many  consultations 
were  held,  and  various  opinions  arose  with  regard 
to  each  of  these.  Some  seemed  desirous  of  ad- 
hering to  the  plan  on  which  the  confederacy  was 
at  first  formed ;  and  after  jpunishing  the  murder- 
ers of  the  King,  and  dissolving  the  marriage  with 
Bothwell ;  after  providing  for  the  safety  of  the 
young  Prince,  and  the  security  of  the  Protestant 
religion;  they  proposed  to  reestablish  the  Queen 
in  the  possession  of  her  legal  authority.  The 
success  with  which  their  arms  had  been  accom- 
panied, inspired  others  with  bolder  and  more  des- 
perate thoughts,  and  nothing  less  would  satisfy 
them  than  the  trial,  the  condemnation,  and  pu- 
nishment of  the  Queen  herself,  as  the  principal 
conspirator  against  the  life  of  her  husband  and 
the  safety  of  her  son:  the  former  was  Maitland's 
system,  and  breathed  too  much  of  a  pacific  and 
moderate  spirit,  to  be  agreeable  to  the  temper  or 
wishes  of  the  party.     The  latter  was  recommend- 
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ed  by  the  clergy,  and  warmly  adopted  by  many 
laics ;  but  the  nobles  durst  not,  or  would  not  ven- 
ture on  such  an  unprecedented  and  audacious 
deed. 

Both  parties  agreed  at  last  upon  a  scheme, 
neither  so  moderate  as  the  one,  nor  so  daring  as 
the  other.  Mary  was  to  be  persuaded  or  forced 
to  resign  the  crown ;  the  young  prince  was  to  be 
proclaimed  king,  and  the  Earl  of  Murray  was 
to  be  appointed  to  govern  the  kingdom,  during 
his  minority,  with  the  name  and  authority  of 
Regent.  With  regard  to  the  Queen's  own  per- 
son, nothing  was  determined.  It  seems  to  have 
been  the  intention  of  the  confederates  to  keep 
her  in  perpetual  imprisonment ;  but,  in  order  to 
intimidate  herself,  and  to  overawe  her  partisans, 
they  still  reserved  to  themselves  the  power  of 
proceeding  to  more  violent  extremes. 

The  return  of  the  Earl  of  Murray,  about  this 
time,  added  strength  to  the  party,  and  gave  it  a 
regular  and  finished  form.  Before  he  declared 
his  final  resolution,  he  waited  on  Mary  at  Loch- 
levin.  This  visit,  to  a  sister,  and  a  queen,  in  a 
prison,  from  which  he  had  neither  any  intention 
to  relieve  her,  nor  to  mitigate  the  rigour  of  her 
confinement,  may  be  mentioned  among  the  cir- 
cumstances which  discover  the  great  want  of  de- 
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licacy  and  refinement  in  that  age.  Murray,  who 
was  naturally  rough  and  uncourtly  in  his  man- 
ner, expostulated  so  warmly  with  the  Queen 
concerning  her  past  conduct,  and  charged  her 
faults  so  home  upon  her,  that  Mary,  who  had 
flattered  herself  with  more  gentle  and  brotherly 
treatment  from  him,  melted  into  tears.,  and  aban- 
doned herself  entirely  to  despair.  This  inter- 
view, from  which  Murray  could  reap  no  political 
advantage,  and  wherein  he  discovered  a  spirit  so 
severe  and  unrelenting,  may  be  reckoned  among 
the  most  bitter  circumstances  in  Mary's  life,  and 
is  certainly  one  of  the  most  unjustifiable  steps  in 
his  conduct. 

The  length  and  rigour  of  Mary's  sufferings, 
however,  began  to  move  many  to  commiserate 
her  case.  All  who  leaned  to  the  ancient  opi- 
nions in  religion  dreaded  the  effects  of  Murray's 
zeal:  and  he,  though  his  abilities  were  great, 
did  not  possess  the  talents  requisite  for  soothing 
the  rage  or  removing  the  jealousies  of  the  differ- 
ent factions.  By  insinuation,  or  address,  he 
might  have  gained  or  softened  many  who  had 
opposed  him ;  but  he  was  a  stranger  to  these 
gentle  arts.  His  virtues  were  severe ;  and  his 
deportment  towards  his  equals,  especially  after 
his  elevation  to  the  regency,  distant  and  haughty. 
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This  behaviour  offended  some  of  the  nobles,  and 
alarmed  others.  The  Queen's  faction,  which 
had  been  so  easily  dispersed,  began  again  to  ga- 
ther and  to  unite,  and  was  secretly  favoured  by 
some  who  bad  hitherto  zealously  concurred  with 
the  confederates. 

Such  was  the  favourable  disposition  of  the  na- 
tion towards  the  Queen,  when  she  recovered  her 
liberty,  in  a  manner  no  less  surprising  to  her 
friends,  than  unexpected  by  her  enemies.  Se- 
veral attempts  had  been  made  to  procure  her  an 
opportunity  of  escaping,  which  some  unforeseen 
accident,  or  the  vigilance  of  her  keepers,  had 
hitherto  disappointed.  At  last  Mary  employed 
all  her  art  to  gain  George  Douglas,  her  keeper  s 
brother,  a  youth  of  eighteen.  As  her  manners 
were  naturally  affable  and  insinuating,  she  treat- 
ed him  with  the  most  flattering  distinction :  she 
even  allowed  him  to  entertain  the  most  ambi- 
tious hopes,  by  letting  fall  some  expressions,  as 
if  she  would  choose  him  for  her  husband.  At 
his  age,  and  in  such  circumstances,  it  was  im- 
possible to  resist  such  a  temptation.  He  yielded, 
and  drew  others  into  the  plot.  On  Sunday  the 
second  of  May,  while  his  brother  sat  at  supper, 
and  the  rest  of  the  family  were  retired  to  their 
devotions,  one  of  his  accomplices  found  means 
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to  steal  the  keys  out  of  his  brother's  chamber, 
and  opening  the  gates  to  the  Queen  and  one  of 
her  maids,  locked  them  behind  her,  and  then 
threw  the  keys  into  the  lake.  Mary  ran  with 
precipitation  to  the  boat  which  was  prepared  for 
her,  and  on  reaching  the  shore,  was  received 
with  the  utmost  joy,  by  Douglas,  Lord  Seaton, 
and  Sir  James  Hamilton,  who,  with  a  few  at* 
tendants,  waited  for  her.  She  instantly  mount- 
ed on  horseback,  and  rode  full  speed  towards 
Niddrie,  Lord  Seaton's  seat  in  West  Lothian, 
where  she  arrived  that  night,  without  being 
pursued  or  interrupted. 

Next  morning  Mary  set  off  for  Hamilton, 
where  in  a  few  days  her  court  was  filled  with  a 
splendid  train  of  nobles,  accompanied  by  such 
numbers  of  followers,  as  formed  an  army  above 
six  thousand  strong.  In  their  presence  she  de- 
clared, that  the  resignation  of  the  crown,  and 
the  other  deeds  that  she  had  signed  during  her 
imprisonment,  were  extorted  from  her  by  fear. 

When  the  Regent  heard  of  the  Queen's  escape 
he  soon  got  together  an  army,  and  took  the 
field;  and  during  the  engagement  that  took 
place  in  consequence,  Mary  stood  on  a  hill  at  no 
great  distance,  and  beheld  all  that  passed  in  the 
field,  with  such  emotions  of  mind  as  are  not 
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easily  described.  When  she  saw  the  army,  which 
was  her  last  hope,  thrown  into  irretrievable  con- 
fusion, her  spirit,  which  all  her  past  misfortunes 
had  not  been  able  entirely  to  subdue,  sunk  alto- 
gether. In  the  utmost  consternation,  she  began 
her  flight,  and,  so  lively  were  her  impressions  of 
fear,  that  she  never  closed  her  eyes  till  she 
reached  the  Abbey  of  Dundrenan  in  Galloway, 
full  sixty  Scottish  miles  from  the  place  of  battle; 
but  not  thinking  herself  safe  even  in  that  retreat, 
her  fears  impelled  her  to  an  action,  the  most  un- 
advised, as  well  as  the  most  unfortunate,  in  her 
whole  life—her  retiring  into  England,  where, 
after  an  imprisonment  of  eighteen  years,  Queen 
Elizabeth  assumed  the  jurisdiction  of  her  cause, 
and  put  her  upon  her  trial  for  the  murder  of  her 
husband,  of  which  she  was  convicted,  and  con- 
demned to  lose  her  head,  which  sentence  was 
carried  into  execution  on  the  8th  February  1587, 
at  Fotheringay  Castle. 


THE  END. 
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